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FOREWORD 


"That  there  is  such  a  province  as  New  Jersey  is  certain,  " 
William  Penn  found  it  necessary  to  assure  his  friends  in  a  letter 
written  in  1676.     Nearly  two  centuries  later,    a  Bishop  of  New  Jersey 
felt  somewhat  similarly  impelled  to  remind  his  people  that  their  state 
had  a  history.      To  forget  that  history,    he  warned,    would  disorganize 
the  future  of  the  state.      Today,    hundreds  of  thousands  of  migrants 
have  joined  the  descendants  of  New  Jersey  pioneers,    establishing 
homes  and  sharing  in  the  industry,    agriculture,    and  recreation  that 
have  made  New  Jersey  great.      And  again  the  Bishop's  warning 
becomes  pertinent,    for  many  benefits  to  wise  living  in  the  present 
and  wise  planning  for  the  future  can  be  found  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

To  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools   and  colleges  falls  the  major 
task  of  interpreting  the  community  and  the  state.     At  the  present 
time,    no  published  one- volume  history  of  the  state  exists.     In  1946,    to 
fill  in  part  the  need  for  such  a  volume,    the  New  Jersey  Division  of 
Higher  Education  sponsored  the  publication  of  the  History  of  New 
Jersey:  A  Syllabus  and  Summary   of  Readings  for  Use  in  College 
Classes.      As  an  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  the  Syllabus  (now  out  of 
print),    the  OUTLINE  HISTORY  has  been  prepared.'    Teachers  who 
cannot  devote  a  semester  or  a  year  to  the  study  of  New  Jersey  history 
will  find  this  volume  helpful  in  assigning  special  topics  for  reports, 
in  suggesting  collateral  readings  for  literature  and  United  States 
history,    and  in  guiding  clubs  whose  special  interests  lie  in  the  field 
of  New  Jersey's  historical  development.      The    OUTLINE  is  also 
intended  to  help  students  gain  perspective,    develop  interest  in  further 
reading,    and  understand  causal  relationships.      The  contributors  hope 
that  the  OUTLINE  will  be  used  to  weave  a  complete  story  which  will 
have  meaning  and  lead  to  understanding,    and  in  the  attainment  of  such 
an  objective  they  wish  to  emphasize  two  important  principles-  (1)  All 
history  is  interrelated  with  literature,    geography,    government,    and 
economics;  and  (2)  A  chronological  knowledge  of  history  is  funda- 
mental to  an  understanding  of  history. 

Harold  F.    Wilson 
April  3,    1950  Robert  H.    Morrison 
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PART   ONE 
THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD:  1524-1790 
by  Charles  A.    Titus 


The  history  of  New  Jersey  as  an  English  colony  opens  at  that 
moment  when  a  group  of  London  merchants  had  convinced  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II  that  the  time  had  come,    in  the  interest  of 
England's  own  commercial  future,    to  put  shackles  on  that  nation  that 
had  come  to  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.      During  the  half  century  of  Dutch  occupation  much  progress  had 
been  made.     Holland's   bold  navigators  had  carried  on  valuable 
explorations  along  the  rivers  and  bays  and  had  learned  much  about  the 
resources  of  the  country;  from  the  natives  the  white  man  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  new  plants  and  agricultural  methods  unknown  to  the  old 
world;  the  first  ships  had  been  built  on  the  Delaware  and  coastal  trade 
had  begun.      Above  all,    the  success  of  the  fur  trade  had  gratified  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  merchant  princes.     In  only  one  respect  was  the 
colony  a  notable  failure.     Outside  of  the  capital  at  New  Amsterdam, 
with  its  population  of  diverse  nationalities  and  religions,    few  compact 
settlements  were  to  be  found. 

With  the  coming  of  the  English,    real  settlement  in  New  Jersey 
begins.      Gaining  ingress  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  their  estuaries, 
occupation  went  on  apace.      Colonists  came  from  both  old  England  and 
New  England,    as  no  serious  obstacle  of  either  a   political  or  religious 
nature  stood  in  their  way.      English  Quakers,    Episcopalians,    Scotch 
Presbyterians,    Baptists,    and  Puritans  were  numbered  among  the 
newcomers,    while  the  Hollanders  remaining  from  the  earlier  occupa- 
tion adhered  to  their  own  language  and  Reformed  churches,    which 
they  established  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack,    the  Passaic,    and 
the  Raritan.      At  the  same  time  a  new  wave  of  Swedes  from  Pennsyl- 
vania,   intent  upon  homemaking,    founded  their  own  Swedish  language 
churches  along  the  creeks  of  the  lower  Delaware.      Before  the  close  of 
the   seventeenth  century,    settlements  dotted  practically  all  of  the 
important  watercourses. 

Unlike  the  other  land  grants  to  favorites  of  the  king,    the  grant  of 
New  Caesarea,    or  New  Jersey,    to  the  two  proprietors,    Lord  John 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,    was  unique  in  that  it  carried  with 
it  not  only  the  right  to  the  use  and  disposal  of  the  land  as  they  saw 
fit,    but  also  the  all-important  political  power  to  govern  the  people  who 
settled  on  their  grant.      This  unusual  bestowal  of  power  introduced  an 
element  of  serious  discord  into  the  life  of  the  colony  from  the  very 
beginning.      Stemming  from  a  system  of  feudal  land  tenure,    there 
developed  political  warfare  that,    except  for  brief  intermissions, 


agitated  the  province  until  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.      This  strife, 
which  constitutes  a  major  part  of  the  political  history   of  New  Jersey 
during  this  period,    threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  common- 
wealth,   left  permanent  scars,    and  deeply  affected  the  political  and 
institutional  development  of  the  state.      While  at  times  sordid  indeed, 
the  struggle  was  not  without  its  compensations,    for  it  laid  the 
groundwork  of  free  government;  when  the  time  for  separation  from 
England  came,    there  was  no  dearth  of  willing  citizens  trained  in  the 
art  of  practical  politics  to  set  about  the  important  task  of  organizing 
the  government  of  a  new  and  independent  state. 

Situated  on  the  coast  between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
colonies  and  serving  as  a  vital  link  between  them  while,    at  the  same 
time,    shielded  by  her  neighbors  from  hostile  Indian  attacks  from  the 
north  and  west,    the  colony  enjoyed  opportunity  for  uninterrupted 
economic  development  probably  unmatched  anywhere  else  in  America. 
These  factors  are  reflected  in  the  phenomenal  progress  which 
resulted  in  placing  New  Jersey  in  first  place  in  respect  to  improved 
means  of  travel  and  transportation  shortly  before  the  Revolution. 

While  agricultural  enterprise  predominates  throughout  the  period, 
many  industries  were  established,    some  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,    others  in  the  century  following.      A  number  of 
these  were  destined  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  state.      As  labor  was  always  scarce,    not  a  few 
slaves  were  brought  into  the  colony  where  they  were  used  on  the 
farms,    in  transportation,    and  in  industries,    especially  in  East  New 
Jersey.      With  the  rise  of  Philadelphia  as  the  first  city  of  colonial 
America,    the  economy  of  West  New  Jersey  was  brought  more  and 
more  within  the  circle  of  the  commercial  life  of  that  port;  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  its  farm  products  were  entering  the 
stream  of  foreign  trade  as  well  as  contributing  to  coastwise  com- 
merce; in  population  it  had  outrun  the  eastern  division  of  the  province. 

The  causes  that  impelled  New  Jerseymen  to  a  break  with  England 
were  varied;  some  were  common  to  all  of  the  colonies  while  others 
were  deeply  rooted  in  our  own  colonial  history.      Emphasis  in  the 
OUTLINE  has  been  placed  on  the  latter  and  they  are  quite  fully 
developed  therein.      More  attention,    also,    has  been  devoted  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  military  side  of  the  Revolution  in  New  Jersey,    very 
often  treated  lightly  or  passed  over  entirely  by  the  general  historian. 

While  decisive  battles  of  the  War  for  Independence  were  fought  on 
New  Jersey's  soil,    one  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  the   substantial 
progress  already  made  in  the  state's  economic  and  cultural  life  was 
not  altogether  destroyed  by  that  struggle,    and  that  the  following 
century  was  to  witness  further  notable  achievements  on  the  solid 
foundations  already  laid. 


Chapter  I 
PRE-ENGLISH  BEGINNINGS  (to  1664) 


The  history  of  New  Jersey  begins  in  that  period  which  historians 
call  the  Age  of  Exploration.      All  of  the  important  European  nations  of 
the  time  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  little-known  parts  of  the 
world.      Upon  the  return  home  of  these  expeditions,    with  the  news  of 
the  riches  and  resources  of  these  distant  lands,    merchant  capitalists 
organized  trading  companies  to  exploit  their  wealth.      To  protect 
their  investments,    the  merchant  adventurers  sought  the   support  of 
their  various  governments.      The  latter,    in  turn,    to  safeguard  their 
own  merchants,    claimed  exclusive  rights  to  territories  and  monopoly 
of  the  trade  within  such  territories. 

Three  nations  in  particular  developed  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  area,    which  included  what  is  now  New  Jersey.      These 
nations  were  Holland,    Sweden,    and  England,    the  first-named  being 
the  most  important  as  our  story  opens.      Holland,    but  recently  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  Spain,    had  emerged  as  the  most  powerful  commercial 
nation  of  Europe,    while  Sweden,    following  the  victories  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  her  expansion  along  the  Baltic  coast,    was  experiencing 
a  surge  of  national  patriotism  that  envisioned  even  greater  inter- 
national prestige  and  an  increase  in  world  trade  akin  to  that  which  had 
made  the  Dutch  the  envy  of  Europe.      The  fleets  of  the  latter  now 
enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  all  nations. 
Amsterdam  had  become  the  Wall  Street  of  Europe.     Here,    rich 
merchants,    with  great  political  power  and  possessing  an  abundance  of 
capital,    organized  many  companies  to  promote  trade  and  to  engage  in 
colonizing  enterprises.      In  two  of  these  companies,    the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  and  the  New  Sweden  Company,    the  student  of  New 
Jersey  history  is  especially  interested,    for  their  activities  in  the  New 
World  brought  the  first  white   settlers  to  the   shores  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware. 

The  region  between  these  two  rivers,    claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  a 
part  of  New  Netherland,    had  not  a  few  characteristics  of  climate,    of 
geology,    and  geography  which  were  unique  in  themselves  and  highly 
significant  to  an  understanding  of  the  future  development  of  our  state. 
In  this  region,    too,    the  newcomers  found  a  race  of  men  differing  in 
appearance,    language,    and  culture  from  any  of  the  peoples  previously 
known  to  them.      From  these  native  people  they  were  to  learn  much 
about  the  new  land  and  how  to  live  in  it. 

We  begin  our  study,  then,  with  a  consideration  of  the  land  itself 
and  its  physical  characteristics,  of  the  people  living  here  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  and  their  influence  upon  his  civilization.      We 


•will  then  turn  to  the  history  of  the  nations  that  laid  claim  to  this 
region,    of  the  rivalries  that  developed  among  them,    and  the 
permanent  effects  of  their  occupation. 


(In  the  outline,  roman  numerals  indicate 
volume  number;  arabic  numerals  indicate 
pages  except  when  preceded  by  ch.    or  chs.  ) 


The  Geographic  Setting  (see  insert  map,    The  Province  of  New  Jersey 
(1777);  Myers,    I,    1-21;  New  Jersey  Guide,    7-34;  Parsons,    49-72): 

A.  Influence  of  position  of  the  area  on  coast  of  North  Atlantic: 

1.  Modification  of  climate  through  proximity  to  ocean;  similarity 
of  climate  to  most  advanced  portions  of  Europe. 

2.  Favorable  position  for  trade. 

3.  Possibility  of  a  varied  economic  life:  agriculture,    fishing, 
shipbuilding,    commerce,    mining,    etc. 

4.  Likelihood  of  becoming  the  home  of  people  possessing  a 
variety  of  interests  and  talents. 

B.  Extent  and  character  of  the  Coastal  Plain: 

1.  Gentle  slope  enhanced  value  of  rivers  for  navigation. 

2.  Tidal  rivers  made  interior  easily  accessible. 

3.  Earliest  settlements  clustered  about  protected  sea  basins. 

4.  Direction  of  expansion  largely  determined  by  rivers. 

5.  Absence  of  glaciation  an  attraction  to  agriculturists. 

6.  Importance  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Plain  as  a  natural 
avenue  of  transportation  and  communication  between  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware. 

C.  The  natural  barriers  and  their  significance: 

1.  Area  closed  from  the  sea  save  by  two  open  doors:  Raritan  Bay 
and  Delaware  Bay;  forbidding  aspect  of  the  Atlantic  barrier 
reefs. 

2.  The  highlands  and  mountains  of  the  northwest: 

a.  An  obstacle  to  westward  migration. 

b.  Importance  for  defense;  value  of  iron  deposits  for  national 
defense. 

3.  The  coastal  meadows  and  sand  bars;  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  last  to  be  opened  up. 

4.  The   "Pines"  a  barrier  to  intercourse  within  the  state. 


The  Indians  of  New  Jersey  (Jameson,    Narratives;   Myers,    I,    23-34; 
New  Jersey  Guide,    7-34;  Pageant  of  America,    I,    5-33): 

A.    Permanent  influences: 


1.  Names  of  natural  features  and  places:  Passaic,    Hackensack, 
Raritan,    Manasquan,    Musconetcong,    Hopatcong,    Hohokus, 
Rancocas,    Hoboken,    Ramapo,    Tuckahoe,    Watchung. 

2.  Routes  of  travel  and  transportation:  Assunpink  Trail,    Minisink 
Trail,    etc.  ;  establishment  of  city  street  systems;  beginnings  of 
commerce. 

3.  Introduction  of  agricultural  practices  and  products:  planting  of 
corn  and  beans  together;  chief  crops:  Indian  corn,    beans, 
pumpkins,    squashes,    sweet  potatoes,    tobacco;  uses  of  corn: 
eaten  roasted  and  boiled  on  the  ear,    and  as  popped  corn, 
prepared  as  hominy,    hulled  corn,    and  Indian  meal. 

4.  Earliest  industries:  manufacture  of  objects  of  wood,    stone,    and 
bone;  pottery,    weaving  of  mats,    and  coarse  textiles,    fillets, 
etc.  ;  small  amount  of  copper. 

5.  Some  borrowed  Indian  words:  hominy,    moccasin,    papoose, 
powwow,    succotash,    Tammany,    tomahawk,    wampum. 

B.  Names  of  tribes,    their  origin  and  distribution: 

1.  Lenni-Lenape  (len'i-len'ape)  ("we,  the  people")  or  Delaware 
Indians,  of  the  Eastern  Algonquian  (al-gong'ki-an)  Confeder- 
acy. 

2.  Member  tribes: 

a.  Munsee  or  Minsi  (min'see),    "the  people  of  the  stony 
country";  headwaters  of  the  Delaware. 

b.  Unami  (Oo-nah'me),    "the  people  down  the  river";  lower 
Delaware,    central  and  eastern  New  Jersey. 

c.  Unalachtigo  (Oo-nah-lahk'ti-go),    "the  people  who  live  near 
the  ocean";  both  sides  lower  Delaware  Bay. 

C.  Appearance,    character,    and  resources: 

1.  Physical  characteristics:  skin  deep  brown  to  pale  ochre;  clear- 
cut  features  with  high  cheek  bones  and  aquiline  noses;  narrow 
eyes;  black  hair  and  eyes;  well-proportioned  bodies  with  women 
of  middle  stature  and  men  somewhat  taller;  without  physical 
deformities. 

2.  Mental  and  moral  character:  friendly  and  hospitable;  revenge- 
ful when  wronged;   restrained  and  dignified  in  bearing;  not 
talkative  but  good  listeners;  adept  in  appropriating  desired 
objects. 

3.  Dress  and  adornment:  both  sexes  nude  above  waist  in  warm 
weather;  men--breechcloth,    leggings,    and  moccasins  of  buck- 
skin; women-- short  skirt  open  at  the  side;  winter  garments  for 
both  sexes  included  capes,    robes,    and  mantle  of  skins  with  fur 
or  hair  on,    and  buckskin  arm  coverings  resembling  leggings; 
decorations  of  garments  consisted  of  floral  designs  worked  in 
dyed  moosehair,    dyed  porcupine  quills,  and  wampum,    and, 
after  arrival  of  Europeans,    applique  ribbon  work  and  beading; 
use  of  grease  on  bodies  and  sometimes  on  hair.      Headdress: 
majority  wore  their  hair  long  and  braided;  a  feather  or  two  in 


hair  at  back  of  head,    skin  caps  adorned  with  feathers,    headbands 
of  wild  turkey  tail  feathers,    a  roach  of  dyed  hair,    or  fillets  of 
skin  or  woven  fibre  were  the  custom;  warrior's  dress—shaven 
head  and  scalp  lock  (a  long  lock,    braided  and  permitted  to  hang 
on  one  side  of  head  with  only  a  crest  of  hair  from  forehead  to 
nape  of  neck;  no  war  bonnets;  women's  hair  usually  worn  loose 
although  young  women  gathered  their  hair  into  a  mass  at  the 
back  resembling  a  beaver's  tail;  use  of  paint  on  faces  byboth 
sexes . 

4.  Foods  and  their  preparation:  Indian  corn  (maize)  eaten  either 
roasted  or  boiled  on  the  ear  and  as  popped  corn,    prepared  as 
hominy,    hulled  corn,    and  Indian  meal;  indigenous  fruits  and 
berries;  fish  and  oysters  in  summer;  game  in  winter;  (alcoholic 
drinks  introduced  by  the  white  man). 

5.  Tobacco:   smoked  in  short,    small-bowled,    wooden- stemmed 
pipes  of  black  or  red  stone  or  pottery. 

6.  Dwellings:  rectangular,    bark-covered  houses  with  arched  roofs; 
holes  in  roof  to  permit  escape  of  smoke  from  the  fire;  rock 
shelters. 

7.  Agriculture:  practice  of  agriculture  indicative  of  semi-settled 
character  of  Lenape  culture;  Indian  corn  and  beans  the 
principal  food  crops  although  pumpkins,    squashes,    and  sweet 
potatoes  were  also  raised;  tobacco  an  esteemed  crop  (for 
culture  of  crops,    see  Jameson,    Narratives,    107,    219);  planting 
and  gathering  carried  on  by  women;  the  spring  and  harvest 
festivals;  principal  implements--digging  sticks,    crude  stone, 
bone  or  wooden  hoes;   small  size  of  fields. 

8.  Industries  and  occupations:  tilling  of  fields,    harvesting  of  crops, 
pounding  of  corn  in  mortars,    baking  of  bread,    gathering  fire- 
wood,   types  of  activities  frequently  performed  by  groups  of 
women;  preparation  of  animal  skins  for  garments;  manufacture 
of  implements  of  wood  (bowls,    baskets,    etc.  )  and  stone  (flint 
arrowheads,  axheads,    mortars,    etc.);  making  of  paints  and 
dyes;  fashioning  of  shells  for  ornaments  (wampum)  and 
currency  (sewan);  preparing  the  dugout  canoe;  molding  and 
baking  pottery  (early  use  of  Trenton  clays). 

9.  Hunting  and  fishing:  importance  of  the  hunter  in  supplying  meat 
for  food,    skins  of  animals  for  clothing  and  footwear  and 
feathers  for  adornment;  beaver,    raccoon,    fox,    deer,    bear, 
wild  turkey,    birds,    among  chief  animals  taken;  fish,    including 
various  fresh-water  varieties;  shad,    salmon,    and  sturgeon  the 
principal  food  in  the  summer  with  other  kinds  valued  also  for 
their  oil;   shellfish  prized  for  both  food  and  wampum;  main 
purpose  of  the  Minisink  Trail  to  provide  a  route  to  shell 
fisheries  of  the  coast  (see  map  in  Lane,    17). 

D.    Family  and  community  relationships: 

1.    The  characteristic  stockaded  village  (a  group  of  wigwams 
surrounded  by    a  palisade  of  poles  driven  into  the  ground). 


2.  Marriage  and  its  relationships:  marriages  not  contracted  for 
life  but  terminated  at  will  of  either  party;  proposals  made  in 
two  ways--either  by  mother  of  bridegroom  or  by  the  bride- 
groom directly;  absence  of  vows  or  ceremonies;  marriage 
strengthened  by  children;  as  master  in  his  household  husband 
feels  bound  to  support  it  by  his  bodily  exertions;  desire  of 
husband  to  see  his  wife  well  clothed;  work  of  woman  not 
difficult  and  always  performed  cheerfully. 

3.  Care  of  infants:   anxiety  of  parents  for  the  life  of  the  newborn 
child;  use  of  shredded  cedar  bark  to  keep  baby  clean  and  for 
him  to  lie  on;  the  baby's  cradle  or  am-bee'son.      (The  high 
infant  mortality  among  the  Indians  was  responsible,    undoubtedly, 
for  the  various  tricks  employed  by  them  "to  fool  the  ghosts,  " 

as  the  wrapping  of  the  child  in  an  old  robe,    tying  his  wrists  with 
slender  strips  of  corn  husks  to  bind  him  to  the  earth,    and 
putting  holes  in  the  soles  of  his  moccasins  so  that  he  could  not 
travel.  ) 

4.  Training  of  children:  child  taught  to  believe  in  a  supreme, 
benevolent  Spirit  who  has  ordained  him  for  certain  great 
purposes;  taught  respect  for,    and  emulation  of,    elders;  taught 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil;  absence  of  threats,    com- 
pulsion,   and  punishments;  instruction  indirect  and  given  in 
presence  of  others;   sensitiveness  of  Indian  to  disapproval  and 
ridicule . 

5.  Games  and  play:  boxing,    wrestling,    and  archery;  dice  games 
and  cha'chees  (played  with  long  poles  on  ice);  moccasin  game 
(guessing  the  location  of  a  concealed  object);  dolls  and  tops; 
variety  of  games  with  a  ball,    as  lacrosse,    cup  and  pin, 
jackstraws. 

6.  Government:  basis  of  government,    tradition;  no  positive  laws, 
but  long-established  habits  and  customs;  no  code  of  juris- 
prudence,   but  experience  of  other  times;  no  magistrates,    but 
advisers;  respect  for  the  aged,    the  wise,    and  the  good;   strong 
force  of  public  opinion;  the  council  or  powwow  ("an  Indian 
community  in  action,    trying  to  solve  its  current  problems"); 
functions  of  the  assembly:  to  hear,    from  the  chief,    decisions  of 
the  councillors,    to  listen  to  reading  of  important  deliberations 
or  treaties,    and  to  vote  wampum  for  enforcing  decisions  when 
necessary;  preservation  of  important  treaties  on  parchment, 
wampum  strings,    or  belts. 

7.  Ideas  concerning  property:  recognition  of  the  right  of  individual 
property  within  the  family  with  the  principle  of  community  of 
goods  prevailing  within  the  tribe.      There  appears  to  have  been 
no  conception  among  the  Indians  of  the  New  World  of  the  white 
man's  idea  of  conveying  land  by  deed. 

8.  Social  regulation:  data  meager  on  this   subject;  no  police  system; 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  local  group  or  community 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  members;  penalty  of  "life  for 
life"  unless  indemnity  offered  was  acceptable  to  injured  family; 


absence  of  trials  with  presentation  of  evidence. 
9.    Relations  with  the  white  men:  chief  gifts  of  the  white  man  to  the 
red  man--guns  and  liquor;   "difficulties  between  the  races  due 
often  to  differing  concepts  concerning  the  transfer  of  land.  " 

E.  Religion  and  ceremonials: 

1.  Beliefs: 

a.  In  a  Great  Spirit  (Manito)  called  Gicel  emu  kaong,    meaning 
"creator. " 

b.  In  a  pantheon  of  lesser  deities  controlling  phenomena  of 
nature  and  affairs  of  mankind. 

c.  In  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  heaven  for  the  blessed-- 
the   "Happy  Hunting  Ground.  " 

d.  In  visions  and  the  existence  of  personal  guardian  spirits. 

2.  The  shaman  or  medicine  man  (powwow)  and  his  powers;  treat- 
ment of  the  sick;  foretelling  the  future;  jugglery. 

3.  Ideas  concerning  disease  and  death. 

4.  Burial  and  mourning  customs. 

5.  Ceremonies  of  the  Lenape: 

a.  Unami  Annual  Ceremony. 

b.  Minsi  Big  House  Ceremonies. 

c.  The  Mising  or  Mask. 

F.  Sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Indians: 

1.  Reports  of  early  Dutch  and  English  explorers  and  traders. 

2.  Accounts  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians:  the  Moravians,    John 
Heckewelder,    and  David  Zeisberger. 

3.  Indian  legends,    traditions,    and  literature: 

a.  Computation  of  time. 

b.  Record  sticks. 

c.  Picture  writing:  the  Walam  Onum  or  painted  record  of  the 
Lenape. 

4.  Archaeological  discoveries. 


Discovery  and  Exploration  (see  insert  map,    The  Province  of  New 
Jersey  (1777);  Garber,    chs.    1-3;  Myers,    I,    35-47;  Wilstach,    chs.1-4): 

A.  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  sailing  under  French  flag, 
first  European  to  sight  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  gives  his  name 
to  New  York  Bay  ("Sea  of  Verrazano")  (1524). 

B.  Henry  Hudson,    an  English  navigator  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,    enters  Delaware  Bay;  explores  New  York 
Bay;  discovers  the  Shatemuc  (Hudson)  River  and  explores  that 
river  northward  to  site  of  Albany  (1609). 

C.  John  Colman,    of  Hudson's  Half  Moon,    explores  the  Scheyichbi 


(New  Jersey)  shore  west  of  Staten  Island  and  discovers  Newark 
Bay  and  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  Rivers  (1609). 

D.  Sir  Samuel  Argall,    governor  of  Virginia,    visits  Delaware  Bay 
region  and  names  "the  northern  cape  of  the  river's  mouth"  (Wildes) 
after  his  employer,    Baron  De  la  Warr;  the  name  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  bay  and  river  (1610).      (The  Swedes  and  Finns  on  the 
Delaware   states  that  Argall  called  the  southern  point  Cape  De 
LaWarr);  the  Indian  name  for  the  river  was  Pautaxat  while  the 
Dutch  called  it  the   Zueydt  or  South  River  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
North  River  or  Hudson;  to  the  early  Swedish  settlers  it  was  New 
Sweden  Stream. 

E.  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey,    a  Dutch  captain,    explores  the  lower 
Delaware  and  gives  his  name  to  Cape  May  (1614). 

F.  Cornells  Hendricksen,    sailing  the  Restless,    surveys  and  charts 
the  Delaware  region,    probably  as  far  as  the  present  site  of 
Philadelphia;  his  reports  of  resources  of  the  upper  Delaware 
largely  whetted  Dutch  interest  in  the  area. 


European  Background  (Cheyney,    chs.    7-8): 

A.  Factors  responsible  for  the  commercial  ascendency  of  the 
Netherlands. 

B.  Establishment  of  trading  and  colonizing  companies;  promotion 
work  of  William  Usselinx  (use'e  links): 

1.  Dutch  West  India  Company  founded  June  3,    1621. 

2.  New  Sweden  Company  formed  1637. 


The  Dutch  in  New  Netherland  (Andrews,    III,    chs.    2-3;  Jameson, 
Narratives--see  annotations  in  bibliography;  Pageant  of  America,    I): 

A.  Extent  of  New  Netherland:  indefiniteness  of  boundaries;  not  a 
compact  area;  isolated  trading  posts;  Dutch  and  English  settle- 
ments compared. 

B.  Colonizing  efforts: 

1.  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey  establishes  a  settlement  of  Dutch  and 
Walloons  at  Fort  Nassau  (Gloucester  County,    N.  J.  )  (1624). 

2.  New  Amsterdam,    center  of  trade  and  government,    founded  1626. 

3.  Agricultural  colonies  instituted  by  the  States-General  in  the 
charter  of  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  of  June  7,    1629: 

a.    Examples:  Swaanendael  at  Whorekill  on  Delaware  Bay  (1631); 
Pavonia,    the  area  opposite  Manhattan  in  New  Jersey,    and 
Staten  Island  (1630);  Rensselaerswyck  (upper  Hudson)  (1629). 
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b.    Feudal  character  and  fate  of  these  colonies  or  patroonships. 

4.  The  independent  farmers  of  the  Hackensack,    Passaic,    and 
Raritan  Valleys. 

5.  The  stockaded  village  of  Bergen  founded  by  Governor  Stuyvesant 
(1660). 

C.  Government: 

1.  Influence  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 

2.  Character  of  Directors  and  Governors: 

a.  Peter  Minuit  (min'u-it). 

b.  William  Kieft  (keeft). 

c.  Peter  Stuyvesant  (sti've-sant). 

3.  Independent  jurisdictions  of  the  patroons. 

4.  Absence  of  popular  representation;  councils:  The  Twelve  Men, 
the  Eight  Men. 

D.  Troubles  with  their  neighbors: 

1.  The  Indian  War  (1643-1645):  The  Pavonia  Massacre  (for  an  eye- 
witness account,    see  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  1609-1664, 
225-28;  the  student  should  read  also  an  extenuation  of  Kieft' s 
act  in  the  "Journal  of  New  Netherland,    1647,  "  ibid.  ,    267,    273- 
84). 

2.  Rivals  for  the  Delaware  Valley  (1624-1655): 

a.  Dutch  outposts . 

b.  English  attempts  to  establish  a  foothold: 

(1)  Sir  Edmund  Plowden's  grant  of  New  Albion  (1634). 

(2)  Thomas  Young's  attempted  settlement  on  Pennsauken 
Creek  (1643). 

(3)  New  Haven  colonists  start  a  settlement  at  Varkens  Kill 
(Salem  Creek)  (1641);  swear  allegiance  to  Sweden  (1643). 

c.  New  Sweden  founded  (1638). 


The  Swedes  and  Finns  on  the  Delaware  (The  Swedes  and  Finns  in  New 
Jersey;  Myers,    A.  C.  ,    Narratives--see  annotations  in  bibliography): 

A.  New  Sweden  founded: 

1.  Territory  included  in  New  Sweden. 

2.  The  first  settlers  and  settlement. 

3.  Great  services  of  Peter  Minuit. 

4.  Relations  with  the  Indians. 

B.  Acquisition  of  territory  in  New  Jersey  (1641): 

1.  Extent. 

2.  Inclusion  of  purchases  of  the  English. 

3.  Fort  Elfsborg  (near  Salem)  built;  earliest  Swedish  community 
in  New  Jersey  (1643)  (see  insert  map,    The  Province  of  New 
Jersey  (1777);  on  this  map  Elfsborg  is  referred  to  as  Helsing- 
burg). 
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C.    Later  migrations  of  Swedes  and  Finns  into  New  Jersey  from 
Pennsylvania  (1682-1701): 

1.  Reasons  for  these  movements. 

2.  Interest  of  the  new  immigration  predominantly  agricultural. 

3.  Area  of  settlement  and  names  of  principal  settlements  (see  end- 
cover  map  of  New  Sweden  in  The  Swedes  and  Finns  in  New 
Jersey). 


Three  Nations  Struggle  for  Mastery: 

A.  The  fall  of  New  Sweden  (1655): 

1.  Capture, of  Dutch  Fort  Casimir  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware 
by    Johan  Rising. 

2.  Conquest  of  New  Sweden  by  naval  expedition  of  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

B.  The  fall  of  New  Netherland  (1664). 


Effects  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  Occupation: 

A.  Economic: 

1.  Beginnings  of  agriculture  and  cattle-raising  along  the  creeks 
of  the  Delaware  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack,    the 
Passaic,    and  the  Raritan  Rivers;  Finns  credited  with  introduc- 
tion of  log  cabin  into  America. 

2.  First  ships  built  on  the  Delaware. 

3.  Start  of  coastal  trade. 

B.  Social  and  cultural: 

1.  Introduction  of  varied  racial  and  religious  elements  into 
population. 

2.  Strong  influence  of  their  pastors  and  churches  upon  the  lives  of 
Dutch  and  Swedish  settlers. 

3.  Importance  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  farmhouse  upon  architectural 
style. 

4.  Perpetuation  of  place  and  family  names  of  Dutch  and  Swedish 
origin. 
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Chapter  II 
THE  PERIOD  OF  PROPRIETARY  RULE  (1664-1702) 


The  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  New  Netherland  marks  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey.      A  territory  which  had  been  the 
sole  concern  of  a  trading  company  and  which  consisted  of  little  more 
than  a  few  widely  scattered  "bouweries,  "  now  becomes  an  important 
connecting  link  between  English  colonies  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
while  to  the  persecuted  and  discontented  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  it  becomes  a  land  of  promise.  • 

The  period  from  1664  to  1702  was  one  of  settlement.      Towns  sprang 
up  on  the  banks  of  every  important  stream,    towns  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  both 
state  and  nation.      (Five  of  the  six  largest  cities  in  the  state  were 
founded  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  )     The  people  who 
settled  these  towns,    while  predominantly  English,    varied  widely  in 
religious  persuasion,    with  the  Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian  the 
more  numerous  among  a  variety  of  Dissenter  groups  in  the  eastern 
division,    while  the  Quakers  outnumbered  all  others  in  the  western. 
These  variations  in  religious  outlook,    accompanied  by  divergences  in 
economic  and  political  ideas,    was  certain  to  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  emerging  society.      In  their  common 
resistance  to  attempts  to  perpetuate  an  archaic  feudal  system  of 
government  in  the  New  World,    these  people  were  to  render  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  free  government. 

The  political  life  of  the  period  is  characterized  by  the  conflict 
between  the  common  people  and  the  proprietary  groups,    due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  control  the  government  in  their  own  interests. 
Emerging  from  this  conflict  we  find  a  constitutional  system  wherein 
the  executive  power  (representing  the  proprietors)  is  severely 
limited,    while  the  legislative  branch,    the  Assembly  (representing  the 
people  at  large),    holds  increased  responsibilities  and  public  trust. 
Our  present-day  state  government,    down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1946,    reflected,    both  structurally  and  in  the  spirit  of  its 
basic  law,    this  seventeenth  century  struggle  for  power. 

The  troubles  of  the  age  were  not  all  internal,    however.      There 
were  those,    both  in  England  and  in  America,    who  would  have  been 
much  gratified  to  have  seen  the  independent  political  career  of  New 
Jersey  stamped  out.      Efforts  to  unite  New  Jersey  with  New  York  and 
also  with  New  England  were  attempted  but  ended  in  failure,    as  did  the 
attempts  of  the  former  to  control  the  commercial  life  of  the  colony. 

Despite  extremely  disturbed  political  conditions,    the  people  had 
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made  substantial  material  progress  during  the  thirty- eight  years  of 
proprietary  rule.      Before  the  close  of  the  period  nine  counties  had 
been  erected,    three  main  roads  had  been  built  (two  across  the  colony 
and  one  to  connect  the  settlements  along  the  Delaware),    a  half  dozen 
or  more  ferries  had  been  established,    while  each  division  could  now 
boast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  towns  which  had  grown  up  within  its 
borders.      More  significant  to  the  future,    however,    than  all  else,    was 
the  growing  realization,    born  of  their  common  struggle  against  an 
outmoded  government,    that  they,    the  people  of  the  Jerseys,    were  one 
people  who  must  henceforth  work  together  for  their  common  good. 


The  Break-up  of  New  Netherland  (Andrews,    III,    ch.    2;  Osgood,    The 
American  Colonies  in  the  17th  Century,    II,    ch.    6): 

A.  James,    Duke  of  York,    granted  the  propriety  of  New  York  by 
Charles  II  (March  8-12,    1664).      (The  propriety  of  New  York 
embraced  the  following  territories:  Maine  between  the  St.    Croix 
and  Kennebec  Rivers  and  north  to  the  St.    Lawrence;  Long  Island, 
Martha's  Vineyard,    and  Nantucket;  the  region  from  the  Connecticut 
River  to  the  Delaware  and  northward  to  and  including  Albany;  the 
west  bank  of  the  Delaware  added  later.  ) 

1.  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  appointed  deputy  governor  by  James 
(April  2). 

2.  Surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  (Sept.    7). 

B.  Conveyance  by  James  to  John  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  of  region  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers 
(June  23,    24),    named  New  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey*  in  the  deeds 
of  lease  and  release.      (For  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  land 
transfer  by  deeds  of  lease  and  release,    see  Andrews,    The  Colonial 
Period  of  American  History,    III,    138,    note  1.  ) 

C.  Validation  of  England's  title  to  New  Netherland  under  international 
law  through  Treaty  of  Breda  (July,    1667). 

D.  Capture  of  New  York  by  Dutch,    and  temporary  restoration  of 
Dutch  authority  (1673). 

E.  Cession  of  New  Netherland  to  England  and  final  extinction  of 
Dutch  claims  through  Treaty  of  Westminster  (March  6,    1674). 
Reissue  of  charter  to  Duke  of  York  by  the  king;  new  lease  and 
release  to  Carteret  alone  of  the  eastern  (northern)  part  of  New 
Jersey.      (Berkeley  had  sold  his  proprietary  rights  to  John  Fen- 
wick  on  March  18;  the  lease  to  the  western  half  of  the  province  was 
not  renewed  at  this  time.  ) 


*For  the  origin  of  the  name,    see  article  New  Caesarea,    or  New 
Jersey  in  Dictionary  of  American  History. 
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Factors  which  Complicate  the  Study  of  this  Period  (Andrews,    III, 

ch.    4;  Osgood,    II,    ch.    8;  Tanner,    Province  of  New  Jersey  1664-1738): 

A.  Doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proprietors  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  government. 

B.  Gradual  development  by  the  British  government  during  the  late 
17th  century  of  a  new  colonial  policy  of  consolidation  and  central- 
ized control  (the  Dominion  of  New  England  is  an  illustration). 

C.  Jurisdictional  quarrels  arising  from  the  issue  of  land  patents  in 
New  Jersey  by  Governor  Nicolls  of  New  York. 

D.  Opposition  in  East  New  Jersey  to  the  proprietary  concept  of  a 
freehold  and  to  payment  of  the  quitrent  (bound  up  in  this  struggle 
over  quitrents  was  the  right  to  vote,    to  sit  in  the  assembly,    or 
to  hold  office). 

E.  Constant  shifting  of  proprietors  and  their  general  lack  of  interest 
in  anything  save  income  from  land. 

F.  Struggle  of  East  New  Jersey  for  commercial  independence  from 
New  York. 

G.  Conflict  between  John  Fenwick  and  the  West  New  Jersey  pro- 
prietors. 

H.    Division  into  two  provinces  with  no  unified  head. 

I.    Disappointment  of  New  York  in  losing  the  territory,    leading  to 
disputes  over  boundaries,    commercial  rights,    etc. 


The  Sequence  of  Proprietary  Grants  and  Transfers  (Andrews,    III, 
ch.    4;  Osgood,    II,    ch.    8;  Tanner,    Province  of  New  Jersey  1664-1738): 

A.  Berkeley  and  Carteret  joint  proprietors  of  all  of  New  Jersey 
(1664-1674). 

B.  Sale  by  Berkeley  of  his  proprietary  rights  to  John  Fenwick,    agent 
for  Edward  Byllinge  (March  18,    1674).    » 

C.  Release  by  James  to  Carteret  alone  of  eastern  (northern)  half  of 
New  Jersey  (1674)  (for  the  southern  boundary  of  this  grant  see  D 
below). 

D.  Transfer  by  Byllinge  of  his  rights  to  William  Penn,    Gawan  Lawrie, 
and  Nicolas  Lucas,    with  Fenwick  to  receive  one- tenth  of  the 
property  as  his  fee  for  settling  it,    followed  by  the  formal  division 
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of  the  province  into  East  New  Jersey  and  West  New  Jersey- 
through  the  Quintipartite  Deed  (July  1,    1676).      (This  step,    it 
should  be  noted,    does  not  eliminate  Edward  Byllinge  as  a  New 
Jersey  proprietor;  it  was  taken  in  anticipation  of  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings by  his  creditors.     In  fact,    in  the  release  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  York  in  1680  and  confirmed  by  the  King  in  1682,    Byllinge 
is  not  only  named  as  one  of  the  proprietors  but  is  also  clothed 
with  full  power  to  govern  in  person.  ) 

E.  Confirmation  of  the  sale  of  West  New  Jersey  to  six  Quakers  (those 
named  in  D  above,    plus  two  creditors  of  Fenwick's)  (Aug.    6,    1680). 

F.  Lady  Elizabeth  Carteret  proprietrix  of  East  New  Jersey  under  the 
will  of  Sir  George  Carteret  (Jan.    13,    1680). 

G.  Sale  of  East  New  Jersey  at  public  auction  to  twelve  men  (including 
Penn,    Byllinge,    and  Lawrie);  this  number  increased  to  twenty- 
four  during  1682,    who  formed  a  voluntary  association  of  proprie- 
tors; later,    fractional  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  proprietary 
shares.      (A  propriety  or  proprietary  share  was  equal  to  one 
twenty-fourth  of  the  province,    or  10,  000  acres;  in  West  New  Jersey 
the  province  was  divided  into  one  hundred  shares  of  13,  000  acres 
each.  ) 

H.    Sale  of  Byllinge's  proprietary  rights  in  West  New  Jersey  to  Dr. 
Daniel  Coxe  (1687). 

I.    Sale  by  Coxe  to  the  West  Jersey  Society  of  his  proprietary  rights 
(1692). 


Provincial  Division  Lines  and  Boundaries  (see  map  No.  23,  "East 
and  West  Jersey  1664-1702"  in  Adams,  Atlas  of  American  History 
and  insert  map,    The  Province  of  New  Jersey  (1777): 

A.  Southern  boundary  line  of  Carteret's  grant  from  the  Duke  of  York 
following  the  Treaty  of  Westminster,    extending  from  Barnegat 
Creek  to  Rankokus  Kill  (1674);  first  recorded  notice  of  a  division 
of  the  province;  not  generally  recognized. 

B.  The  Keith  Line  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  the  S.    Br.    Raritan 
River  run  by  George  Keith  (1687);  made  the  dividing  line  between 
Ocean  and  Burlington  Counties  (1884). 

C.  Line  of  the  Quintipartite  Deed  (1676)  run  by  John  Lawrence  and 
established  as  the  correct  line  of  division  between  East  and  West 
New  Jersey  by  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  decision  (1855);  this 
line  extended  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  latitude  N.    41°  40'  on  the 
Delaware  River. 
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D.  Northern  boundary  line  established  by  Royal  Commissioners 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  from  latitude  N.    41°  on  the 
Hudson  River  to  latitude  N.    41°  21'   37"  on  the  Delaware  River 
(1769);  confirmed  by  George  III  (1773);  surveyed  and  marked  (1774), 

E.  Agreement  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York  making  the  Arthur 
Kill  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  and  excluding  Staten 
Island  from  New  Jersey  (1833). 


The  Early  Settlements:  Origin  and  Location  (see  map  No.    23,    "East 
and  West  Jersey  1664-1702"  in  Adams,    Atlas  of  American  History  and 
insert  map,    The  Province  of  New  Jersey  (1777): 

A.  Bergen,  a  palisaded  village,  located  on  the  high  ground  north  of 
Paulus  Hook  (near  the  present  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City)  and 
founded  by  the  Dutch  with  consent  of  Governor  Stuyvesant  (1660); 
confirmed  by  Governor  Nicolls  (1664). 

B.  The  Puritan  towns: 

1.  Towns  within  the  Elizabethtown  grant  under  patent  issued  by 
Nicolls  (Dec.    1,    1664)  (for  the  areas  included  within  the 
Elizabethtown  and  Monmouth  patents,    see  Andrews,    Colonial 
Period  of  American  History,    III,    145): 

a.  Elizabethtown,    on  the  Elizabeth  River,    settled  by  families 
from  western  Long  Island. 

b.  Woodbridge  and  Piscataway,    by  men  from  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  New  Hampshire. 

2.  Towns  of  the  Monmouth  Purchase  under  patent  from  Nicolls 
(April  5,    1665): 

a.  Middletown. 

b.  Shrewsbury;  promoted  by  people  from  western  Long  Island, 
Shelter  Island  and  Newport,    Rhode  Island. 

3.  Newark,    established  by  settlers  from  Guilford,    Branford,    and 
Milford  in  the  former  New  Haven  colony  in  response  to  the 
publication  of  the  "Concessions"  by  Governor  Carteret  (1666- 
1667). 

C.  Principal  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware: 

1.  Raccoon  (Swedesboro)  (1642);  of  little  real  importance  until  the 
building  of  the  King's  Highway  in  1702. 

2.  New  Stockholm  (Bridgeport)  (1670's). 

3.  Helm's  Cove  (1676). 

4.  Repaupo  (1684). 

D.  Quaker  settlements  of  West  New  Jersey: 

1.    Salem,    founded  by  John  Fenwick  (1675);  maintained  as  an 

independent  manor  under  Fenwick  until  1683;  settlers,    English 
immigrants,    and  some  Swedes  already  residents  of  the  vicinity. 
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2.    Burlington,    settled  by  two  groups  of  Quakers,    one  from  London 
and  the  other  from  Yorkshire  (1677). 


Establishment  of  Government  (Andrews,    III,    ch.    4;  Myers,    I,    49-68; 
Parsons,    pp.    ix-xii): 

A.  In  New  Jersey: 

1.  Issue  of  the  "Concessions  and  Agreement"  by  the  proprietors, 
Berkeley  and  Carteret  (Feb.    10,    1665): 

a.  Purpose--to  encourage  settlement  in  New  Jersey. 

b.  Features--all  settlers  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  proprie- 
tors and  agree  to  payment  of  the  quitrent;  full  freedom  of 
conscience;  right  of  freeholders  to  choose  representatives 
to  a  general  law-making  assembly;  right  of  jury  trial  and 
appeal;  levy  of  taxes  for  support  of  government. 

2.  Appointment  by  proprietors  of  Philip  Carteret  as  governor 
(April,    1665);  council  of  seven  members  chosen  by  governor. 

3.  First  meeting  of  Assembly  at  Elizabethtown  (May  29,    1668); 
towns  represented:  Bergen,    Elizabethtown,    Newark,    Middle- 
town,    and  Shrewsbury. 

4.  Transfer  of  the  capital  of  East  New  Jersey  to  Perth  Amboy 
(1686). 

B.  In  West  New  Jersey: 

1.    Issue  of  the  "Laws,    Concessions  and  Agreements"  by  William 
Perm  (March  3,    1677).      (The  original  document  is  in  the 
custody  of  the  Burlington  City  Loan  and  Trust  Company  at 
Burlington,    N.J.     Half-tone  photographs  of  the  title  page,    text 
pages,    and  signatures  are  printed  in  Parsons,    Floyd  W.  ,    New 
Jersey-Life,    Industries  and  Resources  of  a  Great  State, 
pp.    x-xii,    New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,    Newark, 
N.J.  ,    1928): 

a.  William  Penn  the  author. 

b.  Purpose--a  true  constitution  intended  as  the  framework  of 
government  for  the  province.  e, 

c.  Democratic  origin--bore  the  approval  and  signatures  of  two 
hundred  twenty-five  persons  (proprietors,    freeholders,    and 
inhabitants- -all  interested  in  the  enterprise)  before  the 
first  emigrants  left  England. 

d.  Features--absolute  religious  freedom;  right  of  trial  by  jury; 
publicity  of  courts  of  justice;  right  of  petition;  individual 
rights  guaranteed  by  law;  no  arbitrary  imprisonment  for 
debt;  no  capital  punishment,    even  for  treason,    unless  the 
assembly  so  decreed;  taxation  only  by  representatives  of 
voters;  a  general  assembly  to  consist  of  either  proprietors 
or  freeholders;  an  electorate  made  up  of  all  resident  pro- 
prietors,   freeholders,    and  inhabitants  voting  by  secret 
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ballot;*  powers  of  assembly  included  the  right  to  choose  its 
own  time  of  meeting,    time  of  adjournment,    freedom  of 
speech,    to  fix  pay  of  members,    and  to  have  full  control 
over  legislation  within  the  constitutional  limits;  subordina- 
tion of  executive  to  the  legislative  power  and  latter 
responsible  to  the  people.      Undemocratic  features- -appoint- 
ment of  the  executive  by  the  Duke  of  York;  requirement  of 
the  quit  rent. 

2.  Appointment  by  James,    Duke  of  York,    of  Edward  Byllinge  as 
governor;  Samuel  Jennings  appointed  deputy  governor  by 
Byllinge  (1680). 

3.  First  meeting  of  Assembly  at  Burlington  (1680);  general 
assembly  consisted  of  deputy  governor,    council,    and  deputies; 
meetings  annually,    spring  and  fall,    each  year  at  Burlington 
until  1701  (except  during  years  1686-  1692  for  which  no  records 
have  been  found);  functions-- selection  of  justices  and  adminis- 
tration officials,    and  law-making;  electors  were  freeholders 
(after  1683);  representation  by  tenths  until  1694  and  thereafter 
by  counties. 


Proprietary  Government  Contested  (Andrews,    III,    ch.    4;  Tanner, 
Province  of  New  Jersey  1664-1738): 

A.  Underlying  causes: 

1.  Assumption  by  proprietors  of  governmental  authority. 

2.  Demand  by  proprietors  of  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  payment  of 
the  quitrent  by  freeholders. 

3.  Right  to  land  and  the  franchise  concomitant. 

4.  Jurisdictional  conflicts  arising  from  the  Nicolls  patents  to 
lands  in  New  Jersey. 

5.  Attempts  of  New  York  to  acquire  control  over  New  Jersey. 

6.  Efforts  of  the  British  crown  to  unify  American  possessions. 

B.  The  struggle  in  East  New  Jersey: 

1.  Meeting  of  a  general  assembly  at  Shrewsbury  (Dec.    12,    1667), 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  jurisdiction  for  towns 
of  the  Monmouth  grant;  refusal  to  take  oath  of  allegiance  to 
proprietors. 

2.  Refusal  of  settlers  under  the  Monmouth  and  Elizabethtown 
patents  to  pay  quitrents  (1670). 

3.  Voiding  of  the  Nicolls  grants  and  support  of  proprietary  claims 
by  Duke  of  York  (1672). 

4.  Arrest  and  trial  of  Governor  Carteret  by  Governor  Andros  on 
charge  of  illegal  exercise  of  authority  and  jurisdiction;  freeing 
of  Carteret  of  charges  by  New  York  jury;  repudiation  of  Andros 
act  and  his  recall  by  Duke  of  York  (1680). 


*The  ballot  was  used  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1634. 
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5.  Surrender  of  proprietary  government  (June  19,    1688)  and 
annexation  of  the  Jerseys  to  the  Dominion  of  New  England 
(1688-89);  no  central  government  until  unification  of  the  two 
divisions  under  Governor  Andrew  Hamilton  (1692). 

6.  Relations  with  New  York:  dispute  for  possession  of  Staten 
Island;  the  Hester  case  (favorable  decision  to  the  East  New 
Jersey  proprietors  to  establish  Perth  Amboy  as  a  customs  port 
independent  of  New  York,    1700). 

7.  End  of  proprietary  government:  retention  by  proprietors  of 
rights  to  land  (in  the  instructions  which  were  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  Governor  Cornbury  on  July  29,    1703,    he  was 
requested  to  secure  from  the  first  assembly  to  meet  a  law  con- 
firming "the  right  and  property  of  the   said  general  proprietors 
to  the  soil  of  the  province   .  .  .  together  with  all  such  quit- rents 
as  are  due  and  all  other  privileges,    excepting  the  right  of 
government"--New  Jersey  Archives,    II,    517). 

C.  The  struggle  in  West  New  Jersey: 

1.  Attempt  of  John  Fenwick  to  establish  an  independent  manor  at 
Salem  (1675-1683);  refusal  to  recognize  authority  of  West  New 
Jersey  Assembly: 

a.  Trial  and  imprisonment  of  Fenwick  by  Governor  Andros  for 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  land  within  the  grant  to  the  Duke 
of  York. 

b.  Surrender  of  his  lands  (except  150, 000  acres)  to  Penn 
(Mar.    1,    1682)  and  his  election  as  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly 
at  Burlington  (168  3). 

2.  Efforts  of  Governor  Andros  to  collect  import  duties;  West  New 
Jersey  ports  declared  legally  free  through  royal  confirmation 
of  release  of  James,    Duke  of  York,    to  Edward  Byllinge  of 
Sept.    3,    1680  (1682). 

3.  Proprietors'   right  to  choose  governor  and  council  challenged 
by  deputies  (1683). 

4.  Annexation  of  province  to  Dominion  of  New  England  (1688). 

5.  Sale  of  rights  by  Daniel  Coxe  to  West  Jersey  Society  (Mar.  4, 
1692). 

6.  Union  of  the  Jerseys  under  Andrew  Hamilton  (1692). 

7.  Factional  antagonisms  among  the  proprietors  undermine 
proprietary  authority  and  result  in  anarchy. 

8.  Termination  of  proprietary  government  (see  B,    7,    above). 

D.  Permanent  outcomes: 

1.  The  Assembly,    representing  the  small  landowners,    emerges  as 
the  stronger  institution,    at  the  expense  of  the  governor  and 
council,    which  had  represented  the  proprietary  interests. 

2.  New  York  thwarted  in  attempts  to  control  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  Union  of  East  and  West  New  Jersey  under  one  governor  with 
capitals  at  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington. 
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4.    Surrender  by  proprietors  of  their  powers  of  government  to  the 
crown. 


Material  and  Cultural  Progress  (Lane,    ch.    2;  Fisher,    The  Quaker 
Colonies,    chs.    8-11;  Wertenbaker,    The  Founding  of  American 
Civilization- -The  Middle  Colonies,    ch.    4  and  ch.    7): 

A.  Improvements  in  transportation  (see  insert  map,    The  Province  of 
New  Jersey  (1777): 

1.  Earliest  highways: 

a.  Old  Dutch  Road  or  Trenton-Elizabethtown  Road  (Trenton, 
Princeton,    New  Brunswick,    Elizabethtown);  from  Elizabeth- 
town  a  traveler  going  north  to  New  York  would  complete  his 
journey  by  water. 

b.  Lawrie's  Road  (Perth  Amboy  to  Burlington);  authorized  1683; 
laid  out  1684;   "First  overland  transportation  offered  the 
public.  " 

c.  The  King's  Highway  (Burlington  to  Salem);  authorized  by 
West  New  Jersey  Assembly  1681;  passed  through  Moorestown, 
Haddonfield,    Woodbury,    and  Swede sboro. 

d.  Highway  to  connect  Cape  May  with  Burlington;  authorized  by 
West  New  Jersey  Assembly  1697;  road  completed  1707;  from 
Salem  this  road  paralleled  the  marshy  area  along  Delaware 
Bay  to  Cape  May. 

2.  Earliest  ferries: 

a.  Communipaw  Ferry  (1661). 

b.  Lawrie's  Stage  Ferry  (Perth  Amboy-New  York)  (1684). 

c.  Redford's  Ferry  (Perth  Amboy-South  Amboy);  to  connect 
with  Lawrie's  Road  (1684). 

d.  Trenton  Ferry  (1675). 

e.  Aarent  Schuyler's  Ferry  (Burlington). 

f.  Royden's,    later  Cooper's  Ferry  (Camden- Philadelphia) 
(1688). 

g.  Inian's  Ferry  (New  Brunswick);  established  1686;  patent 
issued  1698. 

h.    Arthur  Simpson's  Ferry  (Amboy-Navesink)  (1701). 

B.  Industrial  progress: 

1.    In  West  New  Jersey:  importance  of  the  enterprises  of  Dr. 

Daniel  Coxe;  Burlington  the  industrial  center  of  the  province. 

a.  Establishment  of  whaling  industry  and  codfisheries  at  Cape 
May;  New  England  Town  first  important  settlement. 

b.  Founding  of  the  pottery  industry  near  Burlington  by  Dr. 
Coxe;  earliest  white  ware  made  in  America  (c.  1684). 

c.  Manufacture  of  wine  and  distilled  liquors. 

d.  Production  of  naval  stores. 

e.  Beginning  of  fruit  raising  at  Cape  May. 
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Cultural  trends: 

1.  Puritan  influences: 

a.  Transplantation  of  the  New  England  town  (now  township)  to 
eastern  New  Jersey  with  characteristic  arrangements  for 
dividing  the  land. 

b.  The  town  meeting  with  annual  election  of  townsmen. 

c.  The  village  with  its  common,    outlying  fields,    etc.      (Note: 
the  commons,    originally  set  aside  for  military  training  and 
other  purposes,    still  survive  in  the  Puritan  towns,    as  in 
Newark,    in  the  present-day  public  parks). 

d.  The  chiirches  and  ministers;  influence  upon  government, 
laws,    and  education. 

2.  Quaker  influences: 

a.  Introduction  of  democratic  principles  of  government. 

b.  Opposition  to  performance  of  military  service. 
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Chapter  III 
NEW  JERSEY  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (1702-1776) 


In  many  respects  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  greatest  in  New 
Jersey's  long  history.      The  careful  student  of  the  period  will  find 
much  to  surprise  him  and  not  a  few  truths  that  will  contradict 
commonly  accepted  notions  of  its  past  manner  of  life  and  social  evolu- 
tion.     More  important  still,    he  will  derive  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  economic  and  social  developments  of  the  age  to  the 
future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  state,    develop- 
ments moreover  which  are  deeply  revealing  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  century  is  one  of  transition:  transition  in  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  face  of  nature;  transition  in  the  people  themselves,    in 
their  habits  of  life,    of  thought,    and  of  attitude  toward  one  another; 
transition  from  a  condition  of  political  dependency  to  one  of  political 
responsibility,    when  the  structure  of  the  institutions,    and  even  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  we  now  live,    were  taking  root.      By  the 
close  of  the  period,    the  colony,    from  an  untamed  wilderness,    was 
rapidly  taking  on  the  aspect  of  a  more  settled  life.      Under  the  ax  of 
the  woodman,    the  original  forest  was  being  laid  low,    while  its 
meadows  were  dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle  and  its  uplands  were  aglow 
with  ripening  corn  and  wheat,    enough  and  to  spare. 

However,    it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  life  of  the  time  as 
moving  solely  into  the  groove  of  a  settled  agricultural  economy.      The 
rivers  and  creeks  were  now  alive  with  boats  of  all  kinds,    bearing  the 
products  of  farm  and  forest  to  more  remote  markets,    even  to  far- 
away Europe  and  the  Antilles.      Moreover,    the  position  of  the  colony, 
midway  between  the  New  England  group  and  the  southern  group,    had 
predestined  it  to  be  a  vital  land  bridge  connecting  the  two.      Coincident 
with  the  multiplication  of  new  roads  across  this  land  bridge,    there 
was  emerging  a  more  modern  system  of  overland  travel  by  stage. 
Based  on  the  principle  of  private  enterprise,    the  profit  incentive,    and 
the  competitive  spirit,    the  foundations  of  a  new  industry  were  being 
laid  that  had  already  placed  New  Jersey  in  the  forefront  of  transporta- 
tion progress  in  America  and  would  one  day  prove  of  immense 
economic  importance  to  its  people. 

The  colony's  industrial  progress  follows  a  somewhat  checkered 
pattern.      The  growth  of  the  iron  industry,    for  example,    is  not 
without  those  manifestations  of  unrestrained  private  aggrandizement 
so  well-known  to  every  student  of  our  national  history  during  the 
post-Civil  War  era.      Wasteful  exploitation  of  natural  resources,    the 
growth  of  monopoly,    company  towns  (manors),    imported  labor,    are 
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all  familiar  characteristics  of  the  provincial  industry. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  century,    through  the  zeal  and  inspired 
teaching  of  a  small  group  of  famous  evangelists,    the  colony  experi- 
enced an  uplifting  of  the  spirit  and  a  desire  for  higher  things  of  life 
that  sets  in  motion  a  train  of  developments  destined  to  make  of  its 
people  something  better  than  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

In  only  one  direction  was  there  a  serious  challenge  to  the  efforts 
of  Jerseymen  to  broaden  the  economic  basis  of  their  lives,    viz.  ,    in 
the  unwise  restrictions  imposed  by  an  unimaginative  bureaucracy 
located  in  far-distant  London.     Of  this  we  deal  at  greater  length  in 
the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Executive  Union  with  New  York  (1702-1738)  (Osgood,    85-94;  118-25; 
431-42;  Tanner,    chs.    11,    22,    27,    28;  Kemmerer,    chs.    1-8;  Myers,    I, 
69-82): 

A.  Retention  by  New  Jersey  of  its  separate  legislature. 

B.  Partisan  currents  in  provincial  politics;  causes: 

1.  The  nature  of  proprietorship  in  New  Jersey— many  proprietors, 
both  resident  and  absentee  (compare  with  Maryland,  a  proprie- 
tary colony  with  a  single  proprietor). 

2.  Former  separation  of  the  colony  into  two  divisions. 

3.  Variety  of  religious  sects:  plan  of  Anglicans  to  make  Burlington 
the  permanent  capital  and  seat  of  a  colonial  bishop. 

4.  National  and  personal  jealousies  between  Scots  and  English 
(not  until  1707  were  England  and  Scotland  joined  into  a  single 
nation  through  the  Act  of  Union;  although  their  numbers  had 
increased  substantially  through  migration  and  although 
proprietaries  in  New  Jersey,    under  British  law  Scots  were 
debarred  from  public  office). 

5.  Reluctance  of  proprietors  to  relinquish  their  control  over 
government.      (This  influence  was  strengthened  in  each  of  the 
provincial  divisions  by  organization  of  councils  of  proprietors 
and,    in  addition,    in  West  New  Jersey,    by  the  formation  of  the 
West  Jersey  Society.      Through  these  organizations  proprietary 
groups  fought  to  dominate  the  government  of  the  colony. 
Governor  Hunter,    for  example,    looked  for  support  to  the 
Council  of  East  Jersey   proprietors.  ) 

C.  Revival  of  proprietary  influence: 

1.    Appearance  of  rival  proprietary  factions:  (1)  the  Morris  party 
(Presbyterians  and  Anglicans)  vs.    Dockwra,    Sonmans  party 
(non-resident  proprietors),    in  East  New  Jersey;  (2)  the  Coxe 
party  (Anglicans)  vs.    the  Jennings  party  (Quakers)  in  West  New 
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Jersey;  (3)  the  anti-proprietary  party. 

2.  Bi-partisan  co-operation  between  Morris  and  Jennings  factions 
and  between  Sonmans  and  Coxe  groups. 

3.  Use  of  bribery  and  corruption  funds  by  both  proprietary  and 
anti-proprietary  parties  to  influence  elections  to  the  assembly 
(for  the  uses  to  which  these  moneys  were  put,    see  Osgood,    The 
American  Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,    II,    89-90,    and 
Tanner,    609). 

4.  Repeal  of  measures  of  1704  broadening  the  suffrage  and  taxing 
all  land  (including  proprietary  unimproved  land)  in  the  province, 

D.    Pacification  and  progress  under  Hunter: 

1.  Quakers  admitted  to  jury  service  and  their  affirmations  made 
legal. 

2.  Regulation  of  the  practice  of  law  and  reduction  of  cost  of 
litigation. 

3.  Improvement  of  personnel  of  the  council  and  of  the  supreme 
court. 

4.  Termination  of  ecclesiastical  ambitions  of  the  extreme 
Anglicans. 

5.  Governor's  advice  that  property  disputes  be  left  to  the  courts 
permits  council  to  consider  matters  of  general  public  concern 
(a  test  suit  against  the  Elizabethtown  patentees  was  settled 
favorably  to  the  East  New  Jersey  proprietors  in  1717). 

6.  Support  of  Hunter's  policies  by  later  administrations  and  by  the 
home  government. 


An  Independent  Colony  (1738-1776)  (Fisher,  chs.    1-8;  Kemmerer, 
chs.    8-21): 

A.  The  movement  for  a  separate  governor: 

1.  Supporters:  John  Kinsey,    Speaker  of  Assembly  (1730);  petition 
of  John  Anderson,    President  of  Council  (1736);  Grand  Jury  of 
Middlesex  County  (1736);  Richard  Partridge,    Colonial  Agent  of 
New  Jersey  (1736). 

2.  Lewis  Morris  commissioned  as  first  governor  of  New  Jersey 
under  the  Crown  (1738-1746). 

B.  Character  of  government  during  this  period: 

1.  Position  of  the  governor: 

a.  Obligation  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  commission 
as  the  imperial  government's  chief  colonial  representative. 

b.  Difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiar  land  system  in  New 
Jersey  (for  example,    the  land  riots  during  Belcher's  term). 

c.  Dependence  upon  the  Assembly  for  salary. 

d.  An  independent,    constructive  executive  policy  for  the 
general  welfare  difficult  of  attainment. 

2.  The  General  Assembly: 


.-T.-.i  ■v.-,i    r-— -.-    ■■■■  vy..'  ■  ■      ■-■■■■ 
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a.  Most  influential  branch  of  the  legislature;  acts  subject  to 
review  by  the  crown. 

b.  Sessions  held  alternately  at  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington. 

c.  Membership:  two  representatives  from  each  of  the  ten 
counties,    plus  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Perth  Amboy  and 
Burlington  (the  figures  cited  are  for  the  first  assembly 
under  Governor  Morris,    elected  in  1738;  this  number  was 
augmented  by  an  act  granting  representation  (two  each)  to 
Morris,    Sussex,    and  Cumberland  Counties,    December, 
1770). 

d.  Qualifications  of  members:  ownership  of  1,  000  acres  of  land 
or  500  pounds  sterling. 

e.  Suffrage  qualifications:  freeholders  with  100  acres  of  land 
in  their  own  right,  or  real  or  personal  property  valued  at 
50  pounds  sterling. 

f.  Important  rules: 

(1)  for  ordinary  business  a  quorum  consisted  of  twenty 
members;  when  money  was  to  be  raised,    of  twenty- four 
(adopted  1772). 

(2)  committee  on  grievances  established  with  power  to  sum- 
mon persons  and  records  (1744). 

(3)  petitions  for  private  bills  received  only  within  first  ten 
days  of  any  session. 

3.  The  Council: 

a.  Quality  of  membership:  "In  general  high,  its  membership 
including  many  of  the  most  able  and  influential  men  in  the 
province. " 

b.  Number  and  appointment:  twelve  councillors,    six  from  each 
of  the  divisions  of  East  and  West  New  Jersey,    recommended 
for  appointment  by  the  governor. 

c.  Functions:  advisory  body  to  the  governor  concerning  the 
establishment  of  courts,    building  of  forts  and  the  spending 
of  public  money,    and  a  general  supervision  of  administra- 
tion; with  the  governor  a  court  of  appeals  from  the 
provincial  courts. 

d.  Proprietary  influence:  proprietary  interests  were  often  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  council;  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  those  opposing  proprietors. 

4.  The  Judicial  System  (this  section  is  based  on  Richard  S.    Field, 
The  Provincial  Courts  of  New  Jersey,    N.  J.    Hist.    Soc.    Col.  , 
III,    256-62,    New  York,    1849). 

a.  Justice's  courts:  lowest  courts  held  by  justices  of  the  peace; 
jurisdiction  in  minor  civil  cases. 

b.  County  courts  (of  general  sessions  and  common  pleas): 
quarterly  meetings  at  county  seats;  court  of  general 
sessions  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  presided  over  by  a 
county  judge;  court  of  common  pleas  (civil  cases)  with 
three  presiding  judges. 

c.    Supreme  court  of  judicature:  one  chief  justice  and  two 
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associate  justices;  two  sessions  of  eight  days  each  a  year; 
sat  alternately  at  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington;  jurisdiction 
in  all  pleas,    both  civil  and  criminal;  justices  also  traveled 
on  circuit  once  a  year,    holding  general  assizes  and  sessions 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  of  common  pleas  at  the  county 
seats,    assisted  by  local  justices  of  the  peace. 

d.  Vice-admiralty  court:  governor  and  commissioners  chosen 
by  governor;  jurisdiction  in  maritime  affairs  and  authority 
in  statutes  regulating  commerce. 

e.  Prerogative  court:  governor  presiding  officer  with  surro- 
gates; jurisdiction  over  administration  of  estates. 

f.  Court  of  Chancery:  governor  the  presiding  judge  (Chancel- 
lor); cases  in  equity. 

g.  Court  of  appeal:  governor  and  council. 
Constitutional  conflicts: 

a.  Background  of  these  conflicts:  long  neglect  of  the  mother 
country;  distance  and  delays  in  obtaining  decisions  from 
crown  officials;  distrust  of  royal  governors;  absence  of 
clear  definition  of  relationship  between  crown  and  colony. 

b.  Conditions: 

(1)  Land  system:  titles  to  land  vested  in  proprietary  owners, 
not  in  government  (see   chapter  II);  validity  of  proprie- 
tary titles  to  extensive  tracts  vigorously  disputed; 
system  productive  of  strong  class  cleavages;  political 
reflection  to  be  noted  in  frequent  conflicts  between  the 
council  (dominated  by  proprietors)  and  the  assembly 
(the  popular  elected  representative  body). 

(2)  Quakerism:  strength  of  this  sect  in  the  assembly  which 
had  sole  power  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes; 
opposition  to  war  and  military  service;  their  presence  in 
government  regarded  by  many  as  harmful  to  proper 
defense  of  the  colony. 

(3)  Meeting  place  of  legislature  (see  2,    above);  any  deviation 
from  the  regular  alternation  frequently  became  an  issue 
in  opposing  the  governor. 

(4)  Paper-money  bills:  not  unique  to  New  Jersey;  in  general, 
opposed  by  the  home  government;  governor  and  council 
against;  popular  with  the  assembly. 

Land  conflicts: 

a.  Origin:  grants  of  land  made  by  Governor  Nicolls  of  New  York 
to  Elizabethtown  and  Monmouth  Associates  before  learning 
of  the  lease  of  New  Jersey  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  (see 
chapter  II). 

b.  Areas  involved:  Elizabethtown  grant  and  Monmouth  grant 
(these  two  tracts  comprised  about  five  of  the  present 
counties  of  the  state.      Hatfield,    in  his  History  of  Elizabeth, 
p.    36,    estimates  the  size  of  the  Elizabethtown  grant  at 
between  400, 000  and  500,  000  acres). 

c.  Causes:  refusal  of  settlers  to  recognize  proprietary 
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jurisdiction  or  to  pay  the  quitrent;  ejectment  suits;  charges 
by  settlers  of  proprietary  influence  over  juries. 

d.  Land  riots:  at  Newark  (1745);  Perth  Amboy  (1747,    1752); 
Hunterdon  County  (l754). 

e.  The  Elizabethtown  Bill  in  Chancery  (filed  April  13,  1745)-- 
"an  exhaustive  defense  of  proprietary  claims";  An  Answer 
to  a  Bill  in  the  Chancery  of  New  Jersey  (August,    1751). 

f.  Effects:  colony  agitated  over  conflicting  land  titles  for 
upward  of  a  hundred  years.     Persistent  refusal  of  assembly 
to  suppress  rioting  encouraged  outbreaks  in  other  sections 
of  the  colorty  and  produced  a  general  weakness  of  govern- 
ment.     Termination  of  the  issue  without  legal  decision;  not 
reopened  after  the  Revolution. 

7.    Boundary  conflicts. 

C.    Economic  progress: 

1.    Growth  in  population  and  settlements: 

a.    Table  of  Population  Increase  and  Distribution,    1745-1772 
(Fisher,    404-406,    based  on  official  census  figures). 


Total 
1745 
New  Jersey 
E.    New  Jersey 
W.    New  Jersey 
Hunterdon 
Cape  May 
Monmouth  (most  slaves) 

1772 
New  Jersey  c. 114, 522 

E.    New  Jersey  43, 500 

W.    New  Jersey  71, 022 


White 


Slave  or  Negro 


61, 

383 

56, 777 

4, 

606 

29, 

472 

26, 290 

3, 

182 

31, 

911 

30, 487 

1, 

424 

9, 

151 

(largest  county) 

1, 

188 

(smallest  county) 

(estimated) 
67, 710 


799 


3,  312 


b.  New  counties:  Hunterdon  (1713);  Morris  (1739);  Cumberland 
(1748);  Sussex  (1753)  (Sussex  included  also  the  present 
Warren  county)  (see  insert  map,    The  Province  of  New 
Jersey  (1777)). 

c.  Areas  of  most  rapid  settlement: 

(1)  The  Delaware  River  region. 

(2)  Navigable  rivers,    especially  the  Raritan. 

(3)  Trenton-New  Brunswick  Highway. 

2.    Improvements  in  travel  and  transportation  (Lane,   chs.    2-5; 

insert  map,    The  Province  of  New  Jersey  (1777). 

a.    River  transportation:  larger  size  of  18th  century  rivers 
(Bound  Creek  and  Elizabeth  River  examples,    with  landings 
to  accommodate  sloops);  importance  of  river  transporta- 
tion to  the  farmer  (individual  farm  landings  and  boats); 
types  of  boats  in  general  use:  flatboat,    scow,    skiff,    bateau, 
wherry  (shallow-water  boats)  and  shallop,    sloop,    periauger 
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(deep-water  boats);  discomfort,    dangers,    and  delays  of 
water  travel. 

(1)  The  Delaware: 

(a)  Dependence  of  river  towns  on  river  trade. 

(b)  Feeders:  Maurice,    Cohansey,    Alloways,    Salem, 

Oldman's,    Raccoon,    Big  Timber,    Cooper's,    Rancocas, 
and  Crosswicks  Creeks. 

(c)  Early  ports:  Salem  and  Burlington,    now  outstripped 
by  Philadelphia. 

(d)  Commercial  centers  and  river  ports:  Burlington, 
Salem,    Cape  May,    Gloucester,    Bordentown,    Trenton 
(favorable  location  at  head  of  tidewater). 

(e)  Types  of  carriers  in  use  on  upper  Delaware:  the 
canoe,    rafts,    the  Durham  boat. 

(f)  Export  and  import  trade  of  the  Delaware  region 

c.    1750  (as  listed  by  Israel  Acrelius  in  his  A  History 
of  New  Sweden  and  quoted  by  Lane):  to  West  Indies-- 
wheat,    flour,    bread,    corn,    beef,    bacon,    cheese, 
butter,    staves,    cedar  shingles,    bar-iron;  from  West 
Indies--rum,    sugar,    syrup,    Spanish  gold  and  silver 
and  exchange  upon  England;  to  Lisbon--wheat,    ship- 
bread,    wax;  from  Lisbon- -wine,    salt,    olive  oil,    silk, 
satin,    tea,    spices  and  coin;  to  England  and  Ireland-- 
furs,    hides,    iron,    ship  stores;  from  England  and 
Ireland--manufactures  and  linen;  to  North  Carolina- - 
wheat  flour,    bread,    cheese;  from  North  Carolina-- 
tar,    pitch,    turpentine,    hides,    and  tallow. 

(g)  Absorption  of  bulk  of  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  by 
Philadelphia. 

(2)  The  Raritan: 

(a)  Most  important  commercial  waterway  of  East  New 
Jersey. 

(b)  Gateway  to  the  interior  of  Somerset  and  Hunterdon 
counties. 

(c)  Staple  crops  wheat  and  corn. 

(d)  Raritan  Landing:  head  of  tidewater;  early  rival  of  New 
Brunswick;  important  flour-milling  center  and 
transfer  point. 

(e)  New  Brunswick:  chartered  1730;  tidewater,    develop- 
ment of  back  country  and  intersection  of  "Dutch 
Trail"  with  Raritan  River,    factors  in  rise;  loading 
point  for  sloops;  important  commodities-- flour,    meal, 
grain,    meat,    lumber  (planks,    boards,    staves),    linen, 
copper  (after  1748).     Perth  Amboy:  chief  port  of 
entry  of  East  New  Jersey;  intercolonial  coastal  trade; 
foreign  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe;  dis- 
tribution point  for  eastern  New  Jersey  of  foreign 
imports;  exports--grain,    flour,    meat,    lumber; 
imports--rum,    molasses,    salt;  slave  port  of  New 
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Jersey, 
b.    Land  transportation  and  travel: 

(1)  Principal  intercolonial  roads: 

(a)  Lawrie's  Road  (Perth  Amboy  to  Burlington)  (1684); 
first  public  overland  transportation. 

(b)  South  Amboy- Bordentown  Road  (1740);  Joseph  Borden, 
promoter;  ten  miles  shorter,    more  popular  than 
Lawrie  's. 

(c)  Old  Dutch  Road  (Trenton-New  Brunswick-Elizabeth- 
town);  favorite  route  after  1765;  by  water  from 
Elizabethtown  to  New  York. 

(d)  Newark-Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  Road  (1766);  first 
all- land  route  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware. 

(2)  Principal  intra- colonial  roads: 

(a)  The  King's  Highway  (Burlington  to  Salem):  authorized 
by  Assembly  1681;  passed  through  Moorestown, 
Haddonfield,    Woodbury,    and  Swede sboro. 

(b)  Salem-Cape  May  highways:  authorized  by  West 
Jersey  Assembly  1697;  one  road  lay  close  to  Delaware 
Bay,    the  other  passed  further  inland. 

(c)  Old  York  Road  (Lambertville,  Ringoes,  Somerville, 
Bound  Brook--to  connect  with  the  Raritan  Road);  the 
road  of  German  immigration. 

(d)  Raritan  Road:  north  bank  of  Raritan,    along  branch  of 
Minisink  Trail. 

(e)  Crosswicks-Middletown-Shrewsbury  Road:  route  of 
Clinton's  withdrawal  after  Battle  of  Monmouth. 

(f )  Paulus  Hook-Phillipsburg  Road  (via  Passaic,    Hanover, 
Morristown,    Hackettstown,    Oxford):  main  east-west 
highway  in  north. 

(g)  Private  roads  to  reach  primary  resources. 

(3)  Road  building  and  improvement: 

(a)  Character  of  early  roads:  poor;  narrow  and  winding, 
built  on  earlier  trails;  stump  infested;  ungraded  and 
unditched;  corduroy  pavements  through  swamps; 
apathy  of  people  and  absence  of  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples of  road  construction  were  obstacles  to 
improvement. 

(b)  Responsibility  for  building  and  upkeep:  primarily  a 
local  responsibility;  establishment  of  county  Road 
Boards  (origin  of  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders) 
(1683);  principle  established  of  levying  cost  of 
improvements  upon  those  benefiting;  initiative  taken 
by  central  authorities  at  times;  popular  election  of 
road  Overseers  and  Surveyors  (1760). 

(4)  Stage  lines: 

(a)  Early  lines:  Dell's  line  (late  17th  century),    no  fixed 
schedule;  Huddy's  line,    holding  a  monopoly  of  freight 
transportation- -fortnightly  schedule  (1706);  Smith 
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and  Moon's  line,    with  weekly  schedule  (1733);  all 
operated  over  Lawrie's  Road. 

(b)  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick:  water  connections  to 
Philadelphia  and  to  Perth  Amboy  and  New  York; 
semi-weekly  schedule  (1738). 

(c)  South  Amboy  to  Bordentown:  shorter  and  more  popu- 
lar than  Amboy- Burlington  route;  weekly  schedule 
(1740);  inauguration  of  winter  service;  three  days 
Philadelphia-New  York  (after  1750). 

(d)  Connection  by  stage  lines:  of  Trenton  and  Philadelphia; 
of  New  Brunswick  and  (l)  Perth  Amboy  (1756), 

(2)  New  Blazing  Star  Ferry  (near  Woodbridge), 

(3)  Elizabethtown  Point,    (4)  Bergen  Point  Ferry, 
Staten  Island  (all  before  1764)--object,    to  shorten 
water  journey. 

(e)  Paulus  Hook  to  Bergen  Point  and  west  (Sybrandt  and 
Mersereau's  lines),    following  establishment  of 
Paulus  Hook  Ferry  (1764). 

(f )  Paulus  Hook  to  Newark  and  west,    following  comple- 
tion of  new  road  between  Newark  and  Bergen  (1766); 
Mersereau's  "Flying  Machines";  reduction  of  time-- 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,    to  one  and  one-half  days 
(1771). 

(5)  Principal  ferries  (for  ferries  established  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century,    see    chapter  II): 

(a)  Hudson  River:  Weehawken,    Pavonia,    Hoboken, 
Paulus  Hook. 

(b)  Delaware  River:  Coryell's  (Lambertville),    Wells' 
(New  Hope,    Pa.  ),    Trenton. 

(c)  Passaic  and  Hackensack  River  ferries  (1766). 

(d)  Stage  boat  connections:  Philadelphia  with  Burlington, 
Bordentown,    and  Trenton;  New  Brunswick  with  Perth 
Amboy  and  New  York;  Perth  Amboy  with  New  York; 
Woodbridge,    Elizabethtown  Point,    Bergen  Point 
Ferry  with  New  York. 

(6)  Types  of  vehicles  employed: 

(a)  In  transporting  freight:  packhorse,  sled,  drag,  cart, 
wagon. 

(b)  In  travel:   stage  wagon  (developed  from  farm  wagon); 
stage  coach  (introduced  in  1772);  chariot,    riding  chair, 
chaise,    and  sleigh. 

(7)  Conditions  of  travel:  delays  caused  by  the  water  stages  of 
one's  journey;  bad  roads,    discomfort  of  the  stage  wagon; 
seasonal  limitations: 

(a)  Tavern  accommodations  and  the  tavernkeepers:  food, 
drink,  and  entertainment;  rates;  signboards  (names); 
well-known  taverns. 

(b)  Comments  of  famous  travelers  (David  Brainerd, 
George  Whitfield,    Alexander  Hamilton,  ,  M.  D.  ,    Peter 
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Kalm,    Andrew  Burnaby). 
(8)  Significant  outcomes  of  improvements  in  transportation: 

(a)  Encouragement  of  settlement  through  the  building  of 
new  roads. 

(b)  Penetration  by  later   immigration,    notably  Scotch- 
Irish  and  German,    deeper  into  the  colony. 

(c)  Roads  essential  to  the  growth  of  agriculture,    tapping 
of  natural  resources,    development  of  shipping 
centers,    and  the  choice  of  markets. 

(d)  Foundation  of  a  prosperous  transportation  industry. 

(e)  Socially  the  road  system  served  as  a  unifying  bond, 
furthering  the  assimilation  of  many  peoples  diverse 
in  nationality,    language,    and  religion. 

(f )  Inter colonially  a  vital  link  in  the  unification  of  the 
middle  colonies. 

(g)  In  acceleration  of  speed  of  travel,  general  expansion 
of  stage  lines,  and  improvements  in  the  stage  wagon, 
New  Jersey  was  the  leading  colony. 

Development  of  industries  and  trade  ("Woodward,    Development 
of  Agriculture  in  New  Jersey  1640-1880,     chs.    1-4;  Woodward, 
Ploughs  and  Politicks,    entire  book;  Boyer,    Early  Forges  and 
Furnaces  in  New  Jersey,    entire  book;  Myers,    III,    83-95): 

a.  Agriculture  and  related  industries: 

(1)  Important  primary  and  processed  crops:  wheat,    Indian 
corn,    meal,    flour,    hay  and  hemp;  lesser  crops:  rye, 
oats,    barley,    buckwheat,    flax. 

(2)  Animal  husbandry:  cows,    oxen,    hogs,    cattle,    sheep, 
horses,    mules,    goats;  dairying:  production  of  milk, 
butter,    cheese;  tanning  and  leathering;  fulling;   soap 
making. 

(3)  Beginning  of  a  market- gardening  industry.      Fruit  grow- 
ing: apples,    pears,    plums,    peaches,    cherries;  beverages: 
cider  and  other  drinks  made  of  fruit  juices  or  honey. 

(4)  Bee  culture:  honey  and  wax. 

(5)  Fisheries:  shellfish,    shad,    sturgeon,    salt  fish,    fish  oil, 
glue  (oyster  shells  were  often  used  in  the  reduction  of 
iron  ore). 

(6)  Important  products  entering  into  export  trade:  flour, 
beef,    pork.      (Report  of  Governor  Belcher  in  1749;  see 
"Woodward,    Ploughs  and  Politicks.  ) 

(7)  Aids  and  handicaps  to  18th  century  agriculture: 

(a)  Careless  and  wasteful  methods  of  land  use. 

(b)  Restrictions  of  British  government  on  issues  of 
paper  money. 

(c)  Bounties  to  encourage  the  raising  of  hemp  and  flax 
and  production  of  silk  (N.  J.    Assembly,    1765). 

b.  Lumbering  and  related  industries: 

(1)  Fuel. 

(2)  Building  of  houses  and  barns;  wharves;  fence  posts  and 
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rails. 

(3)  Shipbuilding  and  boatbuilding. 

(4)  Building  of  roads  (corduroy)  and  bridges. 

(5)  Making  of  hogsheads  and  barrel  staves. 

(6)  Charcoal  ("coal")  for  iron  smelting.      "Pennsylvania 
cannot  build  a  ship,    or  even  a  tolerable  House,    nor  ship 
off  a  Hogshead  or  a  pine  stave"  without  New  Jersey 
timber  (letter  of  Governor  Morris  to  Board  of  Trade  in 
1742,    cited  by  Woodward,    Ploughs  and  Politicks,    14). 

Iron  manufacture  (see  insert  map,    The  Province  of  New 
Jersey  (1777): 

(1)  Common  terms  used  in  the  industry:  furnace,    forge, 
bloomery,    pigs,    sows,    castings,    stamping  mill, 
slitting-mill,    plating  forge,    rolling  mill,    bars,    rods. 

(2)  Types  of  ore  used:  magnetite  and  red  hematite  in 
northern  New  Jersey;  bog  ore,    mostly  in  southern  New 
Jersey  (for  a  description  of  bog  iron  see  Boyer,    2,    or 
Woodward,    Ploughs  and  Politicks,    87). 

(3)  Essentials  of  a  successful  manufactory:  water  power 
(dams,  sluiceways,  water  wheels);  extensive  area  of 
forest  land. 

(4)  The  iron  manor--its  life  and  labor;  typical  manors: 
Taunton;  Batsto;  Ringwood. 

(5)  Eighteenth-century  ironmasters: 

(a)  Peter  Hasenclever  and  The  American  Iron  Company 
enterprises  (Bergen  County,    now  Passaic  County). 

(b)  The  Ogden  family- -various  enterprises  in  Bergen, 
Morris,    and  Sussex  counties. 

(c)  The  Ford  family  (especially  Col.  Jacob  Ford,  Sr.  , 
and  Col.  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.  )--various  enterprises  in 
Morris  County. 

(d)  John  Jacob  Faesch--enterprises  in  Morris  County, 
including  Middle  Forge. 

(e)  Charles  Re  ad- -Taunton,  Etna  (Aetna),  Atsion,  and 
Batsto  (Burlington  County). 

(6)  Some  famous  ironworks: 

(a)  Shrewsbury  or  Tinton  Falls  Iron  Works,    near  Shrews- 
bury,   Monmouth  County  (c.    1675):  earliest  of  record 
in  New  Jersey. 

(b)  Mount  Holly  Iron  Works:  on  S.    Br.    Rancocas  Creek, 
Burlington  County  (1730);  manufacture  of  iron  kettles 
for  Continental  Army;  destroyed  by  British  in  June, 
1778. 

(c)  Ringwood  Furnace  and  Forges:  on  Ringwood  River, 
Passaic  County  (1742);  associated  with  names  of 
Ogden,    Hasenclever,    John  Erskine,    Martin  Ryerson, 
Peter  Cooper,    and  Abram  S.    Hewitt;  supply  base  for 
Washington's  army;  manufacture  of  portable  camp 
ovens  and  iron  for  defense  of  Hudson  River;   site  of 
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Ringwood  Manor  State  Park. 

(d)  Middle  or  Aetna  (Etna)  Forge:  on  branch  of  Rockaway 
River,    Morris  County  (c.    1749);  erection  of  powder 
mill  by  Jacob  Ford,    Jr.  ,    during  Revolution;  purchase 
by  Federal  Government  as  site  of  powder  magazine 
after  1853;  now  Picatinny  Arsenal. 

(e)  Andover  Iron  Works  or  Waterloo  Forge:  on  branch  of 
Pequest  River,    Sussex  County  (1760);  operated  by 
Board  of  War  during  Revolution. 

(f )  Hibernia  or  Adventure  Furnace  and  Forge:  on 
Whippany  River,    Morris  County  (1763  or  1764); 
products--large  round  shot,    grape  shot  for  American 
army. 

(g)  Batsto  and  Taunton  Furnace  and  Forge:  located  on 
Batsto  River  and  Haines  Creek,    respectively, 
Burlington  County  (1766);  manufacture  of  munitions 
(cannon,    cannon  balls,    shot)  and  salt  evaporating 
pans  for  Washington's  army. 

(7)  Obstacles  to  development  of  the  industry.      Efforts  by 
Great  Britain  to  regulate  the  industry:  Act  of  1750 
prohibiting  the  further  building  of  slitting  or  rolling 
mills,    plating  forges  or  iron  manufacture;  restriction  of 
iron  exports  to  England  (1764)  (Boyer,    Early  Forges  and 
Furnaces  in  New  Jersey), 
d.    Subordinate  industries: 

(1)  "Mining"  of  cedar  logs. 

(2)  Copper  mining:  mines  of  Peter  Schuyler  on  Passaic 
River;  at  New  Brunswick  and  Rocky  Hill. 

(3)  Silverwork. 

(4)  Pottery. 

(5)  Brickmaking. 

(6)  Glassmaking. 

D.    Educational  and  social  progress  (Fisher,    ch.    11;  Wertenbaker, 
ch.    5;  Kull,    ch.    31): 
1.    Religious  conditions: 

a.  Diversity  of  religious  sects;  Presbyterians  predominant. 

b.  Liberty  of  conscience  (except  Catholics);*  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  despotism. 

c.  Status  of  the  clergy:  few  in  number;   small  and  uncertain 
income;  dual  occupations  (as  physician  and  minister); 
extent  of  parish  and  necessity,    at  times,    for  caring  for  two 
or  more  parishes;  itinerancy. 

d.  Work  among  the  Indians:  David  Brainerd;  John  Brainerd  and 
the  establishment  of  the  settlement  at  Brotherton  (1758). 

(In  1801  the  remnant  of  the  Lenape,    then  at  Brotherton,    was 


^Pennsylvania  excepted,    Roman  Catholics  were  without  political 
rights  in  eighteenth  century  colonial  America. 
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removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Oneida,    New  York.  ) 
e.    The  Great  Awakening:  evangelistic  work  of  George  White- 
field  and  Gilbert  Tennent;  influence  upon  the  Presbyterian 
denomination;  The  Great  Schism  within  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  act  of  the  Synod  of  1738  prohibiting  ordination  of 
ministers  without  college  diplomas. 

2.  Beginnings  of  higher  education: 

a.  Purpose:  to  prepare  young  men  for  Christian  ministry. 

b.  College  of  New  Jersey,    now  Princeton  University,    chartered 
(1746);  opened  at  Elizabethtown  (1747);   removal  to  Newark 
(1747);  established  at  Princeton  (1756). 

c.  Founding  of  Queens  College,    now  Rutgers  University,    at 
New  Brunswick,    by  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
(1766).      (In  1945,    Rutgers  University  was  designated  as  the 
State  University.  ) 

3.  Introduction  of  the  printing  press: 

a.  Earliest  permanent  press  set  up  at  Woodbridge  by  James 
Parker  between  1751  and  1753. 

b.  "The  New  American  Magazine,  "  first  periodical  edited  and 
published  in  the  colony;  James  Parker,    publisher  (1758) 
(Myers,    II,    145). 

4.  Slavery: 

a.  Numbers  and  distribution. 

b.  The  slave  market  at  Perth  Amboy. 

c.  Character  and  uses  of  slave  labor:  in  iron  industry;  as 
household  servants;  as   "plantation"  laborers;  as  stage 
drivers,    boatmen,    etc.  ;  comparison  with  indentured 
servants . 

d.  Growth  of  anti- slavery  sentiment: 

(1)  Preaching  of  John  Woolman  among  the  Quakers. 

(2)  Efforts  to  secure  repeal  of  laws  restricting  manumission. 
(Before  he  could  free  a  slave,    a  master  was  required  to 
file  a  bond  of  200  pounds  to  relieve  the  community  of  his 
support  in  case  of  future  indigency.  ) 

(3)  Attempts  to  prohibit  further  slave  importations. 

(4)  Levy  of  an  import  duty  of  L15  per  head  (1767);  renewed 
for  ten  years  (1769). 

5.  Morality  and  the  punishment  of  crime: 

a.  Influence  of  the  Quaker,    the  Puritan,    and  the  Calvinist. 

b.  Lotteries:  frequency;  variety  of  purposes;  prohibition  by  law 
(1748);  weak  policy  of  legislature  in  authorizing  exceptions. 

c.  Punishment  of  crime:   speed  and  severity  of  justice;  use  of 
the  whipping  post,    branding  iron,    and  the  gallows;  imprison- 
ment for  debt;  money  fines  for  minor  offenses. 
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Chapter  IV 
THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD  (1764-1790) 


England  emerged  from  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  greatest  power 
in  the  world  and  in  possession  of  a  world-wide  colonial  empire. 
American  colonists  had  rejoiced  in  her  great  achievements,    particu- 
larly in  the  defeat  of  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  the 
expulsion  of  France  from  the  New  World.      Though  the  victories  had 
been  great,    the  cost  had  come  high,    and  British  statesmen  soon 
resolved  to  place  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  colonial  administration 
upon  the  colonies  themselves.      In  1764,    therefore,    the  Grenville 
ministry  instituted  a  new  policy  of  direct  taxation  of  the  colonies  by 
Parliament,    a  policy  that  was  not  only  upsetting  in  its  effects  on 
American  economy  but  which  also  ran  counter  to  the  deeply  rooted 
colonial  concept  of  the  role  of  Parliament  in  government. 

While  New  Jersey  probably  suffered  less  direct  hardship  because 
of  trade  restrictions  than  some  of  the  other  colonies,    she  felt 
severely  the  curtailment  in  the  issues  of  paper  money  and  the 
ensuing  deflation  in  prices,    and  her  sympathies  were  with  her  neigh- 
bors on  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  tax 
and  legislate  for  the  people  of  America. 

After  a  full  decade  of  debate  of  the  issues  and  unceasing  effort  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  crown  and  the  colony,    the 
people  of  New  Jersey,    with  admirable  restraint,    turned  first  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  more  effective  government  of  their  own,    and 
later,    after  independence  had  been  won,    joined  with  others  to  estab- 
lish a  new  federation  among  the  family  of  nations.      How  was  the 
change  from  colony  to  state  accomplished?     The  origin  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  the  work  of  the  successive  sessions  of  this 
body,    the  activities  of  the  various  committees,    and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Congress  into  a  Constitutional  Convention, 
indicate  organizing  ability  of  a  high  order,    a  rather  widespread 
interest  in  political  affairs,    and  a  determination  to  effect  in  a  peace- 
ful fashion,    if  possible,    a  change  in  the  fundamental  basis  of  govern- 
ment.     Not  all  joined  in  these  efforts,    however,    for  there  were  those 
who,    for  reasons  of  personal  interest  or  reluctance  to  resort  to 
revolutionary  measures,    remained  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the 
king. 

The  War  in  New  Jersey  was  fought  against  the  background  of  the 
disasters  on  Long  Island  and  at  Fort  Washington,    which  taught  the 
Americans  caution  in  the  face  of  superior  forces  and  led  them  to  the 
strategy  of  defensive  warfare--the  avoidance  of  general  engagements, 
full  utilization  of  natural  defensive  positions,    the  surprise  attack, 
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denial  to  the  enemy  of  the  country's  resources,    and  his  confinement 
to  as  limited  an  area  as  possible.     Such  is  the  customary  pattern  of 
the  war  in  this  state.      There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  importance 
of  the  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  will  be  missed.      The 
courageous  defense  of  the  Delaware,    however,    in  the  fall  of  1777, 
overshadowed  by  the  great  victory  at  Saratoga,    has  been  neglected  by 
many  historians  and  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it  has  hereto- 
fore received. 

The  final  outcomes  of  the  long  struggle  with  England  are  best 
observed  in  a  study  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1776  and  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1787,    which  New  Jersey  played  so  important 
a  part  in  creating. 


The  Background  of  Civil  Discord  (Lundin,    ch.    2;  Lee,    II,    chs.    2-3): 

A.  Internal  grievances  of  long  standing: 

1.  The  question  of  the  validity  of  land  titles;  attempts  of  pro- 
prietors to  collect  quitrents;  ejectment  proceedings. 

2.  Absence  of  an  adequate  currency. 

B.  Effects  of  economic  depression  following  the  French  and  Indian 
War: 

1.  Upon  agriculture:  increased  wheat  acreage  in  Sussex  County 
due  to  war;  drop  in  wheat  prices  following  withdrawal  of 
troops;  restrictions  upon  West  Indian  market  (see  C,    below). 

2.  Upon  price^s:  decline  in  prices;  no  credit  facilities  to  tide  over 
period  of  readjustment;  large  number  of  foreclosures;  local 
crop  failures;  relatively  high  taxation. 

C.  Revival  of  British  mercantilism: 

1.  Sugar  Act  of  1764:  prohibition  of  all  trade  with  the  French  West 
Indies,    a  principal  market  for  New  Jersey  products. 

2.  Additions  to  "enumerated  commodities";  lumber  and  iron 
exportable  only  to  England  (Act  of  1764). 

3.  Stamp  Act  of  1765:  enforcement  vigorously  opposed  and  not 
attempted;  New  Jersey  represented  at  Stamp  Act  Congress 
(Oct.    1765). 

D.  Efforts  to  secure  an  adequate  currency: 

1.  Imperial  policy  regarding  paper  money:  such  issues  opposed 
as  dangerously  inflationary;  relaxation  of  policy  during  French 
and  Indian  War  and  authorization  of  issue  of  legal-tender  bills 
redeemable  1757  to  1783. 

2.  The  problem  in  New  Jersey-commercial  relations  of  province 
were  with  regions  from  which  little  specie  could  be  obtained: 

a.    Demonetization  by  Parliament  of  all  bills  of  credit  (1764); 
effects--reduction  of  circulating  medium  by  £,12,  500  per 
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year,    resulting  in  bankruptcy,    loss  of  property,    financial 
ruin.      (Note:  at  this  point  the  student  should  read  the  letter 
written  by  a  Hunterdon  County  resident  to  the  New  York 
Gazette  in  1770  and  cited  by  Lundin,    p.    58.  ) 

b.  Exertions  of  Assembly  to  provide  relief  for  debtors: 

(1)  Proposal  for  establishment  of  a  loan  office  rejected  by 
Lords  of  Trade. 

(2)  Bill  of  1770  providing  for  issue  of  paper  money  through 
loans  on  real  estate  vetoed  as  a  violation  of  Act  of  1764. 
(The  security  for  such  a  loan  was  to  be  the  borrower's 
property  to  double  the  amount  of  the  loan  with  his  county 
of  residence  making  good  any  deficiency;  furthermore, 
as  an  additional  safeguard  against  inflation,    the  money 
was  made  legal  tender  only  in  payment  of  the  mortgage 
for  which  it  was  borrowed.  ) 

c.  Belated  recognition  of  colony's  plight  by  authorization  of 
L100,  000  in  bills  of  credit  (1775). 

Results: 

a.  Failure  to  convince  imperial  authorities  of  necessity  of 
modification  of  paper-money  policy  leads  to  widespread 
foreclosures: 

(1)  Enrichment  of    'insiders"  among  the  proprietary  group 
(for  examples,    see  Lundin,    62,    footnote). 

(2)  Value  of  a  twenty-fourth  share  of  a  proprietary  right 
LI,  000  to  LI,  200  on  eve  of  Revolution. 

b.  Fostering  of  class  conflict:  debtors  vs.    lawyers  and 
creditors.      "May  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Law  prosecute  their 
business  with  moderation";   "Peace  and  Happiness  to  those 
who  treat  their  debtors  with  Lenity"      (toasts  drunk  about 
the  Liberty  Oak  at  Woodbridge  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  on  the 
King's  birthday,    1766). 

c.  Mob  violence: 

(1)  In  Essex  County  (1770):  the  rioters,    the  self-styled 
"liberty  boys,  "  bear  a  banner  inscribed  "Liberty  and 
Property";  arson  on  the  property  of  David  Ogden,    a 
noted  lawyer. 

(2)  In  Monmouth  County:  demonstrations  against  lawyers 
before  Monmouth  County  Court  House  at  Freehold  (July, 
1769);  forcible  closing  of  courthouse  (Jan.    1770). 

(3)  Public  sympathy  for  rioters:  refusal  of  Assembly  to  move 
against  them. 


Transition  from  Colony  to  State  (Fisher,    ch.    13;  Lee,    II,    chs.    3,    6, 
24;  Nevins,    chs.    3,    4,    7;  Myers,    I,    97-113): 

A.    Origin  of  the  Provincial  Congress: 

1.    Essex  County  leads  the  movement  for  a  convention  of  county 
delegates  at  a  meeting  of  freeholders  at  Newark  on  June  11, 
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1774: 

a.  Resolutions:  pledge  of  constitutional  obedience  to  the  mother 
country;  Boston  Port  Act  condemned;  boycott  of  British 
manufactures  approved. 

b.  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  nine  to  meet  with  like  com- 
mittees from  the  other  counties  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
representatives  to  the  first  Continental  Congress. 

c.  Appointment  of  similar  committees  by  the  other  counties. 
2.    Meeting  of  first  Provincial  Congress  at  New  Brunswick 

(July  21-23,    1774): 

a.  Number  of  delegates,    72;  chairman,    Stephen  Crane  of 
Newark. 

b.  Business:  declaration  of  loyalty  to  crown;  right  of  taxation 
by  Parliament  protested;  pledge  of  adherence  to  delibera- 
tions of  the  general  congress;  latter  recommended  to  pass 
a  non-importation  and  non- consumption  agreement;  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  those  who  had  resisted  the  British  ministry. 

c.  Election  of  representatives  to  the  Philadelphia  general 
congress:  James  Kinsey,    William  Livingston,    John  Dehart, 
Stephen  Crane,    and  Richard  Smith;  commission:   "to  deter- 
mine upon  all  prudent  and  lawful  measures  as  may  be 
judged  most  expedient  for  the  Colonies  immediately  and 
unitedly  to  adopt,    in  order  to  obtain  relief  for  an  oppressed 
people  and  the  redress  of  our  general  grievances.  " 


B.    Under  two  flags:  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Provincial 
Congresses  (1775): 

1.  Divergent  views  of  Governor  Franklin  and  the  Assembly 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  British  government: 

a.  Support  by  the  Assembly  of  the  colonial  viewpoint. 

b.  Adherence  by  governor  to  view  of  absolute  authority  of  king 
and  Parliament  in  colonial  affairs. 

2.  Work  of  the  General  Assembly  (January): 

a.  Unanimous  approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

b.  Appointment  of  delegates  to  the  second  Continental  Congress 
and  authorization  of  their  expenses. 

c.  Passage  of  a  separate  petition  of  relief  from  grievances 
addressed  to  king.      (The  petition  contained  a  long  list  of 
grievances,    many  of  which  did  not  apply  to  New  Jersey. 
See  Fisher,    450.  ) 

3.  Meeting  of  second  Provincial  Congress  at  Trenton  (May  23- 
June  3): 

a.  Number  of  delegates,    87;  president,    Hendrick  Fisher. 

b.  Establishment  of  Committee  of  Safety  with  executive  power 
when  Congress  was  not  in  session:  three  members  with 
president  or  vice-president  authorized  to  convene  Congress. 

c.  Resolution  that  future  selection  of  delegates  to  a  general 
congress  were  to  be  made  by  the  Provincial  Congress  rather 
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than  by  the  General  Assembly  (see  2,    above). 

d.  Copies  of  an  agreement  of  association  "to  support  and  carry 
into  execution  whatever  measures  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Continental  and  our  Provincial  Congress  for  defending 
our  Constitution  and  preserving  the  same  inviolate"  for- 
warded for  signatures  to  county  committees  of  correspond- 
ence. 

e.  Adoption  of  measures  for  organizing  a  militia  and  raising 
money  for  public  defense. 

f.  Declaration  of  allegiance  to  George  III. 

4.  Meeting  of  third  Provincial  Congress  at  Trenton  (Aug.    5-17): 

a.  Improvements  in  organization  and  control  of  the  Congress 
designed,    for  the  emergency,    to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people: 
(1)  Deputies  to  be  chosen  annually  in  every  county  on  third 

Thursday  in  September. 
(Z)  Suffrage  was  extended  to  those  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly. 

(3)  Not  more  than  five  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  any  county. 

(4)  Freeholders  authorized  to  administer  county  business 
and  enforce  orders  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial 
Congresses;  also,    to  elect  county  committees  of 
correspondence . 

(5)  Township  committees  to  be  chosen  annually  on  second 
Tuesday  in  March. 

(6)  Meeting  places  for  election  of  provincial  deputies  in  each 
county  and  form  of  election  certificate  prescribed. 

b.  Further  regulation  of  the  militia:  effective  men  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  subject  to  military  service. 

c.  Organization  and  regulation  of  the  minute  men. 

5.  Meeting  of  the  fourth  Provincial  Congress  at  Trenton  (October): 

a.  Organization  of  two  battalions  of  eight  companies  each  for 
Continental  Army  (later  increased  to  three). 

b.  Provision  for  the  issue  of  £.30,  000  in  paper  money  for 
purchase  of  military  supplies  and  equipment. 

6.  Last  days  of  the  royal  legislature  (November-December): 

a.  Resolutions  of  Assembly  disavowing  independence  (Nov.    28). 

b.  Passage  of  annual  support  bill. 

c.  Report  to  the  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress:  committee  of  correspondence 
authorized  to  draw  up  to  £,200  for  their  further  expenses. 

d.  Last  meeting  and  prorogation  of  the  colonial  legislature 
(Dec.    6). 

e.  Assurances  to  Governor  Franklin  that  flight  was  unnecessary 
as  he  had  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

C.    Birth  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.    Meeting  of  the  fourth  Provincial  Congress  (second  session)  at 
New  Brunswick  (January  31-March  2,    1776): 
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a.  Passage  of  a  new  election  ordinance  providing  for  extension 
of  suffrage  for  delegates  to  Congress  to  those  of  age, 
resident  one  year  in  county,    worth  £50  proclamation  money 
in  real  and  personal  estate,    and  who  had  signed  articles  of 
association;  each  county  entitled  to  elect  not  more  than  five 
or  less  than  three  delegates;  latter  to  own  property  of  at 
least  £,500;  voting  in  future  meetings  of  Provincial  Congress 
to  be  individual  and  not  by  counties  collectively. 

b.  Passage  of  important  ordinances  dealing  with  militia  and 
military  affairs. 

c.  Ordinance  for  issue  of  £.50,  000  bills  of  credit  to  replace 
earlier  ordinance  for  issue  of  £30,  000  (see  5,    above). 

d.  Removal  of  East  Jersey  treasury  and  records  from  Perth 
Amboy. 

e.  Election  of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  for  one 
year. 

Final  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Burlington 

(June  10- August  21):     President,    Samuel  Tucker;  membership 

65;  quorum,    members  present. 

a.  Overthrow  of  royal  government  in  America  (May  15,    1776). 
Resolution  of  Continental  Congress  recommending  "to  the 
respective  Assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united 
colonies,    where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies 
of  their  affairs  hath  been  hitherto  established,    to  adopt  such 
a  government  as  shall,    in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,    best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
their  constituents  in  particular,    and  of  America  in  general.  " 

b.  Arrest  of  Governor  Franklin,    examination  as  to  his  conduct 
and  opinions  by  Congress  (June  21)  and  removal  to 
Connecticut  in  custody  of  Governor  Trumbull. 

c.  Enactment  of  ordinances  dealing  with  military  affairs, 
including  one  for  raising  3,  300  militia  for  the  defense  of 
New  York. 

d.  Declaration  as  legal  tender,    paper  money  issued  by  the 
Continental  Congress. 

e.  Suppression  of  loyalists  in  Monmouth  and  Hunterdon 
counties. 

f.  Election  of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress: 

(1)  Delegates:  Richard  Stockton,    John  Witherspoon,    Francis 
Hopkinson,    John  Hart,    and  Abraham  Clark  (these  were 
the  five  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  New  Jersey). 

(2)  Instructions:  authorized  delegates  to  join  "in  declaring 
the  United  Colonies  independent  of  Great  Britain,    enter- 
ing into  a  confederacy  for  union  and  common  defense, 
making  treaties  with  foreign  nations  for  commerce  and 
assistance,    and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may 
appear  necessary  for  these  great  ends.  " 

g.  Steps  taken  to  form  a  new  state  government: 
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(1)  Passage  of  resolution  for  forming  a  government  "for 
regulating  the  internal  police  of  this  Colony,    pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  the 
fifteenth  of  May  last.  »  (June  21)     (See  2,    above.  ) 

(2)  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  ten  members  (Jacob 
Green  of  Morris  County,    Chairman)  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  (June  24). 

(3)  Enactment  of  constitution  by  vote  of  26  to  9  (July  2,    1776). 

(4)  Conversion  of  the  Provincial  Congress  into  "the  style 

•    and  title  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey" 
(July  18). 

(5)  Passage  of  ordinance  regulating  election  called,    under 
new  constitution,    for  second  Tuesday  in  August. 

(6)  Adjournment  sine  die  of  Convention  (August  21). 
Organization  of  the  new  state  government  (August  27-31,    1776). 


The  War  in  New  Jersey  (Fisher,    I,    chs.    49,    51,    52;  II,  chs.    57,    70, 
71,    81;  Myers,    I,    115-35): 

A.    Loyalists  and  patriots  (Lundin,    entire  book;  Lee,    II): 

1.  Important  classes  and  individuals  among  the  Loyalists: 

a.  High  government  officials:  Governor  William  Franklin; 
Cortlandt  Skinner,    Attorney-general;  Frederick  Smyth, 
Chief  Justice;  David  Ogden,    counsel  to  Board  of  Proprietors 
and  member  of  provincial  council;  Peter  Kemble,    President 
of  the  Council;  James  Parker,    President,    Board  of  Proprie- 
tors; John  Smyth,    Treasurer  of  East  New  Jersey. 

b.  Proprietors  and  landowners:  Cortlandt  Skinner,    Daniel  Coxe, 
Stephen  Skinner  (Skinner  was  accused  of  the  robbery  of  the 
East  New  Jersey  treasury  in  1768,    and  later,    popular 
clamor  forced  him  to  resign  his  post  as  treasurer),    Joseph 
Barton,    member  of  the  assembly,    James  Moody. 

c.  Merchants:  most  Perth  Amboy  merchants;  William  Dumayne 
and  Thomas  Gummersall  of  Elizabethtown;  Samuel  Kemble 
of  New  Brunswick. 

d.  Lawyers:  Daniel  Isaac  Brown  of  Hackensack  and  Bernardus 
LaGrange  of  Raritan. 

e.  Religious  groups:  Anglicans  and  Quakers. 

2.  Representative  patriots: 

a.  Government  officials:  William  Livingston,    war-time 
governor;  William  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling),    and  John 
Stevens,    members  of  the  Council. 

b.  Lawyers  and  intellectuals:  Richard  Stockton,    Francis 
Hopkinson  (also  members  of  the  Council),    William  Paterson, 
Elias  Boudinot,    David  Brearley,    and  Jonathan  Dickinson 
Sergeant,    all  young  lawyers;  John  Witherspoon,    President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Dutch  Reformed  denominations. 
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c.  Merchants:  Andrew  Sinnickson  of  Salem  County,    Thomas 
Brown,    slave  dealer  of  Pamrapaugh,    James  Neilson  of  New 
Brunswick,    and  John  Burrowes  of  Middletown  Point. 

d.  Ironmasters:  Jacob  Ford,    John  Jacob  Faesch,    Samuel 
Ogden,    Stephen  Crane,    William  Alexander,    and  Robert 
Erskine. 

B.  Geography  and  the  strategy  of  war  (see  insert  map,    The  Province 
of  New  Jersey  (1777);  also,    Adams,    Atlas  of  American  History, 
maps  70,    71,    80): 

1.  Elements  of  British  strategy: 

a.  Dependence  of  king's  armies  on  seaborne  supplies;  omni- 
present danger  of  too  greatly  attenuated  supply  lines. 

b.  Severance  of  the  New  England  states  from  the  southern 
states  by  gaining  control  of  the  Hudson  River  or  through  the 
occupation  of  northern  New  Jersey. 

c.  Avoidance  of  the  meadow  and  river  areas  of  northeastern 
New  Jersey  for  fear  of  entrapment. 

d.  Sorties  into  the  state  from  the  Staten  Island  base  via 
Elizabethtown. 

e.  Control  of  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  to  provide  free 
access  to  British  supply  ships  (following  capture  of 
Philadelphia). 

2.  Elements  of  American  strategy: 

a.  Frustration  of  British  plans  to  control  the  Hudson  or  to 
occupy  northern  New  Jersey  and  thus  divide  the  confederacy. 

b.  Prevention  of  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,    the 
capital  of  the  confederacy. 

c.  Sudden  surprise  blows  at  exposed  enemy  positions  while 
avoiding  the  risk  of  general  engagements. 

d.  Utilization  of  the  mountains  of  northern  New  Jersey  for 
defensive  purposes: 

(1)  Admirable  protection  afforded  by  the  Watchung  Moun- 
tains to  American  camps,    arsenals,    and  powder  plants 
in  Morris  County. 

(2)  Suitability  for  defensive  warfare  against  numerically 
superior  forces;  frequent  sorties  upon  exposed  positions. 

e.  Denial  to  the  enemy,    so  far  as  possible,    of  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

f  .    Efforts  at  harassment  of  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island. 

C.  Campaigns  and  battles: 

1.    The  campaign  of  1776-1777: 

a.    Results  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  capture  of  New 
York  City  by  the  British  (August,    1776): 

(1)  Americans  learn  a  valuable  lesson  in  military  strategy-- 
not  to  risk  a  general  engagement  with  an  enemy  superior 
in  numbers  and  training. 

(2)  Fall  of  Fort  Washington  with  loss  of  twenty-six  hundred 
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men  (Nov.    16). 

(3)  Evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  and  retirement  of  American 
forces  to  Hackensack  (Nov.    20). 

(4)  Slow  withdrawal  of  American  army  across  New  Jersey, 
via  Belleville,    Newark,    New  Brunswick,    Princeton,    and 
Trenton,    into  Pennsylvania  (Nov.    21-Dec.    8). 

(5)  Low  estate  of  patriot  morale  and  critical  condition  of 
American  cause. 

b.  Battle  of  Trenton  (Dec.    26): 

(1)  Opportunity  afforded  for  a  surprise  blow  by  the  exposed 
positions  of  the  British  units  in  New  Jersey. 

(2)  Unpreparedness  of  the  Hessians  and  contempt  of  their 
commander,    Colonel  Rail,    for  the  American  soldier. 

(3)  Washington's  plan  of  attack:  leaders  and  men. 

(4)  The  day  of  battle:  crossing  the  Delaware;  the  march  on 
Trenton;   surprise  of  the  enemy;  results. 

(5)  Second  Battle  of  Trenton  (Jan.    2);  Cornwallis  loses  his 
opportunity  to  destroy  American  army. 

c.  Battle  of  Princeton  (Jan.    3,    1777): 

(1)  Washington's  brilliant  strategy  in  the  surprise  move 
against  Princeton. 

(2)  The  battle  joined:  early  retreat  of  General  Mercer's 
brigade  and  disorganization  of  American  forces;  rally  by 
Washington  and  defeat  and  dispersal  of  British  contin- 
gents; retirement  of  Continental  Army  to  encampment  at 
Morristown. 

d.  Results  flowing  from  the  victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton: 

(1)  "It  was  a  momentous  turning  point  in  the  Revolution.  "-- 
Sydney  G.    Fisher. 

(2)  Saved  New  Jersey  from  occupation  by  British  forces; 
compelled  a  withdrawal  of  all  British  garrisons  from 
exposed  positions  and  confined  the  bulk  of  their  forces  to 
the  restricted  area  between  New  Brunswick  and  Perth 
Amboy. 

(3)  Emergence  of  Washington  as  an  outstanding  military 
strategist;  return  of  faith  in  his  leadership. 

(4)  Loss  in  British  prestige;   shattering  of  the  legend  of 
superiority  of  the  trained  soldiery  of  Europe. 

(5)  Revival  of  Revolutionary  sentiment  and  an  uplift  in  the 
spirit  of  the  patriots. 

(6)  Congress  heartened  to  continue  the  struggle. 

(7)  Encouragement  to  United  States  agents  abroad  to  press 
for  aid  for  the  American  cause. 

(8)  Intensification  of  civil  strife  between  loyalists  and 
patriots. 

The  contest  for  the  Delaware—campaign  of  1777: 
a.    Enemy  plans:  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement  with  Wash- 
ington; to  capture  Philadelphia  via  an  overland  expedition 
across  New  Jersey. 
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b.  Failure  of  General  Howe's  plans:  evacuation  of  New  Jersey 
through  port  of  Perth  Amboy  (June  30);  naval  expedition 
under  Sir  William  Howe  sails  for  the  Chesapeake. 

c.  Importance  of  the  Delaware  to  enemy  occupation  of 
Philadelphia;  difficulty  of  provisioning  British  army  via  the 
Chesapeake  or  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Delaware. 

d.  The  strategy  and  resources  of  the  defenders:  natural  shoals 
and  mud  banks  along  the  lower  Delaware;  obstacles  planted 
in  the  channel  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  up  the  river 
(chevaux-de-frise);  Fort  Mifflin  on  Mud  Island  and  Fort 
Mercer  at  Red  Bank;  the  American  fleet  under  Commodore 
Hazelwood. 

e.  The  struggle  for  the  Delaware: 

(1)  Evacuation  of  Billingsport  (Oct.    10). 

(2)  Bloody  repulse  of  Hessian  expedition  under  Colonel  von 
Donop  at  Red  Bank  (Oct.    22). 

(3)  Fort  Mifflin:  its  investment  and  gallant  defense 
(Nov.    10-16). 

(4)  Fort  Mercer:  evacuation  and  destruction  by  the  Ameri- 
cans (Nov.    20). 

(5)  Destruction  by  Americans  of  their  Delaware  fleet. 

f.  Estimate  of  the  campaign: 

(1)  Failure  to  destroy  Washington's  army. 

(2)  Capture  of  Philadelphia  by  British. 

(3)  Prevention  of  further  offensive  operations  by  the  enemy 
for  the  season  through  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
defenders. 

Changes  in  British  plans  and  commanders- -campaign  of  1778: 

a.  Depredations  of  British  foraging  parties: 

(1)  Ambush  of  militia  at  Quinton's  Bridge  (March  18). 

(2)  Massacre  at  Hancock's  Bridge  (March  20). 

b.  Decision  of  British  to  evacuate  Philadelphia: 

(1)  Entry  of  France  into  the  struggle  and  fear  of  ability  to 
hold  the  Delaware  against  a  French  fleet. 

(2)  Change  in  war  plans  of  the  high  command  and  replace- 
ment of  Sir  William  Howe  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton: 
decision  to  wage  a  war  of  attrition. 

(3)  Plan  of  British  to  reach  New  York  by  an  overland  march 
through  New  Jersey. 

c.  The  Battle  of  Monmouth  (June  28): 

(1)  Opportunity  to  strike  a  powerful  blow  at  the  enemy  but 
decision  of  Washington  against  a  general  engagement  at 
the  beginning;  advanced  corps  under  General  Charles 
Lee  and  Lafayette  to  contact  the  enemy. 

(2)  The  battle  joined:  indecision  of  Lee;  retreat  of  advanced 
corps;  rally  of  disorganized  troops  by  Washington; 
withdrawal  of  British  at  night  after  all-day  battle  in 
intense  heat;  court  martial  of  Lee  and  dismissal  from 
the  army;  increase  in  prestige  of  the  commander-in- 
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chief  and  subsidence  of  efforts  in  Congress  to  replace 
him.  * 
4.    The  later  war  years  (1779-1782): 

a.  Operations  of  privateers;  centers  of  activity  at  Egg  Harbor 
City  and  Toms  River. 

(1)  Battle  of  Chestnut  Neck  (Count  Pulaski)  and  destruction 
of  the  town  (Oct.    6,    1778). 

(2)  Burning  of  Toms  River  (March,    1782). 

b.  Surprise  of  Paulus  Hook  by  General  Henry  Lee  ("Light 
Horse  Harry")  and  capture  of  one  hundred  fifty-nine 
members  of  the  garrison  (Aug.    19,    1779).      (This  fort, 
opposite  New  York,    and  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
Hudson  River,    had  been  occupied  by  the  British  since  its 
abandonment  by  the  Americans  in  the  summer  of  1776.  ) 

c.  Morristown  and  the  War: 

(1)  Suffering  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Morristown  (winter 
of  1779-1780).      (The  troops  at  Morristown  were  hutted  at 
Jockey  Hollow,    about  four  miles  southwest  of  the  town, 
while  the  headquarters  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
at  the  home  of  Jacob  Ford,    in  the  town.      During  the 
first  winter  of  the  war,    following  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
Washington's  army  was  also  encamped  near  Morristown, 
in  Loantica  Valley.      Primary  considerations  of  supply 
were  responsible  for  the  choice  of  this  locality  for 
winter  quarters);  expedition  of  Lord  Stirling  against  the 
British  on  Staten  Island  (Jan.    15);  counter  raids  against 
Elizabethtown  and  Newark  (Jan.    25). 

(2)  Enemy  moves  before  Morristown: 

(a)  Battle  of  Connecticut  Farms  (now  Union)  (June  7,    1780), 

(b)  Battle  of  Springfield  (June  23,    1780). 

(c)  Retreat  of  British  and  burning  of  these  towns. 

(3)  Mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  (Jan.    1,    1781);  of  the  New 
Jersey  troops  at  Pompton  (Jan.    20)  (see  Carl  Van  Doren, 
Mutiny  in  January,    Viking  Press,    New  York,    1943). 

D.    Fruits  of  the  struggle  for  independence  (Erdman,    entire  book; 

McCormick,    entire  book;  McLaughlin,    ch.    13;  Myers,    I,    137-48): 
1.    The  Constitution  of  1776: 

a.    Mode  of  adoption:  enacted  as  ordinary  law  by  Provincial 


^During  the  battle,    Mary  Hays,    the  wife  of  an  artilleryman,    while 
engaged  in  carrying  water  to  the  men  from  a  nearby  spring,    saw  her 
husband  drop  beside  his  gun.      Vowing  to  avenge  his  death,    Captain 
Molly  seized  the  rammer  and  manned  the  field-piece  with  great  skill 
and  courage  throughout  the  battle.      When  she  was  presented  to 
Washington  the  next  day,    it  is  said,    Molly  Pitcher,    the  name  by 
which  she  is  best  known,  was  rewarded  for  her  bravery  with  a  com- 
mission as  sergeant. 
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Congress;  not  submitted  to  vote  of  people. 

b.  Protection  of  the  individual:   separate  bill  of  rights;  no 
hereditary  privilege;  religious  freedom  reaffirmed. 

c.  The  governor:  appointment  by  legislature;  loss  of  power  by 
the  executive;  disappearance  of  the  absolute  veto.      (William 
Livingston,    the  first  governor  of  the  state,    was  chosen  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  legislature  on  Aug.    31,    1776.      He  was 
re-elected  to  the  office  annually  and  served  until  his  death 
in  1790.  ) 

d.  The  legislature:  appointment  of  judges;  removal  (with 
governor)  of  judges  without  formal  trial;  acts  not  subject  to 
judicial  review;  most  powerful  of  the  three  departments. 

e.  Limitations  on  the  franchise:  exclusion  of  substantial 
number  of  free,    white  males;  gradation  of  qualifications  for 
voting  and  office-holding. 

f.  Amendment:  absence  of  provision  for . 
Political  contingencies: 

a.  Efforts  of  New  Jersey  legislature  to  make  Trenton  the 
Federal  capital  (Lee,    II,    353-61): 

(1)  Proposal  to  yield  jurisdiction  over  a  Federal  district  20 
miles  square  and  to  appropriate  30, 000  pounds  specie 
for  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  (1783). 

(2)  Second  offer  and  rejection  by  House  of  Representatives, 
46  to  4  (1789). 

b.  Agreement  between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  over 
jurisdiction  of  the  Delaware  River  (1783)  (Lee,    II,    378-79). 
Provisions:  river  to  be  a  common  highway;  distribution 

of  islands;  regulation  of  fisheries;  area  covered,    viz.  , 
from  northwest  corner  of  New  Jersey  down  to  point  where 
circular  boundary  of  State  of  Delaware  touches  the 
river . 
Economic  and  social  results: 

a.  Confiscation  of  Tory  estates  during  the  war.      Influx  of 
Tories  into  northern  New  Jersey  from  New  York  City  on 
invitation  of  citizens  of  area  to  mistreated  loyalists  (see 
Nevins,    595,    650). 

b.  Extinction  of  all  proprietary  claims  to  land  and  quitrents 
arising  from  the  Monmouth  Patent  and  the  Elizabethtown 
Purchase. 

c.  Abolition  of  entail  of  real  property  (Law  of  1784). 

d.  Termination  of  special  privileges  and  monopoly  of  govern- 
ment offices  by  a  favored  group  of  families  (the  Perth 
Amboy  Group),    "pets  of  the  crown  or  of  the  proprietors.  " 

e.  Constitutional  safeguard  against  the  establishment  of  a 
state  church.      "No  man  shall  be  required  to  support  or 
attend  church  against  his  will  and  there  shall  be  no  estab- 
lishment of  one  sect  over  another"  (Constitution  of  1776). 

Economic  problems  of  the  post-war  period: 

a.    Effects  of  war  on  the  state  (Lundin,    450-51;  Kull,    II,  537-44): 
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(1)  Dislocation  of  trade:  passage  of  troops  and  fluctuation  of 
prices  from  military  occupation;  lack  of  foreign  goods, 
and  inability  to  export  commodities  during  wartime. 

(2)  Drop  in  wartime  boom  for  certain  industries,    e.  g.  ,    iron 
works:  Gloucester,    Burlington,    and  Morris  Counties 

(7  mills,    8  furnaces,    79  forges  had  been  established; 
end  of  demand  following  conclusion  of  war). 

(3)  English  goods  on  local  markets  after  the  war:  dumping; 
prices  undersell  local  competitors. 

(4)  Foreclosure  of  mortgages;  people  clamor  for  stay  laws; 
legislative  effort  to  aid  debtors  (1784)  backfires;  mobs 
threaten  courts  with  violence  (1786);  townsmen  refuse  to 
elect  assessors  in  order  to  delay  tax  collection  (cf. 
Shay's  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts,    1786). 

The  paper-money  panacea: 

(1)  Issuance  of  paper  money  not  backed  by  specie:  to  aid 
debtors  and  seek  funds  to  continue  government  functions. 

(a)  State  issues  £,83,  358  paper  money  (1783). 

(b)  Emission  of  £,100,  000  legal  tender  notes  valid  for 
public  and  private  debts  (1786). 

(2)  Reaction  to  issues:  depreciation;  refusal  of  merchants  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  accept  New  Jersey  money. 

Relations  with  the  Federal  government—the  requisition 
system: 

(1)  Earlier  efforts  of  Congress  to  secure  money  (1780): 
failure  of  proposal  by  Witherspoon  (N.  J.  )  to  give 
Congress  power  to  lay  duties  on  imported  articles; 
Congress  seeks  power  from  states;  failure  to  secure 
unanimity  through  Rhode  Island's  refusal  (although  New 
Jersey  agreed)  blocks  efforts  in  this  direction. 

(2)  Congress  seeks  grants  of  money  from  states  (1782-1786). 
New  Jersey  refused  to  pay  her  quota  of    $136,  000  on 
plea  that  Congress  had  refused  to  redress  her  grievance; 
committee   sent  from  Congress  to  Trenton;  arguments 
given;  rescission  of  resolution  refusing  payment,    but 
state  sends  no  money  to  Federal  government.      Griev- 
ance: trade  restrictions  on  interstate  commerce. 

Interstate  trade  restrictions  (Nevins,    560-61): 

(1)  Before  1785  —  state  tariffs  imposed  only  to  lighten  tax 
load,    not  to  hinder  trade;  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
imposed  virtually  none. 

(2)  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  increased  their  duties, 
to  make  them  protective;  aimed  primarily  at  English 
dumping  of  goods;  effect  on  New  Jersey:  commodities 
cost  more,    since  New  Jersey  bought  much  from  these 
states. 

(3)  State  efforts  to  develop  own  trade  centers:  Perth  Amboy 
and  Burlington  made  free  ports  for  25  years;  all  goods, 
except  slaves,    could  be  imported  without  payment  of 
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state  duties;  merchants  exempt  from  taxes  upon  their 
stock  or  ships  (1784). 

(4)  New  York  la-w:  foreign  goods  must  pay  duties  if  brought 
into  New  York  from  neighboring  states.      New  Jersey- 
appeals  to  Confederation  Congress  (see  above). 

(5)  Final  grievance  (1787):  New  York  charges  entrance  and 
clearance  fees  to  all  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Connecti- 
cut or  New  Jersey,    fees  to  be  paid  into  New  York  state 
treasury: 

(a)  Irksome  to  New  Jersey:  every  shallop  and  sailboat, 
laden  with  New  Jersey  firewood  and  foodstuffs,    had 
to  clear  at  the  New  York  customs  house,    just  as  if  it 
were  a  full-sized  English  or  French  ship. 

(b)  New  Jersey  retaliation  only  one  possible:  city  of  New 
York  had  purchased  four  acres  at  Sandy  Hook  for 
purpose  of  maintaining  lighthouse;  New  Jersey 
Assembly  now  promptly  taxed  lighthouse  30  pounds  a 
month. 

e.    Summary:  New  Jersey  by  1787  (Kull,    II,    544): 

(1)  State  felt  impotent,    unable  to  maintain  commercial 
policy;  her  free  trade  policy  had  been  a  failure;  over- 
whelming competition  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Unable  to  secure  betterment  of  her  conditions  through 
the  Confederation  Congress. 

(2)  Therefore:  New  Jersey  seeks  only  course  left,    the  one 
suggested  by  Pinckney  (who  had  been  on  the  Congression- 
al Committee  sent  to  interview  the  State  Legislature  in 
1787),    viz.  ,    that  of  lending  her  support  to  movement  for 
revision  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  state  and  the  union: 

a.  The  Decree  of  Trenton  (1782):  decision  of  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Congress  and  meeting  at  Trenton  in 
the  boundary  dispute  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
over  a  strip  of  land  in  the  latter  state;  Pennsylvania's  claim 
upheld. 

b.  New  Jersey  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
(Bulletin  of  Suggestions  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
.  .  .  (on)  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,    State  of  New  Jersey,    Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,    Trenton,    1937;  Kull,    II,    545-49;  Lee,    II,    392-405; 
McLaughlin,    ch.    13): 

(1)  The  Annapolis  Convention:  New  Jersey  one  of  five  states 
represented;  delegates  instructed  to  lend  aid  for  a 
uniform  system  of  commercial  regulation. 

(2)  Membership  in  the  Constitutional  Convention:  William 
Livingston,    David  Brearley,    William  Paterson,    Jonathan 
Dayton. 

(3)  New  Jersey  Plan:  elements  of,    incorporated  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (see  McLaughlin,    ch.    13): 
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(a)  Provision  for  a  Federal  executive  (Resolution  No.    4; 
Art.    II,    Sec.  1  of  Constitution). 

(b)  Provision  for  a  Federal  judiciary  (Resolution  No.    5; 
Art  II,    Sec.  2;  Art.    Ill,    Sees.  1  and  2  of  Constitution). 

(c)  Establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Federal  law: 
Acts  of  Congress  "shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
respective  states  ..."  (Resolution  No.    6).      "This 
Constitution,    and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  .  .  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land"  (Art.    VI  of  Constitution). 

Ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  New 
Jersey  convention  (Dec.    18,    1787)  (Bulletin  5b,    above;  Lee, 
II,    403-405;' Kull,    II,    553-54).      Method  of  ratification: 
special  ratifying  convention  authorized  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature;  delegates  chosen  by 
counties--three  from  each  county,    or  39  in  all;  procedure-- 
Constitution  read  section  by  section;  no  recorded  debate 
(minutes  of  convention  are  simply  an  outline  journal  of 
procedure);  no  amendments  proposed. 
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PART  TWO 
THE  MIDDLE  YEARS:  1790-1860 
by  Harold  F.    Wilson 


New  Jersey  presented  a  diverse  and  contrasting  picture  in  1790. 
Complex  conditions  constituted  the  environment  of  farmers  and 
townsmen  in  the  state.      During  the  following  seven  decades,    however, 
varied  influences  emanated  from  such  factors  as  new  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  communications,    agricultural  and  industrial  growth, 
political  developments,    and  social  and  cultural  changes.      All  these 
served  to  shape  the  course  of  the  state  in  the  seventy  years  between 
1790  and  I860,    and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  modern  New 
Jersey  in  the   subsequent  period. 

By  1790,    the  state  lay  as  a  broad  band  between  the  two  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States.      The  people  of  West  Jersey  (or  South  Jersey  as 
it  was  later  called)  found  in  Philadelphia  a  market  for  much  of  their 
surplus  produce.      The  inhabitants  of  East  Jersey  (or  North  Jersey  as 
it  was  later  called)  had  their  economic  and  cultural  center  in  New 
York.      Across  the  state,    between  these  two  cities,    extended  an  irreg- 
ular strip  on  which  were  located  most  of  the  educational  institutions, 
the  more  attractive  church  buildings,    and  all  the  post  offices  and  news' 
paper  establishments.      Often  this  band  of  land  was  referred  to  as  the 
progressive  strip.      North  of  it  and  including  it  there  were,    in  1790, 
approximately  three-fifths  of  the  free  white  population,    three-fourths 
of  the  slaves,    and  the  people  there  paid  three-fifths  of  the  state  tax. 

A  different  situation  was  presented  in  the  six  southern  counties 
found  on  the  1790  map.      This  area  comprises  55  percent  of  the  state. 
The  desirable  farm  lands  bordered  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  and 
extended  inland  along  winding  creeks.     Still  further  inland,    in 
sections  of  Monmouth,    Burlington,    and  Gloucester  counties,    the 
region  became  less  attractive  and  in  many  places  desolate. 
Thousands  of  acres,    cut  here  and  there  by  bridle  paths,    were  covered 
with  scrub  pine.      Villages  were   scarce  and  the  main  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  the  scattered  population  were  the  bog  iron,    lumber,    and 
fishing  industries.      Most  advanced  economically  of  the  southern 
counties  at  this  time  was  Salem. 

The  population  of  the  state  included  a  variety  of  national  groups 
in  1790.      Most  numerous  were  the  English  and  the  Welsh,    contribu- 
ting 58  percent  of  the  total,    and  more  than  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  nine  of  the  thirteen  counties.      Among  the  English,    two  groups 
were  evident:  those  who  were  descendants  from  immigrants  from 
New  England  (found  principally  in  Essex  County),    and  those  whose 
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ancestors  had  come  directly  from  England.      The  Dutch  were  second 
in  importance,    with  a  bit  more  than  12  percent  of  the  total  population, 
and  were  concentrated  in  Bergen,    Middlesex,    Somerset,    and  Hunter- 
don counties.      Germans  came  third  and  were  found  mostly  in  Bergen, 
Morris,    Sussex,    and  Hunterdon  counties.     Other  national  groups 
comprised  the  Swedes  and  Finns  in  Cape  May  and  Gloucester 
counties,    the  Scotch  in  Middlesex,    and  the  French  in  Bergen.      The 
Irish  were  scattered  over  the  various  counties  of  the  state,    but  in  no 
one  county  did  they  exceed  10  percent  of  the  population. 

Educational  opportunities  were  offered  only  to  those  few  who 
possessed  time  and  money.     No  system  of  public  education  existed. 
A  small  number  of  private  grammar  schools  were  to  be  found  for 
elementary  instruction.      In  a  few  instances,    parent  groups  estab- 
lished lower  schools  for  a  limited  period.      The  academy,    organized 
as  a  private  corporation  and  for  the  most  part  run  for  profit,    was  the 
principal  means  of  instruction,    although  by  1790  probably  not  more 
than  seven  were  to  be  found  in  the  state.      Opportunities  for  advanced 
study  were  to  be  had  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (later  Princeton) 
and  at  Queens  College  (later  Rutgers).      Both  were  severely  handi- 
capped by  ravages  from  the  Revolutionary  War,    and  the  student  body 
was  small,    the  former  having  approximately  not  more  than  ninety 
students  and  the  latter  struggling  for  collegiate  instruction  with 
scarcely  half  that  number. 

With  respect  to  religion,    the  situation  in  1790  found  the  supporters 
of  Presbyterianism  the  most  numerous,    with  active  congregations  all 
over  the  state.      The  next  in  size  was  the  Society  of  Friends,    whose 
members  constituted  the  dominant  and  most  influential  class  in  large 
areas  in  Monmouth,    Burlington,    Gloucester,    Salem,    and  Cumberland 
counties.      Adherents  of  the  Methodist  faith,    handicapped  by  lack  of 
churches  and  leaders  usually  were  forced  to  meet  in  private  homes, 
led  by  itinerant  preachers.      The  Baptists  were  also  found  throughout 
the  state,    but  their  number  remained  stationary  for  three  decades. 
Of  the  major  religious  organizations,    the  Episcopalian  was  the  least 
important  in  number  of  members,    but,    jointly  with  the  Presbyterian, 
included  the  majority  of  the  state's  prominent  citizens.     Other 
denominations  to  be  found  included  the  Dutch  Reformed,    the  German 
Lutherans,    the  Swedish  Church,    and  the  Moravians  (see  Fee,    69). 

The  facilities  for  travel  and  communication  by  1790  were  scarcely 
more  than  befitted  a  pioneer  community.      In  the  route  across  the 
state  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,    six  stage  lines  were 
licensed  the  first  six  months  of  that  year,    but  the  people  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  strip  had  to  rely  on  their  own  horses,    riding  chairs, 
or  coaches,    and  there  were  very  few  of  the  latter  in  the  whole  state 
at  that  time.      Bridgeless  rivers  and  bad  roads  made  traveling 
difficult.     Scattered  over  the  state,    however,    were  approximately 
four  hundred  taverns,    which  served  as  resting  places  for  the 
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traveler  and  as  social  centers  for  neighborhood  families. 

The  development  of  better  facilities  for  transportation  and  com- 
munication wrought  noteworthy  changes  on  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
The  period  of  the  Middle  Years  began  with  dependence  upon  Indian 
trail  in  many  sections  and  ended  with  the  spread  of  the  network  of  the 
Iron  Horse  throughout  the  state.      It  is  to  these  innovations  and  the 
influence  they  had  on  New  Jersey  that  the  first  chapter  of  this  part  of 
the  OUTLINE  is  devoted. 
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Chapter  V 
NEW  MODES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 


No  one  single  force,    perhaps,    more  changed  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  during  the  Middle  Years  than  the  advent  of  new 
modes  of  transportation  and  communication.      In  the  preceding 
period,    the  area  witnessed  only  slight  improvements  in  this  field. 
Now,    in  the  seventy  years  following  1790,    the  state  experienced 
revolutionary  changes.      These  years  brought  the  transformation  from 
sail  to  steam,    from  river  to  canal,    from  stage  to  railroad. 

Means  of  getting  about  were  limited  in  New  Jersey  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period.      The  most  frequented  stage  route  across  the  state 
connected  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  with  Trenton.     Stage  lines 
radiated  south  and  east  of  Cooper's  Ferry  (Camden),    and  in  North 
Jersey  local  lines  concentrated  on  the  region  opposite  New  York  City. 
The  turnpike  era,    at  its  height  in  New  Jersey  during  the  first  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century,    contributed  a  new  means  of  getting  to 
market  and  aided  long-distance  wagoning.      This  facility,    however, 
could  not  compete  with  the  canals  and  the  railroads  in  the  state. 

New  Jersey  had  close  association  with  the  development  of  the 
steamboat.      John  Stevens  of  Hoboken  was  a  central  figure  whose 
experiments  presaged  new  developments  and  whose  role  few  students 
of  New  Jersey  fully  understand.      Another  figure  was  John  Fitch,    the 
often-neglected  forerunner  of  the  more  famous  Robert  Fulton.      His 
line,    from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington  and  Trenton,    antedated  by 
many  years  that  of  Fulton's  on  the  Hudson.      During  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  steamboat  was  less  immediately  affected 
by  rail  competition  than  other  means  of  transportation.      It  was 
almost  as  fast  as  the  early  New  Jersey  railroads  and  enjoyed  a 
comparatively  low  operating  cost. 

The  canal  era  in  the  state  telescoped  that  of  the   railroad.      The 
two  major  routes  were  the  Morris  Canal,    from  Newark  to  Phillips- 
burg,    completed  in  1831,    and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
finished  in  1834  from  New  Brunswick  to  Trenton  and  later  extended 
to  Bordentown.      Both  canals  afforded  opportunity  for  New  Jersey 
industries  to  procure  anthracite  for  fuel,    and  various  towns  along 
this  route  gained  in  importance.      In  fact,    a  decided  relationship 
existed  between  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  and  the  types  of 
transportation  available  to  each.      Competition,    however,    from  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,    which  followed  approximately  the  same 
route  as  that  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,    resulted  in  1831 
(even  before  the  canal  was  completed)  in  a  union  of  the  two  under 
title  of  the  Joint  Companies. 
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The  biggest  development  in  the  state's  transportation  facilities 
during  this  period  was  the  spread  of  the  railroad  network.      The 
experiments  of  John  Stevens  brought  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
the  railroad,    and  the  inventions  of  Robert  Stevens  furthered  its 
development.      The  first  line  completed  was  the  Camden  and  Amboy, 
1833-1834.     In  the  latter  year,    the  New  Jersey  Railroad  tied  Jersey 
City  to  New  Brunswick.      In  North  Jersey  other  railroads  soon 
radiated  from  Jersey  City  and  from  Newark,    while  in  South  Jersey, 
the  same  situation  was  true  from  Camden.      By  I860,    the  "Iron  Horse" 
had  come  to  practically  all  sections  of  the  state  and  New  Jersey  was 
better  prepared  to  enter  the  so-called  "Age  of  Big  Business.  " 

The  building  of  steamboats,    canals,    turnpikes,    and  railroads 
was  a  prerequisite  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  growth  of  New 
Jersey.      Moreover,    the  impact  of  these  new  and  competing  facilities 
colored  the  political  development  of  the  state.      All  of  these  influences 
will  be  considered  in  subsequent  chapters  of  Part  III. 


Stage-Coach  and  River  Traffic  (Lane,    75-116;  120-38;  Myers,    III, 
45-49): 

A.  Heritage  from  colonial  days  (see  chapter  III). 

B.  Improvements  during  latter  18th  and  early  19th  centuries: 

1.  Road  legislation: 

a.  1792  law:  set  up  procedure  in  laying  out  new  roads,    with 
hearings,    damages;  act  remained  in  force  with  only  slight 
change  until  Civil  War. 

b.  1818  law:  townships  divided  into  districts,    each  under  an 
overseer  responsible  for  roads;  persons  could  work  out 
their  road  taxes  if  notice  was  given  in  writing  to  overseer 
within  20  days  after  receiving  tax  bill.      However,    no  real 
improvement;   still  loose  stones,    deep  holes  in  roads  (for 
description  of  shortcomings  of  overseers,    see  Schmidt, 
Rural  Hunterdon,    165). 

2.  Building  of  bridges: 

a.  1792:  the  Passaic,    and  in  1798  the  Hackensack,    bridged  by 
wooden  structures;  tolls;  effect:  encouraged  practice  of 
commuting,    Newark  to  New  York;  causeway  built  across  the 
marshes. 

b.  1795:  the  Raritan  spanned  at  New  Brunswick. 

c.  1806:  the  Trenton  Bridge  built  across  the  Delaware;  largest 
and  most  costly  in  state;  cost  $180,  000;  1,  008  feet  long; 
later  acquired  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad;  first 
bridge  to  be  used  in  interstate  railroad  traffic  (for  descrip- 
tion,   with  picture  of  this  bridge  and  its  importance,    see 
E.R.Walker  and  others,    History  of  Trenton,    1679-1929,    I, 
274-75). 
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d.    Later  projects  (see  insert  map  New  Jersey  (1834)  for  loca- 
tion of  principal  stage  roads). 
3.    Improvements  in  vehicles  (see  description  in  Schmidt,    171-74): 

a.  Advent  of  smaller  stage  wagon. 

b.  Introduction  of  the  sulky,    having  two  wheels  and  leather  top. 

c.  The  Conestoga  wagon  brought  into  New  Jersey  from 
Conestoga  Valley,    Pa.  : 

(1)  Used  for  freight,    replacing  flat-bottomed  Jersey  wagon; 
especially  popular  in  hilly  country  of  northern  New 
Jersey;  reason:  less  chance  for  commodities  to  shift  in 
this  type  of  wagon. 

(2)  Influence  of  this  type  of  wagon:  better  breeds  of  horses 
imported  to  draw  it.      Moreover,    one  factor  in  the  origin 
of  traffic  rule  "Keep  to  the  Right"  is  traced  to  this 
wagon.      Previously  Americans  generally  had  followed 
the  English  custom  of  keeping  to  the  left.     Drivers  of 
earlier  wagons  and  coaches  had  been  seated  on  the  right 
side.      The  teamster  on  Conestoga  wagon,    however,    was 
always  on  left,    either  astride  the  near  wheelhorse,    or 
walking  at  left  side,    or  riding  the  "lazy  board.  "    To  give 
driver  clear  view  of  road,    it  was  necessary  for  wagon 
to  keep  to  right  and  soon  other  vehicles  adopted  the 
custom,    for  it  was  easier  for  them  to  travel  in  the  ruts 
made  by  heavy  Conestogas  than  across  them.     In  1813, 
the.  New  Jersey  Legislature  ordered  all  carriages  to 
keep  to  the  right. 

Water  transportation  developments  minor  before  the  advent  of  the 
steamboat: 

1.  Use  of  the  Raritan  restricted:  shallow;  only  sloops  employed 
for  river  traffic  (see  description  in  Mellick,  The  Story  of  an 
Old  Farm,    584-86;  also  in  Schmidt,    ed.  ,    Lesser  Crossroads). 

2.  Passaic  valley  farmers  trade  with  Newark,    down  river; 
following  1812,    they  preferred  to  send  their  produce  to  New 
York  via  new  steam  ferryboat  plying  between  New  York  and 
Jersey  City. 

3.  Delaware  River  traffic:  landings  built  at  Trenton;  at  Burlington, 
stores  established  near  waterfront. 


The  Turnpike  and  the  Steamboat  (Lane,    143-69;  173-218;  Myers,    III, 
49-55): 

A.    The  Turnpike  Era,    first  third  of  19th  century  (see  Gordon, 

Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey  (1834),    17-19,    for  contemporary  accounts): 

1.  Effect  on  New  Jersey  of  success  of  nearby  Lancaster  Turnpike, 
Pa.  ,    built  1792;  increase  of  interest  in  state. 

2.  Other  influences  stimulating  building  of  turnpikes: 

a.    Need  for  communication,    New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
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b.  Provide  outlet  for  products  of  farms  and  mines. 

c.  New  York  desire  to  be  principal  market  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  upper  Delaware  region. 

3.  Companies  formed  (see  also  section  on  Jeffersonian  Democracy 
in  chapter  VII): 

a.  1801:  Morris  Turnpike  chartered,    Elizabeth  eventually  out 
to  Newton,    and  to  Phillipsburg;  access  to  iron  works. 

b.  1804:  Union  Turnpike  chartered. 

c.  1804:   Trenton  to  New  Brunswick  turnpike  chartered;  main 
traffic  between  New  York  to  Philadelphia  used  it;  no  rival 
on  this  route  until  1816  when  Bordentown  to  South  Amboy 
Turnpike  was  laid  out. 

d.  1806:  New  Jersey  Turnpike  chartered,    New  Brunswick  to 
Phillipsburg  (see  description  in  Schmidt,    163-64). 

e.  Others  follow;  few,    however,    in  South  Jersey  during  this 
earlier  period;  most  of  population  there  lived  near  the 
Delaware  and  were  more  interested  in  development  of 
steamboat  transportation. 

4.  Type  of  road:  highway,    by  law,    was  supposed  to  be  made  of 
crushed  stone;   actually,    however,    much  of  roadbed  was  of 
gravel  and  sometimes,    just  earth;   "We  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen,    in  any  direction,    five  continuous  miles  paved  with 
stone"  (Gordon,    Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey,    1834,    18.      See  turn- 
pike map  of  state  in  Lane,    148;  also  the  insert  map  of  New 
Jersey  (1834)). 

5.  Type  of  traffic: 

a.  Conestoga  and  Jersey  wagons;  products  of  farm  going  to 
market. 

b.  Stage  lines  next  in  importance  to  freight  traffic;  contracts 
signed  between  stage  operators  and  turnpike  companies; 
special  rates. 

c.  Long-distance  wagoning  or  freighting;  flour,    whiskey,    apple- 
jack,   cheese;  freighting  by  wagon  (see  Schmidt,    174-75). 

d.  Heaviest  traffic  on  route  between  Trenton  and  New  Bruns- 
wick; from  latter  city  there  was  choice  between  land  and 
water  transportation. 

6.  Decline  in  importance--by  1830' s  financial  difficulties  for  turn- 
pike companies,    canal  and  rail  competition: 

a.  Canal  could  carry  heavy  commodities  formerly  hauled  by 
road;  Morris  Canal  completed  1831;  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  opened  1834. 

b.  Railroad  could  carry  goods  cheaper  and  much  faster; 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
especially  offered  competition. 

7.  Brief  revival  of  turnpike  at  mid-century: 

a.    "Plank  Road  fever"--by  1857,    New  Jersey  had  chartered  23 
plank  road  companies: 

(1)  Aim:  not  to  compete  with  canals  and  railroads,    but  to 
get  communications  to  districts  not  served  by  them. 
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(2)  Description:  when  kept  up,    plank  roads  were  smoothest 
highways  built  in  country  prior  to  modern  asphalt  and 
concrete  ones  of  20th  century;  flooring:  planks  3"  thick, 
8'  to  9'  wide;  shoulders  graded  even  with  flooring; 
necessary  for  vehicle  to  turn  off  the  road  when  passing 
another;  problem  of  "shoulders.  " 

(3)  Roads  built:  North  Jersey-several  short  plank  roads, 
popular  near  New  York;  Newark  to  Belleville,    and 
Paterson  to  Hoboken.      Central  and  South  Jersey-one 
chartered  (1855),    Freehold  to  Keyport;  Beverly  to  Mt. 
Holly  road  was  planned  for  planks  but  later  laid  out  as 
ordinary  turnpike. 

(4)  Weakness  of  plank  road  and  decline:  rate  of  depreciation; 
high  cost  of  keeping  in  repair;  high  rates  not  sanctioned; 
after  1857,    only  one  plank  road  chartered. 

b.    Mid- century  turnpike  development  in  South  Jersey: 

(1)  Location:  turnpikes  built  where  there  were  few  other 
improved  facilities  for  travel  at  that  time;  radiating  from 

Camden  and  Burlington,    and  from  Trenton,    pikes  con- 
nected Salem,    Bridgeton,    and  Millville  (Vineland  not 
established  until  1860's);  longest  pike:  Medford  to 
Tuckerton,    popular  route  to  the  shore. 

(2)  Decline:  by  1850's,    network  of  railroads  began  to  be 
constructed;  severe  competition;  in  1897,    state  passed 
law  providing  for  gradual  purchase  of  remaining  private 
turnpike  roads;  slow  disappearance. 

8.    Evaluation: 

a.  For  the  time,    toll  roads  cheapened  costs  of  transportation; 
later,    canal  and  railroad  proved  more  economical. 

b.  Travel  over  improved  turnpikes  was  speedier,    and  larger 
payloads  were  possible. 

c.  These  factors  caused  general  increase  in  land  values  along 
the  pikes. 

The  steamboat  in  New  Jersey: 

1.    Early  development-- an  example  of  the  law  of  multiple  invention: 
a.    John  Fitch  on  the  Delaware  (Schermerhorn,    87-89;  Hulbert, 
102  et.  seq;    Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    IV,    425): 

(1)  Background:  born  Windsor  Township,    Conn.  ,    1743; 
settled  in  Trenton,    N.J.  ;  in  brass  and  silversmith 
business,    which  was  wiped  out  in  Revolutionary  War;  in 
charge  of  the  Trenton  gun  factory  during  the  war;  follow- 
ing war,    settled  in  Bucks  County,    Pa.  ,    and  from  1785  on 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  invention  of  a  steamboat; 
always  faced  with  problem  of  financial  assistance. 

(2)  1786:  received  from  New  Jersey  Legislature  exclusive 
privilege  for  fourteen  years  of  building  and  operating 
steamboats  on  all  the  waters  of  the  state;  in  1787,    similar 
privileges  were  obtained  by  him  from  Pennsylvania, 
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New  York,    Delaware,    and  Virginia. 

(3)  1787:  his  first  steam-driven  boat  launched  Aug.    22  in 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion,   then  in  session  (for  pictures  of  the  three  Fitch 
steamboats,    see  Pageant  of  America,    New  Haven,    1927, 
IV,    The  March  of  Commerce,    79). 

(4)  1788  (July):  launched  a  60-foot  boat,    propelled  by  steam 
paddle;  carried  as  many  as  thirty  passengers  on  numer- 
ous round-trip  voyages  between  Philadelphia  and  Burling- 
ton,   N.J.  ;  one  trip  (Oct.    12,    1788)  he  covered  the  20 
miles  upstream  in  3  hours  and  10  minutes;  public 
indifference  to  steam  navigation,    however,    persisted. 

(5)  1790:  a  third  boat  built  with  larger  dimensions;  in  this 
model,    Fitch  shifted  paddles  from  sides  to  rear,    thus 
anticipating  in  principle  modern  stern-wheeler  (Hulbert, 
102);  regular  packet  service  maintained  on  the  Delaware 
to  Burlington  and  up  to  Trenton;   schedule  of  sailings 
advertised  in  Philadelphia  papers,    but  little  encourage- 
ment received,    although  Fitch  did  get  grant  of  a  United 
States  patent,    Aug.    26,    1791;  fourth  boat  being  built  was 
wrecked  in  violent  storm  at  Philadelphia;  members  of 
Fitch's  company  discouraged,    declined  to  advance  more 
money;  eventually  Fitch  went  to  his  Kentucky  land 
claims,    settled  at  Bardstown,    Ky.  ,    and  died  there  in 
1798. 

(6)  Evaluation:  Fitch,    the  real  pioneer  of  the  steamboat, 
gave  little  attention  to  construction  or  to  operating  costs 
and  failed  to  see  need  for  demonstrating  the  economical 
aspects  of  steam  navigation,    without  which  he  could  not 
get  financial  support  (see  Fitch's  manuscript  autobio- 
graphy,   one  volume  of  which  is  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Company,    Ridgway  Branch,    the  other  volume  in 
the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  at 
Philadelphia). 

b.  Robert  Fulton  on  the  Hudson: 

(1)  Visited  Philadelphia  during  days  of  Fitch's  early  efforts; 
no  evidence,  however,  that  he  profited  by  Fitch's  inven- 
tion at  that  particular  time  (Hulbert,    108). 

(2)  Later,    in  England,    Fulton  obtained  from  James  Rumsey 
a  loan  of  Fitch's  plans  and  drawings  and  made  his  own 
trial  of  various  existing  devices  such  as  oars,    paddles, 
duck's  feet,    and  Fitch's  endless  chain  with  "resisting 
boards'*  attached  (Hulbert,    108);  aid  to  Fulton  from 
Robert  Livingston,    in  financing  the  work. 

(3)  1807:  the  well-known  "Clermont"  trip  up  the  Hudson. 

c.  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken  (Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
VII,    614-16;  see  also  role  of  Stevens  in  railroading  in  this 
chapter): 

(1)  Background:  born  1749,    New  York  City;  later  his  father 
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established  residence  at  Perth  Amboy,    N.  J.  ,    where 
John  Stevens  grew  up;  graduated  from  Columbia  (then 
Kings  College),    1768;  treasurer  of  New  Jersey  during 
the  Revolutionary  War;  in  1784,    bought  large  tract  of 
land  which  included  most  of  what  is  now  Hoboken;  Castle 
Point. 

(2)  About  1788,    he  saw  Fitch's  steamboat  on  the  Delaware; 
familiarized  himself  with  its  workings;  concentrated  his 
reading  on  steam  for  power;  paper  designs  for  boilers; 
through  his  friends  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,    he  was 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  act  establishing  the  first 
patent  laws,    1790;  received  patent  1791;  steam  boiler. 

(3)  His  work  on  screw  propeller  in  place  of  the  more  usual 
(at  that  time)  paddles,  oars,    or  paddle  wheels;  in  1304, 
built  boat  with  twinscrew  propeller  that  went  back  and 
forth  across  the  Hudson  (see  picture  of  engine  of  the 
screw-propelled  steamboat  in  Pageant  of  America,    IV, 
The  March  of  Commerce,    80;  the  engine  is  at  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,    Hoboken).     Stevens, 
however,    discarded  this  type  of  propulsion,    having  had 
trouble  with  vibrations,    and  returned  to  paddle  wheels 
(not  until  1839  did  the  screw  propeller  receive  further 
attention,    ibid.  ,    80). 

(4)  1808,    he  launched  the  "Phoenix"  which  precipitated  the 
monopoly  conflict,    1808-1824,    ending  in  the  famous 
decision  of  John  Marshall  in  "Gibbons  vs.    Ogden"; 
Fulton  and  Livingston  had  been  given  monopoly  on 
Hudson  by  New  York  Legislature,    so  Stevens  decided  to 
operate  from  New  Brunswick  to  New  York;  competition 
from  Livingston  continued  and  Stevens  then  took  the 
"Phoenix"  on  perilous  journey  to  the  Delaware,    the  first 
steam  navigation  upon  the  open  sea;  the  vessel  was  then 
operated  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton  (see  Schermerhorn, 
88;  speed,    8  miles  per  hour  with  the  tide). 

d.  Beginning  of  steamboat- stage  route,    New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia (the  trip  took  a  day  and  a  half);  profitable;  three 
divisions  on  this  route: 

(1)  New  York  to  New  Brunswick  by  steamboat- -Livingston 
(see  Mellick,    Story  of  an  Old    Farm,    590-92;  also  in 
Schmidt,    ed.  ,    Lesser  Crossroads). 

(2)  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown  or  Trenton--  stageline . 

(3)  Down  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  by  steamboat-- 
Stevens. 

e.  Beginning  of  established  ferry  lines  by  steamboat: 

(1)  1812:  first  steamboat  ferry,    Camden  to  Philadelphia. 

(2)  1812:  New  York  to  Paulus  Hook,    later  to  Hoboken;  run  by 
Stevens,    but  stopped  by  injunction  from  the  Livingston 
monopoly  of  New  York. 

The  steamboat  case,    Gibbons  vs.    Ogden  and  its  significance: 
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need  for  federal  control  of  interstate  commerce  (Lane,    op. 
cit.  ). 

a.  Aaron  Ogden  of  Elizabeth  sought  to  operate  boat  from  that 
place  to  New  York  City: 

(1)  1811:  act  of  Legislature  authorized  any  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  whose  steamboat  was  seized  in  New  York  because 
of  Livingston  monopoly  to  retaliate  by  seizing  any  New 
York  boat  found  in  New  Jersey;  this  encouraged  chaos, 
emphasized  lack  of  Federal  control. 

(2)  1812:  Ogden  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  (see  below, 
chapter  yil). 

(3)  1813:  he  was  given  by  state  legislature  exclusive  steam- 
boat privileges  in  New  Jersey  waters;   aimed  at 
Livingston  monopoly. 

(4)  1815:  this  grant  repealed,    Federalists  out  of  power  by 
this  time  in  the  state;  also  belief  that  bribes  had  been 
used  too  freely;  Ogden,    same  year,    went  to  Albany  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  breaking  Livingston  monopoly; 
latter  group,    seeking  a  compromise,    let  Ogden  in  the 
latter  part  of  1815  begin  to  operate  boat  from  Elizabeth 
to  New  York. 

b.  Thomas  Gibbons,  planter  and  lawyer,  who  had  moved  from 
Savannah  to  Elizabeth,  owned  one-half  of  ferry  property  at 
Elizabeth;  mounting  ill  feeling  between  him  and  Ogden: 

(1)  1816:  challenged  Ogden  to  duel  (see  Frederick  Gnichtel, 
The  End  of  Duelling  in  New  Jersey,    148-49);  Ogden  sued 
him  for  trespass;  Gibbons  then  started  rival  steamboat 
business  and  secured  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  as  captain; 
Vanderbilt  moved  his  family  from  New  York  to  New 
Brunswick  (see  description  in  Mellick,    Story  of  an  Old 
Farm,    588-89;  also  in  Schmidt,    ed.  ,    Lesser  Crossroads) 

(2)  1818:  Gibbons  ran  line  from  New  Brunswick  to  New  York; 
Ogden,    who  had  been  given  that  franchise  by  the  Living- 
ston monopoly,    now  got  injunction  against  Gibbons. 

(3)  1820:  Gibbons  went  to  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery  to 
keep  Livingston  and  Ogden  out  of  New  Jersey  waters; 
successful. 

(4)  1819-1820:  Gibbons  sought  to  end  Ogden' s  1818  injunction 
against  him  in  New  York  Court  of  Errors;  not  success- 
ful,   so  Gibbons  appealed  to  the  U.S.    Supreme  Court; 
case  tried. 

(5)  1824:  John  Marshall's  momentous  decision  which, 
according  to  Marshall's  biographer,    A.  J.  Beveridge, 
"did  more  to  knit  American  people  into  an  indivisible 
nation  that  any  one  force  in  our  history  excepting  only 
war.  "    State  monopolies  were  pronounced  inoperative 
for  coasting  trade.      Commerce  was  called  intercourse. 
Congress  had  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce; 
American  steamboat  navigation  was  relieved  from  terror 
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of  state  monopolies;  now  came  period  of  expansion  in 
steamboat  navigation,    both  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere. 

3.  Local  steamboat  lines: 

a.  South  Jersey: 

(1)  Salem,    1816,    connected  with  Philadelphia;  semi-weekly 
trips;   stage  connected  Salem  with  Bridgeton  to  meet 
boat;  irregular  continuance  of  this  arrangement;  1852, 
large  iron  steamer,    "Major  Reybold"  built  expressly  for 
Salem  route. 

(2)  Cape  May,    1815,    sloop  in  summer  from  Philadelphia; 
southerners  came  via  New  Castle,    Delaware;  popularity 
of  steamboat  route,    later,    from  Philadelphia;  rivals  race. 

(3)  Bridgeton,    12  miles  up  winding  Cohansey  Creek;  bars 
made  navigation  difficult;  in  1825,    steamboat  connected 
it  with  Philadelphia;  profitable;  principal  source  of 
revenue  comes  from  the  bar  (on  the  boat). 

(4)  Maurice  River,    below  Millville,    connected  (1846)  with 
Philadelphia  by  steamboat. 

(5)  Camden:  more  ferries  established,    steam  navigation;  by 
1828,    twelve  in  operation  in  Philadelphia. 

b.  North  and  central  Jersey:  retarded  by  New  York  monopoly 
until  its  collapse;  before  this,    Passaic  River  line  down  to 
Newark,    but  channel  restrictions.      New  Brunswick  to  New 
York,    (see  above);  1824,    Red  Bank  to  New  York;  1825, 
Rahway  to  New  York;  1830,    Keyport  to  New  York;  1855,    Port 
Monmouth  to  New  York;  1840' s  Shrewsbury  River  traffic 
expands. 

c.  On  the  upper  Delaware:   "The  Major  Barnet"  operated  until 
advent  of  railroad  in  1854  (see  Schmidt,    181). 

4.  Conclusion: 

a.  Steamboats  less  affected  by  rail  competition;  reasons:  low 
operating  costs;  almost  as  fast  as  the  early  railroads. 

b.  Second  half  of  19th  century,    however,    came  extension  and 
improvement  of  rail  facilities;  effect:  forced  out  most  of  the 
local  steam  navigation  on  the  Delaware  and  on  the  Raritan. 


Canal  Construction  in  New  Jersey  (Lane,    221-27,    with  good  map,    224; 
Myers,    III,    56-65): 

A.    The  Morris  Canal,    completed  1831,    Newark  to  Phillipsburg  (see 
insert  map  of  New  Jersey  (1834)  for  route  taken);    length:  90  miles; 
in  1836,    extended  from  Newark  to  Jersey  City. 

1.    Purpose:  to  get  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  to  market;  desire 
to  find  suitable  route  across  New  Jersey;  coal  and  iron,    chief 
commodities  carried;  trip  took  five  days;  boats  hauled  on 
cradles  over  rails  up  and  down  23  "inclined  planes";  in  addition, 
28  regular  locks  were  needed  (for  1834  description  of  canal  and 
use  of  inclined  planes,    see  Gordon,    Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey 
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(1834),    23);  mules  or  horses  followed  towpath. 

2.  Canal  was  deepened  and  widened  in  1844,    with  more  adequate 
planes  and  locks;  it  flourished  until  period  of  increasing 
competition  from  the  railroad  anthracite  lines,    in  the  1860's; 
following  this,    gradual  decline  in  its  importance;  annual  tonnage 
carried  on  canal  reached  its  height  in  1866  (889,  220  tons). 
Railroads  paralleling  canal  route  made  trip  then  in  8  hours, 
while  canal  traffic  took  5  days.      Moreover,    ice  blocked  canal 

in  winter.      In  1871,    Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  leased  canal.      By 
late  1880' s,    little  traffic  on  canal  except  short  hauls  of  local 
produce,    along  with  some  lime  and  fertilizer.      By  1929,    the 
canal  had  been  filled  in. 

3.  Significance  of  the  Morris  Canal: 

a.  Brought  fuel  to  New  Jersey  which  was  used  in  manufacturing. 

b.  Once  coal  was  available,  iron  industry  of  North  Jersey 
revived;  manufacturing  stimulated;  interest  aroused  in 
making  various  kinds  of  machinery. 

c.  Further  growth  of  towns:  Boonton's  industrial  development; 
terracotta  output  carried  to  market  from  Port  Murray, 
Warren  County;  industrial  growth  of  Jersey  City,    Newark, 
and  Pater  son  stimulated;  coal  and  pig  iron  brought  to 
Newark's  industries;  this  factor  a  decided  influence  in  the 
doubling  of  Newark's  population,    1830-1835. 

B.    The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,    43  miles  long  (see  insert  map 
(1834)  for  route): 

1.  Background:  need  for  it  felt  during  War  of  1812  because  of 
uncertainties  of  travel  by  sea  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia; 
also,    need  for  another  anthracite  coal  carrier. 

2.  Chartered  in  1830  and  completed  in  1834,    from  Trenton  to  New 
Brunswick  via  Princeton;  in  1838,    extended  from  Trenton  to 
Bordentown  (Schmidt,    182);  comparatively  level  route,    only  14 
locks  needed;  mules  towed  canal  boats  at  about  3-1/2  miles  per 
hour. 

3.  Competition  from  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,    which  followed 
approximately  same  route;  result,    in  1831,    even  before  canal 
was  opened,    merger  with  the  railroad,    under  title  of  the  Joint 
Companies  (later  called  the  United  Companies);  in  1832,    state 
Legislature  gave  Joint  Companies  a  monopoly  of  transportation 
across  state  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  in  return, 
state  received  2,  000  shares  of  stock  and  certain  specified 
transit  duties  on  all  through  traffic;  local  traffic  in  state  did 
not  pay  these  duties;  the  Companies  guaranteed  income  of  at 
least  $30,  000  to  State  Treasury;  this  income  met  most  of 
modest  state  budget  of  that  day;  it  relieved  real  estate  of  a  tax 
burden  and  so  received  political  support  for  some  years; 
monopoly  continued  until  end  of  1868. 

4.  Evaluation  of  canal's  influence: 

a.    Brought  coal  to  North  Jersey,    from  "feeder"  canal  north  of 
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Trenton  22  miles  up  the  Delaware;  coal  traffic  constituted 
well  over  half  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  canal  (description 
of  "feeder"  canal  in  Schmidt,    182-83). 

b.  Industrial  activity  quickened  by  cheaper  transportation  of 
raw  materials. 

c.  New  Brunswick  aided  particularly;  development  of  industries 
there:    shoes,    hosiery,    carriages,    wallpaper,    rubber  goods. 

d.  Trenton  gained  the  most  of  all  New  Jersey  cities  by  this 
canal;  on  commercial  highway  of  the  state;  coal  and  iron 
(see  "Walker,    I,    ch.    5);  ironworks;  Cooper  and  Hewitt. 

(1)  Roebling  Company  established  steel  wire  cable  workshop 
there. 

(2)  Increased  attention  to  ceramics;  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  clay  products,    in  1850's. 

(3)  From  1840  to  I860,    Trenton's  population  increased  four- 
fold. 

Trend  of  business  on  the  canal:  peak  of  traffic  came  between 
1866  and  1873;  rapid  decline  after  1893  when  main  line  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  across  state  was  expanded  to  4  tracks; 
canal  continued  in  operation  until  well  into  20th  century,    an 
evidence  of  its  value  as  a  commercial  route;  in  1933,    it  was 
not  opened  for  operation  and  in  1934,    state  took  over  the  canal; 
not  opened  for  navigation. 


Advent  of  the   "Iron  Horse"  and  Spread  of  the  Railroad  Network  (Lane, 
281-411,    with  map  showing  railroads  in  state  by  I860,    474;  Myers,    III, 
285-302;  Gordon,    Gazetteer  (1934),    19-23,    for  contemporary  reac- 
tions): 

A.  Background,  the  Stevens'  experiments;  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken 
deserves  title  of  "father  of  American  railroading"  (see  Stevens' 
biography  in  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XVII,    614  et  seq.  ). 

1.  In  1811,    Stevens  petitioned  state  legislature  for  charter  to 
build  line  across  state  from  New  Brunswick  to  Trenton;  first 
application  of  its  kind  in  America;  petition  was  rejected  on 
ground  that  project  was  impracticable;  Stevens  called  a  vision- 
ary projector;  War  of  1812  temporarily  suspended  his  plans. 

2.  In  1815,    Stevens  applied  again;  this  time,    charter  granted,    the 
first  railroad  charter  in  country  (see  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
1815,    New  Jersey  Legislature,    193);  aim:  to  construct  a  line  to 
connect  steamboat    routes  on  the  Delaware  with  the  ones  on  the 
Raritan;  handicap:  impossibility  of  raising  necessary  funds. 

3.  In  1825,    experimentation  in  Hoboken  not  a  success;  John 
Stevens  laid  out  circular  trackway  at  Castle  Point,    Hoboken; 
constructed  first  locomotive  built  in  America,    the  boiler  and 
safety  valves  of  which  are  preserved  in  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington. 

4.  John  Stevens  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Railroad  System  by  some  authorities  (see  W.B.Wilson, 
History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (1899),    I,    10). 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad:  chartered  in  1830,    sponsored 
by  Robert  L.    Stevens,    son  of  John  Stevens;  a  financial  success 
(see  route  on  insert  map,    New  Jersey  (1834);  line  was  first 
designed  to  connect  South  Amboy,    at  mouth  of  Raritan,    with 
Bordentown,    south  of  Trenton,    on  the  Delaware,    because  ice 
hampered  traffic  on  upper  reaches  of  both  rivers  at  times;  it  was 
felt  that  more  constant  connecting  steamboat  service  would  be 
ensured  by  using  these  terminals  rather  than  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton: 

1.  In  1831,  first  part  of  line  completed  near  Bordentown;  English 
locomotive  used,  the  "John  Bull,  "  oldest  complete  locomotive 
in  the  country  now  at  Smithsonian  Institution. 

2.  In  1833,    railroad  was  finished  from  Bordentown  to  South  Amboy 
via  Hightstown  and  Jamesburg;  in  1834,    line  was  extended  from 
Bordentown  down  the  Delaware  to  Camden,    opposite  Philadel- 
phia. 

3.  New  cross-state  line  constructed,    built  piece  by  piece;  need  to 
bring  rail  facilities  to  cities  of  Trenton,    New  Brunswick,    and 
at  latter  place  to  tie  in  with  railroad  to  Newark  and  Jersey 
City;  construction  started  in  1837,    delayed  by  lack  of  funds 
because  of  Panic  of  1837;  line  completed  in  1839;  at  New  Bruns- 
wick,   road  joined  to  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  which  had  been 
built  from  Jersey  City  to  New  Brunswick;  at  Trenton,    line 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad  when 
bridge  at  Trenton  was  strengthened  to  sustain  weight  of  locomo- 
tives; in  1840,    first  through  trains  between  the  Hudson  (Jersey 
City)  and  Philadelphia;  main  route  across  state;  in  1864, 
company  completed  double-tracking  on  this  route. 

4.  Contributions  of  Robert  L.    Stevens  ("The  development  of  the 
modern  rail  was  almost  solely  the  product  of  his  inventive 
genius.  "    Lane,    Z87): 

a.  New  type  of  rail:  unsatisfactory  ones  used  on  earlier  roads, 
iron  strips  fastened  to  wood;  Robert  Stevens  whittled  on 
block  of  wood  and  eventually  evolved  model  of  the   "T-rail"; 
went  to  England  and  contracted  an  ironworks  in  Wales  to 
produce  these  rails;  first  specimens,    16  feet  in  length,    came 
out  "twisted  and  as  crooked  as  snakes";   soon  method  devised 
to  straighten  them  while  still  hot;  first  shipment  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  1831;  difficulty  in  rolling  "T-rail"  deterred 
spread  of  its  use  in  this  country;  other  railroads  continued 
to  make  use  of  iron  strips  over  wood;  not  until  1846  was 
"T-rail"  made  in  U.S.  ,    the  first  being  rolled  in  Trenton; 

in  next  decade,    other  railroads  adopted  it. 

b.  Improvements  on  a  distinctive  type  of  spike  ("hook-headed") 
used  to  fasten  rails,    and  also  a  system  of  "iron  tongues" 
and  rivets  used  to  join  one  rail  to  another-  Stevens 
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experimented  with  these  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy. 

c.  Modern  railroad  tie  came  from  Robert  Stevens.     Originally 
the  rails,    following  English  practice,    had  been  laid  on 
blocks  of  hewn  stone  (short  stretch  of  this  type  still  pre- 
served near  Jamesburg).      These  stones  were  shipped  to 
Camden  and  Amboy  from  Sing  Sing,    N.  Y.     Shipments,    how- 
ever,   arrived  too  slowly;  delayed  progress  on  construction 
of  line.     Stevens,    as  a  temporary  expedient,    resorted  to 
logs  laid  across  the  line,    with  broken  rock  packed  solidly 
around  them.      "T-rail"  attached  to  these  sleepers.      This 
new  type  of  roadbed  was  found  serviceable  and  more  com- 
fortable than  the  stone  blocks.      In  addition,    the  rails  could 
be  kept  in  better  alignment  and  the   "hook- headed"  spikes 
could  be  driven  into  wooden  ties  more  easily  than  set  in 
stone. 

d.  Invention  of  forerunner  of  the  "cowcatcher";  purpose:  not  to 
catch  cows  that  wandered  on  the  track  but  to  prevent 
locomotive  from  running  off  track.      The  "John  Bull"  had 
only  4  wheels;  early  tests,    in  1831,    indicated  it  would  run 
off  track  when  rounding  sharp  curves.      Robert  Stevens  then 
devised  earliest  form  of  "pilot,  "  an  oak  frame,    8'  by  4', 
fitted  with  wheels  at  one  end  and  attached  to  front  axle  of 
locomotive;  this  contrivance  later  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"cowcatcher.  "    (See  picture  of  "pilot"  in  Lane,    288.  ) 

e.  Fuel:  beginning  of  shift  from  wood  to  coal;  as  early  as  1833, 
Robert  Stevens  promoted  the  use  of  anthracite  as  a  fuel  for 
Camden  and  Amboy  locomotives  (Newark  Daily  Advertiser, 
June  21,    1833). 

The  New  Jersey  Railroad  (see  route  on  insert  map,    New  Jersey 
(1834)):      from  Jersey  City  to  New  Brunswick,    where  it  joined  the 
Camden  and  Amboy;  cut  through  Bergen  Hill,    crossed  Hackensack 
Meadows  south  of  the  Newark  Turnpike: 

1.  Completed  from  Jersey  City  to  Newark  in  1834,    and  to  Eliza- 
beth in  1835;  reached  east  bank  of  the  Raritan,    across  from 
New  Brunswick,    in  1836;  new  bridge  built  over  the  river,    and 
in  1839,    connection  made  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  at  New 
Brunswick. 

2.  Large  commuter  traffic:  in  1854,    a  "Ladies  Car"  attached  to 
all  through  trains   "for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies  and  their 
companions";  in  1858,    sperm  candles  replaced  by  gas  lights; 
in  1859,    double-tracking  of  line  completed;  free  ferriage  given 
to  passengers  crossing  the  Hudson  to  New  York;  more  com- 
muters. 

3.  Consolidation  and  entry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  into  New 
Jersey: 

a.    In  1867,    agreement  made  whereby  stock  of  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy;  the  Joint  Companies,    which  had  been  a  combination 
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of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  -with  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  Company,    now  became  known  as  the  United  Companies 
(official  title:  the  United  Canal  and  Railroad  Companies  of 
New  Jersey), 
b.    In  1870-1871,    the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,    seeking  entry  to 
New  York  harbor,    leased  the  properties  of  the  United 
Companies;  the  Pennsylvania  advised  United  Companies,    if 
lease  was  not  to  be  given,    that  it  would  negotiate  with  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  which  also  had  entry  to  New 
York  harbor;  however,    United  Companies  played  off  the 
Pennsylvania  against  the  rival  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  which  was  also  trying  to  reach  New  York  harbor; 
secured  very  favorable  financial  terms  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania--a  shrewd  bargain;  lease  was  to  run  999  years. 

D.    Other  cross-state  lines,    northern  New  Jersey  (see  map  in  Lane, 
374): 

1.  Purposes: 

a.  To  provide  readier  access  between  northern  New  Jersey 
towns  and  New  York. 

b.  To  extend  lines  across  state  to  Delaware  valley;  prospects 
of  anthracite  fuel  traffic  and  contact  with  lines  west;  the 
Morris  Canal  was  already  tapping  this  region  but  service 
was  inadequate. 

2.  Railroads:  four  lines  were  constructed  across  state,    three  of 
which  were  approximately  parallel,    while  fourth  lay  farther 
north;  the  first  three  noted  below  started  at  the  Hudson  and 
extended  to  the  Delaware  at  Phillipsburg  (terminus  of  Morris 
Canal),    across  river  from  Easton,    Pa.  ,    the  outlet  of  the 
anthracite  fields  of  Lehigh  valley. 

a.    Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  Railroad,    forerunner  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  (officially,    the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey),    chartered,    1831;  in  1839,    line  finished  from  Eliza- 
beth to  Plainfield: 

(1)  In  1841  the  line  was  extended  from  Plainfield  to  Somer- 
ville; in  1849,    the  subdivisions  were  amalgamated  to 
form  the  New  Jersey  Central;  by  1852,    it  reached 
Phillipsburg;  original  terminus  was  Elizabethport  on 
Newark  Bay;  during  Civil  War,    a  two-mile  bridge  built 
across  Newark  Bay  to  Communipaw  in  Jersey  City;  con- 
nection made  with  New  York  by  steamer  across  the 
Hudson. 

(2)  Flourishing  business  in  anthracite  carrying;  traffic 
received  from  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  Easton,    and 
from  Lackawanna  Railroad,    which  came  out  to  the  Dela- 
ware at  the  Water  Gap,    farther  north;  the  Warren  Rail- 
road was  constructed  to  connect  the  Lackawanna  with  the 
Jersey  Central  at  Phillipsburg;  both  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Lackawanna,    however,    later  secured  own  rival  lines 
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through  New  Jersey,    and  the  Jersey  Central  turned  to 
spread  into  other  parts  of  state,    seeking  more  traffic. 
(3)  In  latter  1870's,    a  27-mile  line  built  from  Bound  Brook, 
on  Jersey  Central,    through  Hopewell  and  Pennington  to 
Ewing  Township  on  the  Delaware  just  north  of  Trenton, 
where  it  linked  with  the  new  North  Penn  Railroad  from 
Philadelphia;  in  1879,    this  was  acquired  by  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroad  to  provide  a  competing  route 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  (later  utilized  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad);  in  1883,    the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  leased  the  New  Jersey  Central 
system  for  999  years. 

b.  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad,    eventually  part  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna system,    chartered  1835: 

(1)  Built  from  Newark  out  to  Morristown  in  1838;  reached 
Dover  in  1848  and  Hackettstown  in  1854;  delayed  by 
Civil  War;  line  did  not  reach  Phillipsburg  on  the  Dela- 
ware until  1865;  later,    an  outlet  on  the  Hudson  was 
acquired,    at  Hoboken. 

(2)  In  1868,    the  line  was  purchased  by  the  Lackawanna 
(official  name,    the  Delaware,    Lackawanna,    and  Western); 
later,    route  of  eastern  end  of  line  was  altered  to 
facilitate  hauling  of  coal  by  making  a  second  approach  to 
Hoboken  via  Paterson  and  Passaic. 

(3)  In  1869,    the  Lackawanna  leased  the  Sussex  Railroad, 
which  joined  Morris  and  Essex  road  at  Waterloo,    and 
had  been  extended  to  Newton  (1854),    and  later  to  Frank- 
lin; traffic  consisted  mainly  of  iron  and  zinc  ores. 

c.  Easton  and  Amboy  Railroad:  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for 
nearly  20  years  fed  coal  from  its  Easton  terminus  to  the 
Jersey  Central.      In  1871,    it  leased  Morris  Canal  for  99 
years,    but  canal,    with  its  awkward  inclined  planes,    did  not 
prove  satisfactory,    although  control  over  terminal  proper- 
ties of  canal  proved  beneficial.      In  1872,    the  Lehigh  secured 
from  state  a  charter  for  a  line  of  its  own  across  New  Jersey; 
called  the  Easton  and  Amboy,    route  lay  south  of  the  Jersey 
Central;  building  of  tunnel  through  Musconetcong  Mountain 
lasted  from  1872  to  1875;  completed  by  1875. 

d.  New  York,    Susquehanna,    and  Western:  in  early  1870's, 
project  to  build  "midland"  road,    connecting  New  York  with 
Great  Lakes  at  Oswego;  plan  postponed  because  of  Panic  of 
1873;   soon  after,    parent  company  failed,    and  the  North 
Jersey  portion,    called  the  New  Jersey  Midland,    branched 
off  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,    to  connect  with  coal  fields; 
failure  to  develop  important  through  connections  to  points 
west  or  south. 

E.    Northeastern  New  Jersey  lines,    north  to  the  New  York  boundary; 
influence  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central: 
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1.  Pater  son  and  Hudson  Railroad,    later  part  of  the  Erie: 

a.  In  1829,    survey  made  to  connect  growing  industrial  city  of 
Paterson  with  Jersey  City;  charter  granted,    1831  (opposition 
of  officials  of  Morris  Canal  Company);  1832,    line  completed 
from  Paterson  to  Passaic,    and  in  1834,    opened  to  Jersey 
City  ferry. 

b.  Effect  of  new  road:  increase  in  commuting,    a  major  source 
of  revenue  (a  few  trips  each  day  were  drawn  by  horses, 
popular  with  the  "timid");  decline  in  water  transportation  on 
the  Passaic  River. 

c.  In  1847,    road  continued  north  to  Suffern,    N.  Y.  ,    where  con- 
nections were  made  with  Erie  Railroad;  in  1852,    the  Erie 
leased  line  from  Suffern  to  Jersey  City. 

2.  Northern  Railroad,    chartered  1854,    from  Jersey  City  to  New 
York  state  line:  route,    just  west  of  the  Palisades,    touching 
Englewood  and  Tenafly;  more  direct  route  for  the  Erie,    which 
leased  it  in  1869. 

3.  West  Shore  Railroad,    Weehawken  to  Albany,    on  western  side 
of  the  Hudson:  eventually,    to  prevent  competition,    New  York 
Central  acquired  it;  only  19  miles  of  its  track  lay  in  New 
Jersey. 

Subsidiary  lines  of  the  United  Companies,    later  under  the  Penn- 
sylvania: 

1.  Belvidere-Delaware  Railroad,    Trenton  to  Belvidere,    1855 
(Schmidt,    186). 

2.  Flemington  to  Lambertville,    completed  1854,    branch  of 
Belvidere  Road,    12  miles  long. 

3.  East  Millstone  to  New  Brunswick,    1854,    7  miles- 

4.  Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Agricultural  Railroad,    1853,    12  miles; 
built  to  connect  Freehold,    Monmouth  County,    with  the  Camden 
and  Amboy;  in  next  decade,    extension  built  to  Monmouth 
Junction  on  main  Trenton- New  Brunswick  line. 

5.  Burlington  and  Mt.    Holly,    completed  1849,    7  miles:  later  line 
to  Medford,    and  to  Pemberton;  also,    from  Pemberton  to 
Hightstown  and  from  Pemberton  to  Toms  River. 

6.  West  Jersey  Railroad:  support  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy;  by 
1896,    West  Jersey  Railroad  had  come  under  control  of  the 
Pennsylvania,    and  later  it  became  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Reading  Seashore  Lines: 

a.  Camden  to  Woodbury,    completed  1856;  an  earlier  line, 
finished  1839,    lost  money  and  stopped  operating  in  early 
1840's. 

b.  In  1862,    from  Woodbury  to  Bridgeton,    via  Glassboro. 

c.  In  I860,    from  Millville  to  Glassboro;  later,    in  1863,    this 
line  extended  from  Millville  to  Cape  May. 

d.  In  1863,  to  Salem,  via  Elmer;  later,  more  direct  route  to 
Salem,  via  Swede sboro,  branching  off  main  line  at  Wood- 
bury. 
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G.    Railroad  lines  of  South  Jersey,    seashore  trade: 

1.  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad:  completed  1854;  60  miles  to  the 
shore;  access  to  Philadelphia  via  Cooper's  Ferry  in  Camden; 
growth  of  towns  reached  by  the  line:  Hammonton,    Egg  Harbor 
City;  emergence  of  Atlantic  City  as  major  resort,    rail  connec- 
tion with  Philadelphia  and  indirectly  with  New  York.     In  1883, 
control  of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  passed  to  the  West  Jersey 
and  Atlantic,    and  later  to  the  Pennsylvania;  still  main  route  to 
shore  from  Philadelphia. 

2.  The  "Narrow  Gauge":  completed,    1877;  Camden  to  Atlantic  City, 
parallel  to  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  road.     In  1880' s,    leased  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  and  converted  into 
standard  gauge  and  double  tracked;  competition  for  Atlantic 
City  traffic;  approached  Atlantic  City  via  Hammonton  and 
Pleasantville. 

3.  The  West  Jersey  and  Atlantic  Railroad:  completed  1880;  from 
Newfield  on  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  (just  north  of  Vineland) 

to  Atlantic  City  via  Mays  Landing:  construction  of  line  promoted 
by  Gen.    W.J.Sewell,    representing  the  Pennsylvania,    which 
later  controlled  it. 

4.  The  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad  (later  called  the  New 
Jersey  Southern):  originally  chartered  as  a  line  in  a  coastal 
route  between  New  York  and  Norfolk,    Va.  ;  begun  in  1856,    at 
Port  Monmouth  (northern  terminus)  on  Raritan  Bay  (long  ferry 
trip  to  New  York  discouraged  passenger  traffic);  work  inter- 
rupted by  Panic  of  1857;  by  I860,    reached  Eatontown  where  spur 
was  built  to  get  shore  traffic  to  Long  Branch  (later  to  Asbury 
Park).     Line  extended  from  Eatontown  to  Lakewood  and  to 
Lakehurst  (then  called  Manchester),    and  branches  tapped 
Barnegat  and  Tuckerton,    via  Toms  River;  pushed  on  later  to 
Atco,    where  it  met  the  Camden  and  Atlantic;  boom  during 
Civil  War,    followed  by  decline;  road  went  into  backruptcy  in 
1867;  reorganized  as  the  New  Jersey  Southern  and  line  extended 
to  Vineland  and  Bridgeton,    and  eventually  to  Bayside  on  Dela- 
ware Bay;  Panic  of  1873  again  pushed  road  into  bankruptcy  in 
1879;  at  that  time,    line  was  leased  to  the  New  Jersey  Central. 

H.    Evaluation:  by  I860,    railroad  network  was  well  established  in  the 
state.     Its  influences  were  powerful  and  widespread.     One  local 
newspaper  noted  in  I860:  "The  whole  country  along  the  line  of  the 
road  is  undergoing  a  peaceful  revolution.  .  .  .    The  residents  .  .  . 
seem  to  have  been  awakened  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  by 
the  neigh  of  the  iron  horse"  (National  Standard  and  Salem  County 
Advertiser,    Dec.    26,    I860).     Examples  of  effect  of  advent  of  rail- 
road: 

1.    On  industry  (see  under  industrial  growth,    chapter  VI):  railroad 
afforded  wider  market  and  brought  raw  materials  to  places 
needing  them  (for  accounts  of  effect  of  advent  of  railroad  in 
various  local  and  county  histories,    see,    for  example, 
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E.R.    Walker  and  others,    History  of  Trenton,    1679-1929,    I, 
284-90);  William  Shaw,    ed.  ,    History  of  Essex  and  Hudson 
Counties,    I,    195  et  seq.  ;  E.  M.  Woodward  and  J.  F.  Hageman, 
History  of  Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties,    59-63;  see  also 
Schmidt,    185-86). 

2.  On  agriculture  (see  under  agricultural  developments,    chapter 
VI):  more  opportunities  for  specialization,    with  nearby  markets 
becoming  more  accessible;  increased  tendency  toward  commer- 
cialization,   with  farm  becoming  less  self-sufficient;  increased 
competition  from  West  in  production  of  staples  (Kull,    II,    640- 
41). 

3.  On  development  of  recreation  industry  on  seacoast:  stimulation 
of  "shore"  business  following  building  of  railroad  lines  (see 
John  F.    Hall,    Daily  Union  History  of  Atlantic  City  and  County, 
New  Jersey,    169,    177  et  seq.  ,    and  Lane,    400-401). 

4.  Political  repercussions:  struggle  over  monopoly  (see  chapter 
VII). 

I.    Railroad  mileage  trend  (figures  listed  include  only  "first  track" 
on  various  routes,    and  not  second,    third,    or  fourth  tracks,    or 
sidings  (Myers,    III,    302)):  this  table  indicates  steady  expansion 
until  last  decade  of  19th  century;  period  of  highest  percentage  of 
expansion  occurred  in  the  1840's,    1850's,    and  1860's,    when  total 
mileage  nearly  doubled  each  decade;  by  1890,    rate  of  growth 
slowed  down;  zenith  point  reached  in  1920;  abandonment  of  branch 
lines  cut  total  mileage  in  the  next  two  decades. 

1834-     61  1870-1,125         1910-2,260 

1840-194  1880-1,684         1920-2,352 

1850-254  1890-2,047  1930-2,299 

1860-560  1900-2,257         1940-2,123 
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Chapter  VI 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 


Changing  conditions  in  the  years  from  1790  to  I860  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  emergence  of  modern  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in 
the  state.      In  these  years,    the  agriculture  of  New  Jersey  underwent  a 
vast  transformation,    transcending  in  importance,    in  certain  measure, 
the  changes  during  the  same  period  in  industry,    in  which  field  bigger 
developments  occurred  in  the  decades  following  I860.      Herein  lay  the 
fundamental  origin  of  the  acceptance  of  the  nickname  given  New 
Jersey:   "The  Garden  State.  " 

The  aftermath  of  the  American  Revolution  left  the  farmers  in  a 
depressed  state,    with  low  prices,    soil  exhaustion,    inefficient 
methods,    farm  abandonment,    and  tenant  farming.      The  nearness  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  the  New  York  markets,    however,    proved  an 
ameliorating  influence,    one  which  continued  with  increasing  power 
throughout  the  period.      Attempts  were  made  by  different  agricultural 
leaders  to  improve  the  situation,    and  farmers  were    helped  by  sugges- 
tions made  in  agricultural  papers  and  in  meetings  of  various  agricul- 
tural societies. 

The  population  of  New  Jersey  more  than  tripled  in  these  Middle 
Years.      This  provided  a  constantly  enlarging  home  market  for  local 
produce  in  the  way  of  food,    and  an  increasing  demand  for  such 
products  as  lumber,    firewood,    and  straw.      A  definite  relationship 
became  noticeable  between  expanding  farm  production,    population 
increase,    and  growth  of  the  factory  system.      To  be  sure,    the  labor 
situation  grew  more  stringent  as  higher  wages  and  other  urban 
attractions  drew  help  away  from  the  farm.      This  tended  to  lead,    to 
some  extent,    to  the  development  of  labor-saving  devices,    in  which 
New  Jersey  men  played  leading  roles,    and  to  increased  specializa- 
tion in  farming. 

The  foundations  were  laid  in  this  period  for  New  Jersey's  vast 
industrial  development  since  I860.      As  land  and  water  transportation 
continued  to  improve,    the  self- subsisting  farm  household  began  to 
decline  and  more  Jersey  people  bought  locally  manufactured  products. 
The  influence  of  the  non-importation  of  English  goods  immediately 
prior  to  and  during  the  War  of  1812  made  itself  felt  on  small  factories 
in  the  state  and  led  to  a  movement  for  tariff  protection  in  the  years 
following  the  war. 

New  Jersey  gained  a  "head  start"  over  many  another  state  in  the 
development  of  the  factory  system,    although  slow  growth  was 
noticeable  in  the  1820's  and  1830's.      For  transportation,    the  small 
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factories  had  to  continue  to  depend  upon  inadequate  facilities  offered 
by  water.      Few  establishments  contained  more  than  a  score  of 
employees  at  this  time.      The  Panic  of  1837,   moreover,    proved  a  real 
blow  to  many  industries  and  New  Jersey  did  not  thoroughly  revive 
until  the  middle  1840's.      Those  industries,    however,    that  did  survive 
proved,    to  a  degree,    permanent. 

In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  Middle  Years,    manufacturing 
expanded  in  the  state,    aided  by  the  spread  of  the  railroad  network, 
the  availability  of  coal,    and  the  advent  of  cheap  white  immigrant 
labor  in  larger  quantities.      Further  demands  for  the  state's  manufac- 
tured goods  resulted  in  greater  diversification.      It  was  these  years 
that  witnessed  increased  urbanization  in  many  sections  of  New  Jersey 
as  its  seven  industrial  cities  gained  prominence:  Newark,    Jersey 
City,    Paterson,    Trenton,    Camden,    Elizabeth,    and  New  Brunswick. 
The  way  was  now  open  for  larger  industrial  growth  in  the  period 
following  I860. 


The  Development  of  Agriculture  in  the  State,    1790-1860: 

A.    Aftermath  of  the  American  Revolution  (Kull,    II,    617-20;   see 
chapter  IV): 

1.  Depression:  high  taxes,    low  farm  prices,    soil  exhaustion, 
inefficient  methods,    lure  of  unsettled  lands  in  the  west,    emi- 
gration and  farm  abandonment,    tenant  farm  system  in  some 
places,    coupled  with  a  few  instances  of  share  cropping. 

2.  Ameliorating  influences:  demand  for  timber  and  firewood; 
effect  of  proximity  to  markets  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
(see  Heston,    Jersey  Waggon  Jaunts,    II,    227  et  seq.  );  construc- 
tion of  houses  in  these  cities  following  war;    demand  for  timber 
for  housing.      New  Jersey  farmers,    in  many  instances,    turned 
their  attention  to  lumbering;  more  land  cleared;  farming  often 
neglected.      Timber,    main  source  of  ready  cash  for  many 
farmers  at  this  time;  also  demand  for  firewood. 

3.  Pronounced  decline  in  wheat  production,    1780' s  especially: 
appearance  of  Hessian  fly,    supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  America  in  straw  used  by  Hessian  mercenaries,    during 
Revolution;  about  1783,    the  fly  penetrated  New  Jersey  (cf.    at 
later  time,    in  20th  century,    advent  of  Japanese  Beetle);  by 
1786,    it  reached  central  Jersey;  damage  extensive;  in  Sussex 
County,    wheat-growing  was  almost  suspended;  farmers  turned 
to  rye,    corn,    and  buckwheat  (see  Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon, 
115-16). 

4.  Slow  recovery  of  agriculture  and  trade  in  farm  products:  New 
Jersey  Legislature  attempted  to  attract  market  trade  to  Perth 
Amboy  and  Burlington,    but  Philadelphia  and  New  York  con- 
tinued to  remain  chief  markets  of  the  state;  these  latter  cities 
could  give  better  prices  and  longer  credit,    also,    larger  choice 
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of  commodities  for  return  trade;  moreover,    both  were  easily- 
accessible  by  water  and  main  dependence  was  put  on  water 
transportation  at  this  time. 

B.    Improvements  in  farming  through  skilled  leadership  and  educa- 
tional offerings  (Woodward,    Development  of  Agriculture  in  New 
Jersey,    103-225;  Kull,    II,    620-28;  Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon, 
passim): 

1.  Agricultural  leaders: 

a.  James  J.    Mapes  and  his  school    (Woodward,    127-49):  1847, 
bought  farm  near  Newark;  before  that  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York;  understood 
soil  fertility  necessities;  invited  visitors  to  his  farm;  1851, 
began  to  take  pupils  for  farm  instruction,    and  gave  lectures 
to  groups  of  farmers  in  the  state;  became  consulting  agricul- 
turist and  developed  fertilizer  works,    and  edited  paper, 
"The  Working  Farmer";  practical  advice;   circulation  about 
10,  000;  articles  on  New  Jersey  farm;  visited  the  750-acre 
farm  of  the  North  American  Phalanx  near  Red  Bank  (see 
story  of  Phalanx  below,    chapter  VIII);  died,    1866;  tribute 
from  Horace  Greeley;  significance:  important  contribution 
to  agricultural  journalism,    contention  that  agricultural 
science  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  average  farmer;  pioneer 
in  vocational  agricultural  instruction-- experimental  work 
on  his  farm;  made  his  place  a  demonstration  farm,    open  to 
large  numbers  of  visitors;  through  his  contacts  at  lectures, 
instrumental  in  forming  societies  and  clubs;  forecast  of  the 
work  of  extension  services  that  came  half  century  later. 

b.  Other  leaders  (Kull,    II,    620-21): 

(1)  Col.    George  Morgan  of  Princeton:  scientific  farmer; 
pioneer  in  alfalfa  culture,    1784;  in  1796,    moved  to 
Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Joseph  Cooper  of  Gloucester  County:  outstanding  farmer. 

(3)  William  Coxe:  foremost  American  fruit  grower  of  early 
19th  century;     farm  near  Burlington;  in  1817,    published 
first  American  book  on  pomology;  prominent  in  work  on 
the  peach  blight  (see  Schmidt,    132  etseq. ,  for  Hunterdon 
County  material). 

2.  Education  through  establishment  of  agricultural  papers  and 
formation  of  agricultural  socieites: 

a.    Periodicals  (Woodward,    103-27): 

(1)  "Rural  Magazine,  "  Newark,    1798;   short-lived. 

(2)  "Rural  Visitor,  "  Burlington,    1810;  emphasis  on  the 
"Merino  sheep  fever.  " 

(3)  "The  New  Jersey  Farmer";  most  important  state  publi- 
cation of  latter  part  of  this  period;  published  from  1855 
to  1861;  carefully  edited  journal;  favored  agricultural 
education;  special  features  included  "Hints  for  the 
Month";  circulation  approximately  2,  000;  Civil  War 
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exigencies  put  an  end  to  the  journal, 
b.    Societies  (Woodward,    166-78): 

(1)  Agricultural  societies  often  started  for  the  purpose  of 
sponsoring  fair;  for  example,    the  New  Brunswick  organ- 
ization,   1818;  fair  was  utilized  for  sale  of  livestock; 
retained  character  of  social  gathering  for  rural  folk. 

(2)  County  agricultural  societies:  intermittent  existence; 
Morris  County,    1820;  Essex  and  Sussex  Counties,    1321; 
Cumberland  County,    1823;  Salem  County,    1826;  lacked 
stimulus  of  state  aid  enjoyed  by  societies  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,    and  New  Hampshire;  other  county 
societies  formed  in  1840's  and  1850's;  topped  by  the 
formation  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1855; 
legislature  voted  it  $1,  000  subsidy. 

(3)  Local  farmers'   clubs:  especially  in  1850's;  Jamesburg, 
1852;  Bowentown,    Cumberland  County,    1854;  Belvidere, 
1856;  usually  represented  smaller  membership  in  a  more 
limited  territory;  papers  read,    debates  held,    farms  of 
the  members  inspected;  much  was  made  of  the  social 
features  of  such  meetings. 

(4)  Society  movement  met  check  during  the  Civil  War  years, 
1861-1865;  in  1870's  came  organization  of  Grange  in  the 
state  (see  story  of  Grange  movements  in  Burlington 
County  in  Woodward  and  Hageman,    History  of  Burlington 
and  Mercer  Counties,    106  et  seq.  ;  see  also  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  Annual  Report  for  1903,    326,    for  material 
on    growth  of  Grange). 

New  Jersey  agriculture  in  the  half  century  from  1810  to  I860 
(Kull,    II,    627-68;  Heston,    South  Jersey,    II,    937-38): 

1.  Fluctuation  in  prosperity  and  depression;  good  times  to  1818, 
depression  following,    with  low  prices;  movement  for  higher 
tariff;  prices  begin  to  rise;  by  1835,    better  times. 

2.  Effect  of  advent  of  factory  system  on  agriculture  in  the  state: 

a.  Favorable:  ever-growing  markets  within  easy  access;  towns- 
people consume  New  Jersey  produce;  factories  take  raw  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil;  lumber,    firewood,    straw,    wool,    grain; 
population  of  state  increased:  245,  562  in  1810;  in  I860 
increased  to  672, 035. 

b.  Unfavorable:  effect  on  labor  situation;  higher  wages;  other 
urban  attractions;   city  exodus  increased;  however,    it  was  the 
factory  that  provided  farmer  with  labor-saving  machinery, 
needed  fewer  farm  hands;  new  types  of  plows;  between  1820 
and  1840,    number  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
state  nearly  doubled  while  the  increase  of  those  employed  in 
agriculture  was  much  smaller  (from  Twelfth  Census  of 
United  States,    1900,    Occupation,    xxx,    Washington,    1904): 

Total  No.       In  Agric.  In  Mfg.  In  Com. 

1820  58,583  40,812  15,941  1,830 

1840  90,649  56,701  27,004  2,283 
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3.  Gradual  transformation  during  this  period,    from  self-sufficient 
to  commercial  agriculture;  specialization  in  farming  developed, 
■with  emphasis  on  dairying,    poultry,    fruits,    and  vegetables  to 
meet  nearby  market  demands;  latter  part  of  period,    the  number 
of  farms  increased;  in  1850  (first  time  it  was  given  in  any 
census)  23,  905  farms  in  New  Jersey;  in  I860,    there  were 

27, 646. 

4.  Sporadic  and  short-lived  outbursts  on  certain  specialties: 

a.  Merino  sheep  mania,    1810-1820:  Merino,    heavy-wooled 
sheep;  early  19th  century,    Merino  sheep  imported  from 
Spain  to  New  England,    from  there  to  New  Jersey;  by  1815, 
about  25,  000  in  the  state,    one-fourth  were  in  Burlington 
County;  Salem  and  Gloucester  Counties  each  had  about 

2,  000;  subsequent  decline  (Lee,    III,    167-68). 

b.  Silk  "fever,  "  1835-1840:  (see  below,    this  chapter). 

5.  Attention  placed  on  soil  conditions  in  state  during  period: 

a.  The  age  of  marl:  marl  belt  across  the  state;  through  Mon- 
mouth,   Burlington,    Camden,    Gloucester,    and  Salem 
Counties  (see  Curricular  Syllabus,    The  Geography  of  New 
Jersey,    State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,    Trenton). 

(1)  Early  19th  century  interest  shown  in  marl;  beds  opened: 
1795,    Monmouth  County;  1805,    Upper  Freehold  Township; 
1806,    Pemberton,    Burlington  County;  1819,    Cumberland 
County;  1826,    Salem  County  (see  Salem  Messenger  and 
Public  Advertiser,    June  10,  1835,  for  contemporary 
description  of  the  Woodstown  Marl  Pits);  by  1840,    used 
freely  throughout  marl  belt  across  the  state  (Mansfield, 
Potash  in  the  Greensands  of  New  Jersey,    vii,    29,    115). 

(2)  Results  noteworthy:  sterile  patches  of  sandy  soil 
rendered  capable  of  sustaining  good  crops;  increase  in 
land  values  and  in  production  (Woodbury     Constitution, 
Nov.    18,    1868,    has  interesting  contemporary  description 
of  marl  digging;  see  also  1859,    Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Geologist,    George  H.    Cook,    120  et  seq.    for  discus- 
sion of  advantages  of  using  marl). 

(3)  Marl  companies  formed;  material  shipped  to  regions 
outside  marl  belt  (see  Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon,    84); 
used  in  large  quantities  well  toward  end  of  the  19th 
century  when  it  was  almost  wholly  replaced  by  commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

b.  Use  of  fertilizers  and  lime: 

(1)  James  J.    Mapes:  chemical  fertilizer,    superphosphate  of 
lime,    in  latter  1850's;  Newark. 

(2)  Lime  kilns  in  other  sections  of  the  state;  for  example, 
Peapack  and  Keyport,    1838-1840;  lime  production 
methods,    Hunterdon  County  (see  Schmidt,    Rural 
Hunterdon,    81-83). 

6.  Changes  in  agricultural  production  in  state  in  half  century 
before  Civil  War: 
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a.  Decline  in  flour  and  wheat:  pronounced  in  1830's;  influence 
of  cheap  transportation  from  west  by  way  of  Erie  Canal, 
although  production  continued  in  good  measure  in  central 
counties  of  the  state. 

b.  Stress  on  growth  of  vegetables:  foundation  for  New  Jersey's 
cognomen  "The  Garden  State.  "     For  one  interpretation  of 
origin  of  this  name,    see  Heston,    Jersey  Waggon  Jaunts,    II, 
310,    in  which  the  author  ascribed  the  term  to  Abraham 
Browning  of  Camden,    principal  speaker  at  Jersey  Day, 
Aug.    24,    1876;  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia, 
"He  called  New  Jersey   'The  Garden  State'  and  the  name  has 
clung  to  it  ever  since"  (p.    310).      Another  interpretation 
traced  the  origin  of  this  appellation  to  the  design  on  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,    adopted  in  1777  by 
the  Legislature  then  meeting  at  Indian  King  Tavern,    Haddon- 
field;  the  idea  was  ascribed  to  Francis  Hopkinson  of  Borden- 
town,    signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  this  coat 

of  arms  prominently  displayed  the  figure  of  Ceres,    goddess 
of  agriculture,    and  three  plows;  this  design  was  confirmed, 
with  minor  modifications,    by  the  Legislature  of  1928  (see 
Joint  Resolution  No.    8,    Laws  of  1928;  see  also,    Josephine 
Fitzgerald,    Manual  of  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,    1943,    24; 
for  interesting  interpretation  of  origin  of  the  word  "Jersey" 
(English  Channel  Island)  see  Mellick,    Story  of  an  Old  Farm, 
104). 

(1)  The  New  York  market:  Bergen  and  Hudson  Counties  sent 
sloop  loads  of  produce  to  Manhattan  by  1800;   sweet  corn 
and  other  produce  exported;  high  ferry  charge  on 
cabbage;  latter  in  demand  at  sauerkraut  manufactories 
in  New  York. 

(2)  The  Philadelphia  market:  for  South  Jersey  counties;  by 
19th  century,    Gloucester  County  sent  large  watermelons 
to  Philadelphia;  turnips;  by  this  time  sweet  potato  cul- 
ture well  established. 

c.  Increasing  interest  in  fruit  culture:  central  Jersey  stress  on 
peaches  and  apples  by  1850;  in  South  Jersey,    products  sent 
to  Philadelphia;  fruit  exhibitions;  varieties  improve;   straw- 
berry production,    began  as  commercial  development  about 
1800  in  area  around  Hackensack,    produced  for  New  York 
market;  also  blackberries  and  grapes. 

d.  Livestock  (Schmidt,    137-53,    for  special  material  on 
Hunterdon  County): 

(1)  Breeding  of  horses:  the  horse  and  buggy  age;  use  of 
horses  as  motive  power;  Conestoga  wagon. 

(2)  Cattle  industry:  importation  of  herds  from  the  British 
Isles,    1820-1840;  during  the  1850' s  many  Jerseys  brought 
in;  resultant  improvement  in  dairy  cows  in  state;  in- 
crease in  butter  production  per  cow. 

(3)  Swine:  large  hogs;  butchering  contests,    South  Jersey; 
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"Jersey  Reds"  of  Clark  Pettit  of  Salem;  hog-killing 
activities  on  farm,    fall  festival. 
(4)  Sheep:  decline  of  the  Merino  mania  in  the  years  following 
1810;  latter  part  of  century,    severe  competition  from  the 
west;  1840--219,  000  sheep  in  state;  1850--160,  000; 
1860--135,  000;  1870—120,  000;  by  1925  only  6,  000  in  New 
Jersey, 
e.    Farm  machinery  improvements: 

(1)  Attempts  at  mowing  machine  before  McCormick:  1803, 
patent  to  two  Jerseymen,    Richard  French  and  J.  T.Haw- 
kins; 1831,    patent  to  William  Manning  of  Plainfield;  the 
machine  was  a  reaper  and  was  pushed  in  front  of  the 
horse  (see  descriptions  of  first  mowing  machine  in  one 
locality  (1853)  in  William  Lippincott,    Traditions  of  Old 
Evesham  Township,    Moorestown,    1911,    13-14). 

(2)  Corn  machinery:  mechanical  planter;  1825,    at  Burlington 
(Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon,    104). 

(3)  Potato  digger:  1853,    Thomas  Stout  of  Keyport. 

(4)  The  plow:  New  Jersey  played  leading  role  in  its  evolution; 
earlier  times,    use  of  clumsy  curved  stick;  later, 
wrought-iron  ploughshare  and  wooden  moldboard;  four 
Jerseymen  produced  improvements. 

(a)  Charles  Newbold,    Chesterfield  Township,    Burlington 
County:  1790-1796,    built,    and  had  plow  cast  at 
Hanover  Furnace  (see  below,    this  chapter,    section 
on  bog  iron  ore);  distinctive  feature:  moldboard, 
share,    and  landside  were  all  cast  in  one  piece; 
patent,    1797;  two  difficulties,    however:  point  broke 
(before  advent  of  steel),    and  superstitious  notion  that 
iron  poisoned  the  land,    impaired  its  fertility,    and 
promoted  growth  of  weeds;  prejudices;  Newbold  ended 
his  endeavor  to  manufacture  plow. 

(b)  David  Peacock,    1807,    patended  improved  plow  by 
application  of  Eli  Whitney's  idea  of  the  value  of 
having  interchangeable  parts;  plow  made  of  cast  iron, 
in  three  separate  pieces--if  one  piece  broke,    it 
could  be  replaced;  used  to  considerable  degree  on 
farms  in  New  York,    New  Jersey,    and  Pennsylvania; 
Peacock  lived  in  Burlington  County. 

(c)  Edwin  Stevens  of  Castle  Point,    Hoboken  (founder  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology):  in  1817,    he  worked 
on  improvement  of  plow  and  received  in  1821  a  patent 
which  was  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  model  for 
best  plow  in  the  United  States;  curved  moldboard; 
possessed  strength  and  lightness. 

(d)  John  Deats,    Stockton,    Hunterdon  County,    1828:  inter- 
changeable moldboards,    adaptable  for  such  purposes 
as  plowing  corn  (Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon,    102-103). 
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Industrial  Growth  During  the  Middle  Period: 

A.    The  movement  toward  industrialization  (Kull,    II,    582-87;  Lee,    III, 
137,    140,    246,    248;  Myers,    III,    8-13). 

1.  Influence  of  the  War  of  1812  period: 

a.  Temporary  stoppage  of  English  importations;  stimulation  to 
local  industry. 

b.  Special  demands  on  iron  industry  of  state;  increase,    e.  g.  , 
in  bog  iron  furnaces  and  forges  in  South  Jersey. 

c.  Money  circulated  in  state  from  payment  for  these  materials, 
plus  money  that  came  from  payment  for  transportation 
facilities;  more  purchasing  power  (Lee,    III,    137). 

2.  Postwar  reaction: 

a.  Dumping  of  English  goods  on  American  market;  New  Jersey 
manufacturers  could  not  compete  and  appealed  to  state 
legislature  for  relief;  Charles  Kinsey  and  other  cotton  and 
woolen  manufacturers  urged  state  to  end  tax  on  spindles 
used  in  cotton  factories;  this  done,    1815  (Kull,    II,    584). 

b.  Appeal  to  Congress  urged  protective  tariff;  tariff  of  1816. 

c.  Hard  times,    1817-1820:  affected  particularly  glassblowers  of 
South  Jersey,    mill  operatives  of  Newark  and  North  Jersey, 
and  those  working  in  carrying  trade  in  Jersey  coastal 
centers;  many  mill  workers  turned  to  the  farm;  tenant 
houses  reoccupied;  movement  grows  for  more  protection  in 
tariff  (Lee,    III,    140). 

3.  Slow  growth  of  industry  during  the  1820's  and  early  1830's: 

a.  Continued  dependence  on  water  transportation:  restricted 
markets;  railroads  not  yet  an  adequate  coverage  (for 
material  on  individual  cities,    see  below,    this  chapter). 

b.  Tendency  to  keep  establishments  small;  no  real  "Age  of  Big 
Business"  until  after  Civil  War;  in  New  Jersey  during  these 
years,    few  factories  contained  more  than  a  score  of 
employees  (Lee,    III,    246). 

4.  Panic  of  1837:  prolonged  hard  times;  ill  effects  in  state;  many 
industries  collapsed;  New  Jersey  did  not  thoroughly  revive 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  decade;  those  industries  that  did 
survive  proved  to  a  degree  to  be  permanent. 

a.  Appeals  to  the  legislature  for  subsidies. 

b.  Tendency  to  turn  to  "eccentric  industries"  for  outlet:  the 
"Silk  Worm  Craze"  or  the  "Silk  Fever,  "  stimulated  by 
state  bounty  of  15^  per  pound  on  cocoons;  by  1838,    more  than 
200,  000  mulberry  trees  planted  in  state;    "cocooneries";  by 
end  of  decade,    bubble  exploded;  brief  revival  of  interest  in 
silk  raising  in  1879  (Lee,    III,    248;   see  West  Jersey  Press, 
July  31,    1878,    for  contemporary  description  of  this  episode; 
also  Woodbury     Constitution,    July  16,    1839). 

5.  Developments  of  the  1840's  and  1850's:  definite  growth;  stimu- 
lating influences  (Kull,    II,    585-87): 

a.    Spread  of  the  railroad  network  offered  access  to  raw 
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materials  and  to  markets. 

b.  Canals  brought  in  coal;  influence  of  adaptation  of  coal  to  the 
smelting  of  iron;  Newark  aided. 

c.  Decline  of  self-sufficiency  of  the  farms  in  state;  self- 
subsisting"  farm  household  remained  typical  rural  economic 
unit  only  as  long  as  land  transportation  continued  expensive; 
some  outlying  parts  of  New  Jersey  continued  in  homespun 
stage  throughout  this  middle  period,    since  they  were 
inaccessible  to  transportation. 

d.  Advent  of  larger  plants,    using  steam  or  larger  hydraulic 
means  for  power;   small  water  mills  and  shops  outstripped. 

e.  Increase  in  the  abundance  of  cheap  white  immigrant  labor, 
1840' s  and  1850' s;  influence  of  immigration;  the  Irish  and  the 
Germans  (see  Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon,    43-44). 

f  .    Growth  of  population  in  the  state: 

(1)  Percentages  of  increase  particularly  noticeable,    1840- 
1870,    thus  providing  greater  markets: 

1790-1800-   15%  1830-184U-   16% 

1800-1810-16%  1840-1850-31% 

1810-1820  -   13%  1850-1860  -  39% 

1820-1830  -    15%  1860-1870  -  34% 

(2)  New  Jersey's  population  increased  from  245,  000  in  1810 
to  672,  000  in  I860;  formation  of  eight  new  counties  in 
this  period  as  population  increased  (see  map  of  New 
Jersey  (1834)  for  county  lines  at  beginning  of  this  period). 

1824  Warren  County  1840  Hudson  County 

1837  Passaic  County         1844  Camden  County 

1837  Atlantic  County         1850  Ocean  County 

1838  Mercer  County  1857  Union  County 

Of  these  eight  counties  so  formed,    five  were  the  result 
of  the  increase  of  population  because  of  the  industrial 
growth  in  cities,    viz.  :  for  Paterson,    Passaic  County  was 
created;  for  Trenton,    Mercer  County;  for  Jersey  City 
and  Hoboken,    Hudson  County;  for  Camden,    Camden 
County;  for  Elizabeth,    Union  County  (Kull,    IV,    587; 
this  list  includes  five  of  the  seven  industrial  cities 
discussed  below). 

The  products  of  New  Jersey  by  mid-century  listed  in  order  of 

their  total  value:  (1)  iron  industries,    (2)  leather  industries, 

(3)  flour  and  meal,    (4)  men's  clothing,    (5)  hats,    (6)  cotton, 

(7)  carriages,    (8)  paper,    (9)  liquor,    (10)  jewelry,    (11)  oil  cloth, 

(12)  india  rubber,    (13)  glass,    (14)  soap  and  candles,    (15)  silk, 

(16)  copper  and  tin  (for  discussion  of  the  growth  of  these  industries, 

see  story  of  their  development  below  in  section  C  of  this  chapter, 

in  the  seven  industrial  cities  of  the  state);  the  iron  industry  and 

the  glass  industry,    however,    warrant  special  mention,    in  that 

much  of  their  development  occurred  outside  the  major  seven 

industrial  cities  mentioned  (Kull,    II,    587-89;  Boyer,    Early 
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Forges  and  Furnaces  in  New  Jersey,    2-10,    passim;  Myers,    III, 

67-85). 

1.    Development  of  iron  industry:  product  of  the  iron  industries 
most  valuable;  from  malleable  casting  down  to  sewing  machine 
needles;  from  bridges  to  bolts  and  nuts  (Kull,    II,    597-98;  IV, 
588-89). 

a.  Earlier  times  (see  above,    chapter  III,    for  18th  century 
background,    particularly  for  discussion  of  certain  famous 
iron  works). 

b.  Partial  list  of  works  continuing  into  the  19th  century 
(Boyer,    passim;  a  number  of  these  works  are  shown  on  the 
1834  map  of  New  Jersey;  for  description  of  other  iron  works, 
see  Myers,    III,    76  et  seq.  ). 

(1)  Ringwood  Furnace  and  Forge,    started  as  early  as  1739 
(Passaic  County). 

(2)  Charlotteburg  Furnace  and  Forges  (same  county) 
started  1767,    burned  1776,    begun  again  in  1840. 

(3)  Birmingham  Furnace,    Rancocas  Creek,    Burlington 
County,    continued  from  1800  to  about  1820;  few  records. 

(4)  Bloomingdale  Furnace,    Passaic  County;  from  about 
1765  to  1830;  reopened  1847. 

(5)  Brooklyn  works,    Morris  County,    near  mouth  of  Lake 
Hopatcong;  1764  to  1829  when  Morris  Canal  Company 
bought  works  and  dismantled  them. 

(6)  Boonton  works,    Morris  County,    from  1770  to  about  1876; 
axles  for  first  passenger  coaches  on  old  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  were  made  at  Boonton;  selected  because 
of  their  excellence;  considered  equal  to  any  made  in 
Europe  at  that  time. 

(7)  Allaire  works,    Monmouth  County,    one  of  the  leading 
plants  in  state,    early  part  of  second  quarter  of  19th 
century;  on  Manasquan  River.      Started  just  before  1812; 
developed  by  Benjamin  Howell  in  1821;  James  Allaire 
bought  it  in  1822;  shipped  pig  iron  in  schooners  to  his 
works  in  New  York;  500  employed;  1846  plant  abandoned. 

(8)  Dover  Forge,    Ocean  County,    about  four  miles  from 
Ferrago  or  Bamber;  established  1809,    one  of  the  largest 
in  country  at  that  time;  prominent  in  1830's;  about  1868, 
plant  was  converted  into  a  sawmill. 

(9)  Etna  Furnace,    Atlantic  County,    four  miles  west  of 
Tuckahoe  (one  of  several  Jersey  iron  works  with  that 
appropriate  name);  built  about  1816,    actual  working 
given  up  about  1832;  more  than  75  others  listed  and  dis- 
cussed in  Boyer' s  book;  most  of  the  works  eventually 
succumbed  in  middle  and  latter  part  of  19th  century  to 
western  competition  and  other  factors. 

c.    19th  century  developments  (Kull,    II,    596-98): 

(1)  Aid  from  new  transportation  facilities:  Morris  Canal 
made  possible  the  union  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and 
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New  Jersey  iron;  nearly  every  town  of  importance  in 
North  Jersey  took  up  iron  manufacturing  with  the  key 
location  at  Boonton;  Morris  County  dotted  with  forges 
and  foundries,    Sussex  and  Warren  Counties  followed 
suit. 

(2)  In  the  south  and  central  counties,    depending  largely  on 
bog  iron  forges,    difficulties  ensued;  many  were  snuffed 
out,    Batsto  in  1848;  Weymouth  continued  for  a  while 
because  of  nearby  Mays  Landing  shipbuilding;  Millville's 
survival  due  partially  to  abandonment  of  iron  manufac- 
ture direct  from  the  ore  and  the  turning  to  heavy  castings; 
Bridgeton's  foundry  stood  up  because  of  development  of 
superior  type  of  nail;  by  1854,    most  of  the  bog  iron 
furnaces  in  South  Jersey  were  out  of  blast  (see  also 
Federal  Writers  Project,    Stories  of  New  Jersey,    1938- 
1939  Series,    Bulletin  #8,    "The  Story  of  Allaire"). 

(3)  In  North  Jersey,    new  processes  aided  iron  industry';  the 
hot  blast  introduced  in  manufacture  of  pig  iron,    Oxford 
Furnace,    1834;  in  1840-1841,    the  first  anthracite  furnace 
outside  of  Pennsylvania  built  at  Stanhope,    N.  J.  ;  first 
experiments  in  the  United  States  with  the  Bessemer 
process  made  at  Cooper  furnaces  at  Phillipsburg. 

d.    Importance  of  industry  as  compared  to  growth  in  other 

states;  in  the  1810  Census,    New  Jersey  ranked  second  of  all 
the  states  in  number  of  iron  furnaces,    and  seventh  in  number 
of  forges  (see  table  in  Myers,    III,    12);  census  of  1850 
indicated  New  Jersey  had  fallen  back  of  her  former  place 
alongside  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  the  forefront  of  iron 
products,    although  by  I860  she  forged  ahead  of  New  York  in 
output,    being  again  in  possession  of  third  place,    this  time 
led  by  the  large  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  glass  industry  (Myers,    III,    163-99;  Dorothy  Lucas'   article 

on  "Pottery  and  Glass";  Boyer,    History  of  South  Jersey  Glass 

Industry,    passim): 

a.  Influence  of  local  resources  on  early  history  of  the  industry; 
imperative  to  have  a  glass  works  located  in  a  heavily  wooded 
district,    as  amount  of  fuel  burned  was  large  and  must  be 
near  at  hand;  also  necessary  to  have  ample  supply  of 
silicate  sand  of  good  quality. 

b.  Growth  of  industry  (not  all  glass  works  listed,  for  total 
number  see  Boyer;  the  location  of  many  of  these  works 
appears  on  the  1834  map  of  New  Jersey: 

(1)  1739:  Caspar  Wistar,    a  Palatine  German,    came  to  Allo- 
way  Creek,    Salem  County;  1740:  glass  works  in  full 
operation  one  mile  from  village  of  Alloway;  Wistarburg 
glass;  1780,    works  closed  (for  complete  account,    see 
Sickler,    History  of  Salem  County,    New  Jersey,    Salem, 
1937,    ch.    11,    92-100,    "Caspar  Wistar's  Glass  Works  at 
Wistarberg"): 
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(2)  1775:  Solomon  Stanger  and  his  brother  set  up  factory  at 
Glassboro;  they  had  been  workmen  at  the  Wistarburg 
plant;  1813:  Whitney   glass  works  established  there;  in 
1840,    manufactured  famous  "Log  Cabin  bottle";  also  in 
same  period  produced  a  dark  brown  whiskey  bottle 
commonly  known  as  the  "Booze  Bottle,  "  named  after 
liquor  dealer  in  Philadelphia  by  name  of  E.G.  Booz;  to 
this  is  ascribed  the  popularization  in  southern  New 
Jersey  area  of  the  colloquial  term  "booze"  whose  origin 
stems  from  the  old  Middle  English  word  "bouse"  mean- 
ing to  drink  or  to  carouse. 

(3)  1779:  Port  Elizabeth  works. 

(4)  1806:  first  factory  established  in  Millville;  1867,    Whitall 
Tatum. 

(5)  1814:    Tuckahoe  works. 

(6)  1817:  Hammonton  glass  factory;  window  glass;  continued 
until  1857. 

(7)  1824:  Waterford  works;  continued  until  1880. 

(8)  1827:  Jackson  factory  near  Berlin. 

(9)  1831:  works  established  at  New  Brooklyn,  at  Winslow, 
and  at  Lebanon  in  the  pines,  near  Chatsworth;  in  1834 
there  were  11  glass  factories  in  the  state. 

(10)  1835:  works  at  Williamstown,    then  called  Squankum. 

(11)  1836:  factory  established  at  Bridgeton;  forerunner  of 
others. 

(12)  1840:  factory  established  at  Medford;  by  this  date  there 
were  28  glass  factories  in  the  state,    employing  1,  075 
workers. 

(13)  1862:  at  Salem;  1874,    Gayner  works. 

(14)  I860;  number  of  glass  furnaces  was  42;  often  more  than 
one  furnace  in  one  glass  works;  of  these  42,  10  were  at 
Millville,  4  each  at  Glassboro  and  Winslow,  and  3  each 
at  Clayton,    Salem,    and  Bridgeton. 

(15)  1881:  45  furnaces,    11  factories,    in  operation. 

c.  Difficulties:  competition  with  glass  works  in  west,    by 
latter  19th  century;  natural  gas  for  fuel  available  there.      In 
New  Jersey,    industry  faced  fuel  problem;  about  middle 
1850' s,    glass  factories  in  many  places  began  to  shift  from 
wood  to  anthracite  coal;  caused  increase  in  expense;  most 
factories  had  been  so  located  with  reference  to  wood  supply, 
often  away  from  navigable  streams  where  coal  could  be 
brought  in;   "Many  of  the  glass  works  became  valueless 
with  this  change  of  fuel"  (Woodbury  Constitution,    Aug.    19, 
1881);  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  glass  factories 
increased;  "The  demand  for  coal  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  wood  promises  to  make  this  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
freight  in  a  few  years"  (National  Standard,    Salem,    Sept.    9, 
1868). 

d.  Conditions  in  glass-works  town  by  beginning  of  last  quarter 
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of  19th  century  (see  Morgan  ms.  ,    also  the  county  histories 
cited  in  bibliography).     Small  Camden  County  village 
(Williamstown)  contained  glass  factory;  rude  houses,    boy 
apprentices;  company  stores;   "shin  plasters"  (token  money); 
Saturday  night  "celebrations";  drinking;   shifting  population. 

C.    The  beginning  of  urbanization  in  the  state:  development  of  the 
seven  industrial  cities  in  New  Jersey  during  the  middle  period 
(Kull,    II,    589-615;  Sypher  and  Apgar,    229-36;  see  also  various 
local  and  county  histories): 
1.    Newark: 

a.  Industrial  growth:  1820's,    shoemakers  the  largest  trade; 
small  shops;  production  of  jewelry;  stimulant  of  the  Morris 
Canal,    bringing  in  Lehigh  coal  and  gathering  up  iron  in 
Morris  County  on  the  way;  severe  problems  during  Panic  of 
1837;  development  of  the  iron  works,    in  1840's;  surgical 
instruments;  relative  stability  of  the  leather-working  indus- 
tries (Newark's  first  tannery  had  been  established  in  1698); 
saddlery,    harness,    and  later,    carriages;  forerunner  of  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,    which  after  the  Civil  War  grew 
rapidly  in  power  (see  Federal  Writers  Project,    Stories  of 
New  Jersey,    1939-1940  Series,    Bulletin  #8,    "Zinc  from 
Jersey  Hills");  by  the  latter  1860's  Newark  was  third  manu- 
facturing city  in  the  country. 

Situation  in  1868  (Sypher  and  Apgar,    History,    231): 

No.    of  hands  Capital  Prod,    value 

Iron  manufactures  3,  000  $3,  500,  000         $4,  250,  000 

Jewelry  1,493  2,259,000  4,500,000 

Leather  1,500  3,000,000  4,300,000 

b.  Contributions  of  Seth  Boyden,    "uncommercial  inventor"  of 
Newark:  1815  moved  to  Newark  from  Massachusetts;  Yankee 
inventiveness;  harness  shop;  in  1819  improved  process  of 
making  patent  leather,    thought  it  suitable  for  harness 
decoration,    but  never  patented  the  process;  Newark  eventu- 
ally had   $6,  000,  000  invested  in  production  of  patent  leather; 
as  late  as  I860,    New  Jersey  produced  85%  of  all  patent 
leather  made  in  the  country.      Boyden  also  turned  to  experi- 
ment on  malleable  cast  iron;  finally,    1826,    he  produced  the 
first  malleable  cast  iron  (could  be  hammered  without  break- 
ing) in  the  United  States;  this  freed  United  States  from 
dependence  upon  England  for  imported  malleable  castings; 
1826,    Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  with 

a  silver  medal.      Boyden1  s  next  effort:  improvement  in  rail- 
road locomotive,    especially  one  that  would  pull  up  a  steep 
grade;  he  put  driving  rod  outside  the  engine  and  used  the 
wheels  as  a  crank.      Other  activities:  built  telescope  for 
young  astronomers  of  Newark;  improved  photographic 
process  of  the  Frenchman,    Daguerre,    by  using  projector  to 
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increase  power  of  sunlight;  Boyden  made  the  first  daguerreo- 
type in  the  United  States.      Clue  to  his  working  habits:  lest 
he  lose  valuable  ideas  that  occurred  to  him  after  he  had  gone 
to  bed,    he  contrived  a  slate  on  which  he  could  write  in  the 
dark;  his  hand  was  guided  by  wires  strung  across  surface  of 
slate;  nearly  always  slept  with    his  clothes  on.      Toward  end 
of  life,    he  lived  on  farm  at  Hilton,    suburb  of  Newark,    where 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  strawberries; 
by  hybridization  he  increased  size  of  plants  and  improved 
their  flavor.     Died  in  1870;  Thomas  Edison  called  him  "one 
of  America's  greatest  inventors"  (see  Federal  Writers 
Project,    Stories  of  New  Jersey,    1939-1940  Series,    Bulletin 
#10,    "Seth  Boyden,    the  Uncommercial  Inventor";  see  also 
Myers,    III,    79-80). 

2.  Jersey  City:  Newark  had  no  real  industrial  competitor  in  point 
of  size  and  importance  in  entire  state;  the  next  largest  town, 
Jersey  City,    by  I860  had  not  half  as  many  inhabitants  (29,  226); 
town  incorporated  in  1820;  ceramic  industries  (Federal  Writers 
Project,    Stories  of  New  Jersey,    1939-1940  Series,    Bulletin  #6, 
"Clay  and  Clay  Industries");  carpets,    chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco,    and  snuff  at  Lorillard's;  Colgate  brought  in  from  New 
York  City  his  soap  and  perfumery  works,    and  the  Dixons,    from 
Massachusetts,    their  graphite  works  for  making  pencils  and 
stove  polish;  foundries  started  as  smelting  with  coal  became 
established;  ship  chandler's  supplies,    an  asset. 

3.  Paterson:  by  I860,    population  of  19,  586;  major  products  in 
order  of  importance  in  I860:  locomotives,    cotton  goods,    silk 
and  sewing  machinery  and  steam  engines,    paper,    hosiery, 
bleaching  and  dyeing;  1791:  legislature  chartered  "Society  for 
Establishment  of  Useful  Manufactures"  under  the  patronage  of 
Alexander  Hamilton;  1792:  the  association  founded  Paterson  at 
falls  of  the  Passaic  River;  1793:  first  yarn  spun;  1794:  first 
factory  completed  and  in  that  year  calico  goods  were  first 
printed  in  New  Jersey;  by  1823,    Paterson  contained  3  extensive 
woolen  and  2  duck  factories,    which  chiefly  supplied  the  navy 
with  canvas  and  consumed  over  one  ton  of  flax  per  day;  by  1840 
high-water  mark  for  cotton,    silk  began  to  replace  it;  1840: 
manufacture  of  silk  from  the  cocoon  was  begun  at  Paterson  by 
John  Ryle  of  England;  after  1857  Panic,    silk  was  one  of 
Paterson' s  first  industries  to  recover;  1865:  American  Velvet 
Company,    previously  located  at  Newark,    erected  factory  at 
Paterson;  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  velvets  on  a  large 
scale  in  America;  in  Paterson,    first  locomotive  engine  made 
in  the  state  built  by  Rogers  machine  works  in  1837. 

4.  Trenton:   small  growth  before  1834;  aided  by  canal  and  railroad 
system;  convenient  proximity  to  coal,    iron,    and  waterpower; 
population  in  1840  reached  4,  035;  I860,    up  to  17,  228;  in  the 
1850' s  Trenton  became  the  "City  of  Iron  and  Clay";  ceramics: 
1852  pottery  industry  began;  gradual  increase--by  latter  part 
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of  19th  century,    nearly  50  pottery  plants;  influence  of  trans- 
portation facilities  (see  Myers,    III,    173);  later  came  consolida- 
tions; from  1873  on,    increased  emphasis  on  sanitary  ware; 
Walter  Scott  Lenox  born  Trenton  1859,    and  his  influence  on 
finer  production--Lenox  China  (see  E.R.Walker  and  others, 
History  of  Trenton,    II,    531  etseq.  );  iron  works,    investment  of 
Peter  Cooper  of  New  York,    led  John  A.  Roebling  in  1848  to 
establish  wire  rope  plant  at  Trenton;  its  use  in  suspension 
bridges;  rubber  works:  1850,    manufacture  of  rubber  goods 
started  by  Jonathan  Green  (first  production,    rubber  dolls). 

5.  Camden:  by  I860,    its  population  reached  14,  358,    in  contrast  to 
its  3,  371  in  1840  (Spaulding,    Historical  Handbook  of  New  Jersey, 
51);  1842:  American  Nickel  Works  established  at  Camden--first 
in  America;  nickel  used  in  coins;  lumber,    shipbuilding,    car- 
riage making  (the  latter  ancestor  to  such  concerns  as  Van 
Sciver  Furniture  business);  aid  from  railroad;  construction  of 
Camden  and  Amboy;  Esterbrook  steel  pen  factory;  Kaighn's 
iron  foundry;  greater  development  latter  19th  century  (see 
Boyer,    Civil  and  Political  History  of  Camden  County  and 
Camden  City). 

6.  Elizabeth:  by  I860  population  reached  11,  567  over  the  4,184  of 
1840;  brick  foundry;  iron  castings;  digging  apparatus;  slow  but 
steady  growth. 

7.  New  Brunswick:  by  I860,    population  reached  11,  256;  slow 
growth;  did  not  share  the  general  industrial  impetus  of  1850- 
1860  in  New  Jersey;  carriage  manufacture,  rubber  shoes,    wall- 
paper (the  latter  firmly  established  industry);  accelerated 
tempo  following  Civil  War. 

D.    Situation  at  end  of  period,    in  I860  (Myers,    III,    17-18): 

1.  Diversification  of  industry- -five  major  fields  nearly  tied  for 
first  place  in  state's  industries,  yet  largest  of  these  came  to 
only  14%  of  state's  total  output: 

a.  Iron  products,    output  valued  at  $10,  800,  000:  influence  of 
big  production  at  Trenton  Iron  Works,    even  though  small 
plants  in  South  Jersey  were  succumbing  to  outside  competi- 
tion. 

b.  Food  and  drink  industries,    valued  at  $10,  100,  000:  despite 
competition  from  west,    flour  at  this  time  amounted  to 
$6,  900,  000,    the  largest  single  item  in  long  list;  beer  and 
ale  remained  a  substantial  item,    with  Newark  leading. 

c.  Apparel  industry,    totaling  $9,  000,  000:  half  of  this,    men's 
clothing,    with  a  large  percentage  sold  in  the  south,    the 
other  half  was  production  of  hats  and  millinery;  this  latter 
came  to  23%  of  its  national  total,    whereas  the  state's 
industry  as  a  whole  was  only  4%  of  national  output;  women's 
wear  was  to  develop  later  (in  I860,    most  of  their  clothing 
was  still  made  at  home  or  by  dressmaker). 

d.  Textile  industry,    totaling  $8,  700,  000:  cotton  goods  led, 
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followed  by  woolens,    but  small  percentage  of  national 
output;   silk  industry  grew  bigger  later;  most  distinctive  New 
Jersey  product,    from  national  standpoint,    was  what  later 
came  to  be  called  linoleum--by  I860,    the  state  produced 
nearly  87%  of  the  whole  country's  output  of  linoleum. 

e.  Leather  and  its  products,  totaling  $8,  600,  000:  trunks  and 
luggage  production  came  to  37%  of  the  national  total;  boot 
and  shoe  output  only  a  mere  1.  4%  of  American  total. 

f.  Other  fields  of  production: 

(1)  Transportation  equipment,    $5,  300,  000  total  in  I860: 
carriages,    wagons,    and  carts  accounted  for  three  million 
of  that  sum,    with  locomotives  at  half  that  amount;  in 
locomotive  production,    New  Jersey  stood  first  in  I860  of 
all  the  states;   shipbuilding  and  boatbuilding  confined 
largely  to  schooners  at  this  time. 

(2)  Non-ferrous  metals  production,    totaled  $4,  500,  000: 
jewelry,    and  smelting  and  refining,    Jersey  specialties. 

(3)  Stone,    clay,    and  glass  products,    totaled  $3,  400,  000: 
increasing  importance  of  Trenton  production. 

(4)  Chemicals,    paints,    dyes,    drugs,    totaled  $2,400,000:  no 
indication  then  that  80  years  later  they  would  lead  the 
whole  New  Jersey  production  field  with  an  output  valued 
at  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars. 

(5)  Lumber  and  timber,    valued  at  $2,  200,  000:  deforesta- 
tion continued,    decline  in  production  of  lumber. 

(6)  Machinery  and  paper  production,   both  tied  at  $2,  100,  000, 
followed  by  furniture  and  other  wood  products,    at 

$1,  900,  000;  last  important  production  to  be  listed  in  the 
more-than-million-dollar  class  was  the  young  rubber 
industry,    centering  at  Trenton,    with  an  output  at 
$1,  300,  000  in  1860. 
Labor  situation,    I860:  56,  000  laborers  in  whole  of  state's 
listed  industries;  of  these,    11,  200  in  apparel  field,    7,  900  in  the 
iron,    7,  800  in  the  textiles,    6,  600  in  the  leather,    and  only  1,  700 
in  the  food  and  drink;  average  annual  output  of  individual  worker 
for  the  state  as  a  whole  was   $1,  362,    but  those  in  the  flour  mills 
averaged  $9,  857  and  those  engaged  in  men's  clothing  produced 
only  $545. 
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Chapter  VII 
POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  outline  of  political  trends  in  New  Jersey  during  the  seventy 
years  folio-wing  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  includes 
an  emphasis  of  the  influence  of  national  issues  on  state  politics,    an 
investigation  of  the  means  by  which  the  present-day  Democratic 
Party  and  Republican  Party  emerged  as  factors  in  New  Jersey 
politics,    and  an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  such  outstanding 
political  leaders  as  William  Livingston,    first  Governor  of  independ- 
ent New  Jersey,    William  Paterson  and  his  influence  on  New  Jersey 
law,    Joseph  Bloomfield  and  his  role  in  the  Aaron  Burr  indictment, 
Aaron  Ogden  of  "Gibbons  vs.    Ogden"  fame,    Isaac  Williamson  and  his 
aid  to  the  State  Chancery  Court,    Peter  D.  Vroom,    the  first  Demo- 
cratic Governor,    and  William  A.  Newell  of  the  Native- American 
Party,    often  called  the  first  Republican  Governor  of  the  state. 

No  student  of  New  Jersey  history,    moreover,    can  adequately 
comprehend  the  movement  in  the  1940' s  for  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  background  situation 
as  noted  in  the  attitude  of  the  Jeffersonian-Republicans  for  revision, 
1799-1800,    and  the  definite  alterations  made  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1844. 

By  the  middle  1790's,    the  Federalist  Party  was  well  established 
in  New  Jersey.      Economically,    the  supporters  of  Federalism 
included  the  majority  of  well-to-do  property  holders,    professional 
men,    and  adherents  of  conservative  religious  denominations. 
Members  of  this  party  feared  a  movement  that  sought,    in  their 
estimation,    to  undermine  the  solid  foundations  of  the  social  structure. 
On  the  other  hand,    the  Jeffersonian- Republican  Party  (the  title  is  so 
used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  present-day  Republican)  took  root  and 
grew  most  rapidly  in  Essex  County,    the  center  of  the  state's  indus- 
trial development  during  this  period.      The  party  appealed  throughout 
the  state  to  the  lower  ranks  in  the  economic  scale,    to  a  few  prominent 
business  and  professional  men,    and  to  large  groups  in  the  Methodist 
and  the  Baptist  organizations. 

The  latter  party  was  in  full  control  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.      The  Federalists  took  every  advantage  they  could 
for  a  comeback  and  by  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,    an  opportunity  was 
presented.      Advocating  peace,    and  joined  by  the  South  Jersey  Quaker 
group  of  the  Jeffersonian-Republicans,    the  Federalists  won  temporary 
control  of  the  state  government  in  1812.      Within  a  year,    however,    they 
were  out  of  power.      Their  party  measures  and  their  opposition  to  a 
"war  for  honor  and  independence"  weakened  them.      At  this  time, 
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several  of  their  own  leaders  left  the  party. 

In  the  period  following  the  War  of  1812  no  issues  appeared  that 
would  keep  party  hatreds  alive  and  the  Federalists  continued  to 
decline.      Jeffersonian-Republicans  protested  that  the   "Federalist- 
Aristocrats"  did  not  become  Democrats  by  the  simple  profession 
that  they  had  ceased  to  exist  and  often  the  Federalists  themselves 
demonstrated  that  party  spirit  was  not  dead.      Hence  the  so-called 
"Era  of  Good  Feeling"  was  only  a  time  of  less  conspicuous  party 
feeling.      The  Federalists  had  merged,    at  least  for  the  time,    with 
the  party  of  the  people  (see  Fee,    269-71). 

The  advent  of  the  present-day  Democratic  Party  in  New  Jersey 
can  be  traced  to  sporadic  outcroppings  of  Jacksonian  sentiment  by 
1824,    but  it  was  not  until  1829  that  the  Democratic  Party  won  the 
governorship  and  state  election.      The  Whigs  inherited  the  Federalist 
spirit  and  offered  serious  opposition  to  the  Jacksonian  Democrats  in 
the  1830's,    especially  after  the  Panic  of  1837.      The  rise  of  the 
common  man  and  the  reform  spirit  of  the  1830's,    coupled  more 
immediately  with  the  "Broad  Seal  War  of  1838,  "  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  demand  for  revision  of  the  State  Constitution,    which  culminated 
in  the  1844  Constitutional  Convention,    resulting  in  a  strengthening  of 
the  power  of  the  governor,    and  his  election  by  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  instead  of  by  the  members  of  the  state  legislature. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  decade  of  the  1840' s,    the  alliance  of  the 
railroad  monopoly  and  the  Democratic  Party  manifested  itself. 
Opposition  from  the  Whigs  helped  give  them  control,    1844-1847,   but 
the  Whig  antipathy  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas  (slave  territory)  and 
their  early  attitude  toward  the  Mexican  War  eventually  brought  the 
Democrats  in  again,    although  the  Whigs  kept  control  over  the  legis- 
lature until  1850. 

The  beginning  of  the  present-day  Republican  Party  in  the  state 
came  in  1856,    under  the  name  of  the  Opposition  Party,    with  national 
issues  to  the  fore.     Participating  were  Whigs,    Anti-Nebraska  Demo- 
crats,   Native-Americans  (Know-Nothings),    and  Abolitionists.      The 
Republicans  won  the  governorship  in  1856  and  in  1859,    although  their 
hold  over  the  legislature  was  less  secure.      The  Civil  War  days, 
however,    found  New  Jersey  voting  Democratic.      New  Jersey  was  the 
only  really  northern  state  that  voted  against  Lincoln  in  I860.      The 
people  were  influenced  by  a  feeling  that  a  vote  for  Lincoln  would  be  a 
vote  for  secession  in  the  south.      New  Jersey's  economic  tie  with  the 
south  was  evident.      The  problem  of  States'  Rights,    moreover,    was  a 
real  issue. 
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The  Era  of  Federalism,    1790-1801  (Fee,    16-95;  Kull,    II,    554-61;  Lee, 
III,    40-42;  Myers,    I,    169-84): 

A.  Trenton  selected  as  state  capital,    1790: 

1.  In  1776,  Governor  Livingston  recommended  to  legislature  that 
capital  be  located  "in  some  convenient  and  plentiful  part  of  the 
state"  (Myers,    I,    172). 

2.  During  Revolutionary  War,    legislature  met  wherever  it  found 
a  convenient  and  safe  place,    including  such  locations  as  Perth 
Amboy,    Princeton,    Burlington,    and  Haddonfield. 

3.  On  Nov.    25,    1790,    legislature  passed  act  fixing  Trenton  as 
permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  state;  that  city  was 
located  on  stagecoach  route  across  New  Jersey  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,    and  thus  was  accessible  to  the  settled 
parts  of  both  ends  of  the  state;  in  1791,    the  state  purchased  at 
Trenton  3-3/4  acres  of  land,    an  area  containing  the  site  of  the 
present  capitol. 

B.  National  issues  attracted  political  attention  in  state  in  1790's; 
paucity  of  intrastate  divisions: 

1.  Inception  of  national  government  gave  New  Jersey  people  new 
subjects  for  discussion: 

a.  Reaction  to  Hamiltonian  fiscal  system  proposals,  violent 
argument  in  state  over  excise  tax. 

b.  Problems  of  Federalist  foreign  relations;  a  further  cause 
for  divided  opinion. 

2.  Leading  political  figures: 

a.  William  Livingston,    first  governor  of  New  Jersey  (see 
above,    chapter  IV):  governor  1776-1790;  died  1790; 
graduated  Yale,    1741,    head  of  class;  lawyer,    1774,    elected 
to  First  Continental  Congress,    and  same  year  placed  in 
command  of  New  Jersey  militia  and  elected  governor  (see 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,    Bulletin  on  Observ- 
ance of  150th  Anniversary  of  Signing  of  Constitution,    1937, 
12-20;  also  see  brief  account  of  Livingston  in  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,    XI,    325-27). 

b.  William  Paterson,    chosen  governor  three  times,    1790-1791- 
1792  (see  above,    chapter  IV):  a  Federalist;  resigned  gover- 
norship,   1793,    to  become  Justice  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  died  1806;  contribution:  lasting  influence  on  legal 
system  of  New  Jersey;  was  authorized  in  1792  by  legislature 
to  prepare  modification  of  Statutes  of  England  as  applicable 
to  New  Jersey;  his  definite  recommendations  eventually 
enacted,    1793-1799,    into  series  of  laws;  1800,    he  prepared 
Laws  of  State  of  New  Jersey;  he  also  remodeled  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  in  common  law  and  chancery  courts; 
1791,    town  of  Paterson  named  after  him  (Kull,    II,    557; 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XIV,    293-95). 
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c.  Richard  Howell,    Federalist  governor,    re-elected  annually, 
1793-1801:  as  governor  he  headed  New  Jersey  troops  sent 
against  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,    Western  Pennsylvania, 
1794,    and  Washington  had  him  command  the  right  wing;  at 
this  time  he  wrote  song,    "Dash  to  the  Mountains,    Jersey 
Blue"  which  proved  popular  in  the  state,    particularly  on 
Princeton  campus  (Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    IX, 
304). 

d.  Jonathan  Dayton,    Jeffersonian- Republican  (see  chapter  IV 
for  his  work  on  Federal  Constitution):  congressman  from 
state;  among  those  who  led  opposition  in  House  to  Jay 
Treaty  (Kull,    II,    560;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
V,    166). 

Emergence  of  more  definitely  drawn  party  lines  (Fee,    40-120): 

1.  Beginnings  of  Jeffersonian- Republican  Party:  Republican 
societies  formed:  prominence  of  Society  in  Newark;  resolutions 
from  Monmouth  County  townships;  aid  from  Tammany  Hall 
Society  of  New  York  City  (Kull,    II,    561;  Lee,    III,    40-41). 

2.  Storm  of  criticism  in  state  following  passage  by  Federalists  in 
Congress  of  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,    1799: 

a.  In  1799,    out  of  five  congressmen  from  New  Jersey,    three 
were  Jeffersonian-Republican. 

b.  Antipathy  of  common  man  to  lawyers;  anti- lawyer  feeling  in 
state. 

3.  Demand  for  revision  of  State  Constitution  entered  issue: 

a.  Criticism  of  1776  Constitution: 

(1)  Failure  to  provide  clear  distribution  of  power  among 
executive,    judicial,    and  legislative  departments. 

(2)  Heavy  property  qualifications  for  voting  and  for  office- 
holding  called  unfair  to  mass  of  citizens  of  state. 

(3)  Governor  elected  by  legislature  and  not  by  people. 

b.  Assembly,    1799,    provided  for  calling  of  State  Constitutional 
Convention,    should  majority  of  electorate  vote  for  revision 
in  1800  election. 

c.  Revision  fails,    following  attack  on  it  by  Jeffersonian- 
Republicans: 

(1)  Argument  against  it  on  basis  of  expediency;  revision  at 
this  time  of  party  hatred  was  considered  unwise  and 
dangerous. 

(2)  Argument  that  present  fundamental  law  was  familiar  and 
unde  r  standable . 

(3)  No  further  pronounced  agitation  for  revision  until  move- 
ment that  led  to  the  1844  Constitutional  Convention. 


Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  the  State,    1801-1812  (Kull,    II,    564-70; 
Fee,    120-50). 
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A.  State  election,    Sept.  ,    1800,    Jeff ersonian-Re publican  Party  inroads. 
West  Jersey  (later  referred  to  as  South  Jersey)  remained 
dominantly  Federalist  (Fee,    120);  Jeffersonian-Republican  ascend- 
ancy in  Essex,    Morris,    and  Sussex  Counties;  Assembly  had 
Federalist  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one;  re-elected  Richard 
Howell  as  governor. 

B.  Federal  election,    Nov.  ,    1800,    brought  Jeffersonian-Republican 
control  over  all  New  Jersey  seats  in  Congress;  party  even 
penetrated  Salem  and  Cumberland  Counties. 

C.  State  election,    Sept.  ,    1801,    Assembly  became  Jeffersonian- 
Republican;  selected  Joseph  Bloomfield  as  the  first  Jeffersonian 
governor  of  New  Jersey,    and  re-elected  him  from  1801  to  1812; 
Bloomfield  interested  in  gradual  emancipation  of  Negro  slaves; 
1804,    he  signed  Gradual  Emancipation  Act  (see  below,    chapter 
VIII;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    II,  386). 

D.  Difficulty  in  finding  suitable  nominees  from  the  party;  few  lawyers 
belonged  to  it;  legislature  had  to  choose  as  Associate  Justice  of 
State  Supreme  Court  a  lawyer  who  had  been  licensed  but  two 
years;  Federalist  critics  averred  that  this  lawyer  (William  Pen- 
nington) knew  no  law  at  all  but  was  of  good  character  (Kull,    II, 
564). 

E.  Enactments  concerning  suffrage  sponsored  by  Jeffersonian 
Republicans: 

1.  Ambiguity  cleared  1806-1807  with  reference  to  right  of  women 
to  vote  (Kull,    II,    564):  in  1800,    women  had  first  voted  in  New 
Jersey  at  a  municipal  election  in  Elizabethtown;  in  1802,    women 
had  voted  at  Hunterdon  for  members  of  the  legislature  (Sypher 
and  Apgar,    History  of  New  Jersey,    269). 

2.  Legislature  provided,    1807,    that  the  right  to  vote  be  extended 
to  all  male  taxpayers  and  that  presidential  electors  be  chosen 
directly  by  voters  throughout  the  state  (hitherto,    they  had  been 
selected  by  members  of  legislature);  in  1812,    when  Federal- 
ists returned  to  power  for  brief  time,    this  latter  law  was 
temporarily  rescinded  (Kull,    II,    569). 

F.  Other  issues  in  this  decade  (Fee,    120-50): 
1 .    Turnpike  agitation: 

a.  Poor  condition  of  roads,    impassable  during  mud  season. 

b.  1804,    turnpike  companies  besieged  legislature  for  charters, 
mostly  for  pikes  north  of  Trenton. 

c.  Arguments  against  such  procedure: 

(1)  Charters  would  subvert  liberties  of  people. 

(2)  Urge  to  oppose  movement  as  scheme  to  enrich  the  few 
and  rob  the  many. 

(3)  Old  roads  would  be  closed  and  people  would  be  charged 
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for  privilege  of  using  new  road. 
(4)  Many  turnpike  companies,    however,    were  eventually- 
chartered. 

2.  Attack  by  Federalists  on  the  handling  of  foreign  policies  by  the 
Jeffersonian- Republicans: 

a.  New  Jersey  reaction  to  "Chesapeake-Leopard  Affair,  " 
1807;  public  indignation  meetings;  Federalists  outspoken. 

b.  Embargo  Law  used  as  election  issue,    1808. 

3.  New  Jersey  reaction  to  the  Burr-Hamilton  duel  at  Weehawken 
(Schachner,    Aaron  Burr,    251-61;  Frederick  Gnichtel,    "The 
End  of  Duelling  in  N.  J.  ,  "  148;  Burr  was  born  in  Newark,    N.  J. 
1756): 

a.  July  11,    1804,    encounter  at  Weehawken,    convenient  to  New 
York;  Hamilton's  death. 

b.  Reaction  against  Burr,    then  Vice-President: 

(1)  Indictment  by  New  York  grand  jury  of  "wilful  murder"; 
indictment  illegal  because  New  York  had  no  jurisdiction, 
since  act  was  committed  in  New  Jersey;  New  York 
charge  later  changed  to  a  misdemeanor  for  having 
uttered  and  sent  a  challenge. 

(2)  Indictment  by  Bergen  County  grand  jury  for  murder; 
Burr  sought  refuge  on  George  Plantation  at  St.    Simon's 
Island  off  Georgia,    traveling  incognito. 

(3)  Jeffersonian-Republican  leaders  in  United  States  Senate 
petitioned  Governor  Bloomfield  of  New  Jersey  to  quash 
proceedings  against  Burr;  Governor,    though  an  old 
friend  of  Burr,    replied  that  the  State  Constitution  gave 
him  no  such  power. 

(4)  Indictments  in  both  states  eventually  allowed  to  die 
quietly;  Burr  wrote  that  an  "impartial  jury  cannot  be 
had  in  Bergen,  "  that  Judge  Boudinot  had  averred  that  if 
the  citizens  of  Bergen  "did  not  preach  vengeance  to 
effect,    their  harvests  would  be  blasted  and  that  famine 
and  pestilence  would  desolate  the  land.  " 

4.  New  Jersey  reaction  to  exploit  of  Richard  Somers,    born  at 
Somers  Point  in  1778;  served  in  Tripolitan  War,    1801-1805; 
burning  in  Tripoli  harbor  of  the   "Philadelphia,  "  a  vessel 
captured  by  Barbary  pirates;  Somers  in  charge  of  expedition 
aboard  the    "Intrepid";  valiant  deed;  Somers  killed  during 
battle  (see  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XI,    48-51). 

The  War  of  1812  and  Shifting  Party  Allegiances,    1812-1829  (Fee,    171- 
78;  Kull,    II,    567-69;  Lee,    III,    88-97;  Heston,    South  Jersey,    II, 
554-59): 

A.    Federalist  interlude,    1812-1813:  antipathy  to  War  of  1812  used  by 
Federalists  as  lever  to  raise  them  again  to  power  (Fee,    171-243): 
1.    Federalists  became   "peace"  party;  sentiment  in  trading 
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centers  not  anti-British;  war  pressure  came  from  western 
frontier  region  in  United  States. 

2.  Pamphlet  war  in  the  state  (Kull,    II,    568): 

a.  North  Jersey  Federalists,    1811,    joined  with  number  of 
Jeffersonians  and  formed  "peace  party.  " 

b.  Aid  from  Quakers  of  South  Jersey. 

3.  State  election  of  Sept.  ,    1812:  Federalists,    assisted  by  Quakers, 
won  control  over  legislature,    carrying  Bergen,    Middlesex, 
Somerset,    Gloucester,    and  Cape  May  Counties: 

a.  Selected  Aaron  Ogden  as  governor  (see  chapter  V;  see  also 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XIII,    636-37). 

b.  Re-districted  state  for  election  of  Congressmen;  accused  of 
gerrymandering;  result,    however,    not  satisfactory  to 
Federalists  (Kull,    II,    567). 

c.  Passed  resolution,    Nov.    10,    1812,    which  denounced  continu- 
ance of  War  of  1812,    declaring  it  to  be  a  hopeless  contest; 
pointed  out  that  connection  of  the  United  States  with  the 
military  despotism  of  France  (Napoleon)  was  more  danger- 
ous than  the  war  itself;  and  urged  peace  negotiations  at 
once,    declaring  that  New  Jersey  would  defend  itself  and 
endeavor  to  preserve  the  Union.     In  favor  of  resolution: 
counties  where  the  Society  of  Friends  was  strongest  and 
also  the  trading  counties  in  vicinity  of  New  York  (Lee,    III, 
88). 

d.  Defenseless  condition  along  Jersey  coast;  petition  and 
letter  to  governor  from  Monmouth  County,    1812;  legislature 
appropriated  $5,  000  for  defense  of  coast. 

e.  Federalists  in  legislature  unwilling  to  have  state  militia 
legally  committed  to  have  defense  of  "any"  part  of  Union. 

The  course  of  the  War  of  1812  (Lee,    III,    79-113;  Heston,    II,    554- 
59;  Myers,    I,    181-82): 

1.  Mobilization  of  5,  000  state  militia  before  end  of  Jeffersonian- 
Republican  administration  of  Governor  Bloomfield. 

2.  Problem  facing  state:  defense  of  exposed  seacoast  and  aid  in 
protecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  energies  directed 
primarily  to  the  latter  strategy,    rather  than  to  fortify  Jersey 
shore  and  tidewater  streams. 

a.  New  York  harbor  defense:  light  fortifications  at  Sandy  Hook 
--blockhouse  along  Highlands  of  Monmouth  County;  signal 
arrangements  for  messages--device  of  black  and  white 
balls  or  kegs,    and  tall  poles,    by  means  of  which  informa- 
tion on  movements  of  enemy  could  be  conveyed  by  relay 
from  Highlands  to  Signal  Hill  on  Staten  Island  and  then  to 
Governor's  Island  or  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  15  minutes. 

b.  Delaware  Bay  and  Philadelphia  defense:  British  fleet 
blockade  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  May,    March,    1813; 
state  militia  on  alert;  continued  blockade;  camp  of  militia 
at  Billingsport;  false  alarm  on  Port  Elizabeth  on  Maurice 
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River. 

c.  Privateering  and  blockade  running  on  Jersey  coast;  Mays 
Landing  schooner  overhauled;  crew  overpowered  British 
captors,    boat  steered  to  Somers  Point. 

d.  Troops  sent  outside  the  state;  New  Jersey  men  in  1812  sent 
to  Plattsburg,    New  York,    on  projected  Canadian  expedition. 

3.  A  total  of  6,  Oil  men  from  New  Jersey  served  in  the  war;  of 
these,  most  famous  was  the  hero  James  Lawrence;  born  in 
Burlington,  1781;  served  in  Tripolitan  War  1801-1805;  in  1813, 
in  command  of  frigate  "Chesapeake"  (of  1807  fame);  Boston 
harbor,  met  with  the  "Shannon";  Lawrence  fatally  wounded; 
his  immortal  words:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship";  body  later 
removed  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Trinity  churchyard, 
New  York  (see  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XI,    48-51). 

4.  Federalists  criticized  in  state  for  ineffective  policies  toward 
War  of  1812;  Sept.    1813,    state  election;  party  swept  from  power 
and  Jeffersonian- Republicans  restored;  William  Sandford 
Pennington  selected  for  governor  (see  Pennington  material  in 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XIV,    433-44;  note: 
William  Sandford  Pennington;  his  son,    William  Pennington, 
was  governor  of  the  state  1837-1842). 

C.    Shifting  party  allegiances,    1814-1829  (Fee,    223  et  seq.  ;  Kull,    II, 
570-73): 

1.  Decline  in  party  hostility  following  War  of  1812  and  absence  of 
active  interest  in  state  politics: 

a.  Appeals  made  on  both  sides  to  party  loyalty;  some  talk 
about  a  union  of  the  two  parties. 

b.  Major  influence  causing  voters  to  continue  in  support  of  a 
ticket  rather  than  a  candidate  seemed  to  have  been  force  of 
ideas  associated  with  the  name  Federalist  or  Republican, 
from  earlier  years;  this  concept  continued  in  modern  times. 

c.  Isaac  H.  Williamson  selected  by  Jeffersonian- Republican 
legislature  as  governor  from  1817  to  1829;  originally  he  was 
a  Federalist,    but  left  that  party  following  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention of  1814  because  of  its  attitude  toward  War  of  1812;  as 
governor,    he  revived  the  governor's  neglected  alternative 
office  of  chancellor  (until  1844  Constitution,    governor  of  the 
state  was  also  the  chancellor);  he  made  exhaustive  study  of 
English  Court  of  Chancery  and  (1822)  drew  up  set  of  58 
rules  which  clarified  particularly  the  situation  toward 
mortgages;  presided  over  Chancery  Court  for  two  years  and 
laid  foundation  for  the  unique  position  it  held  in  New  Jersey 
in  modern  times  (see  account  in  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,    XX,    300-301). 

2.  The  so-called  "Era  of  Good  Feeling"  really  one  of  development 
of  factions  within  the  state: 

a.  Republicans  endeavored  to  keep  party  attachments  alive. 

b.  Decline  of  use  of  name   "Federalists";  tendency  to 
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co-coperate  with  Jeffersonian- Republicans  nationally  as 
well  as  in  state  politics. 

By  1824  many  Federalists  identified  themselves  with  the  John 
Quincy  Adams  group  in  state,    while  many  Jeffersonian- 
Republicans  supported  Andrew  Jackson. 

Factions  increase,    1826:  at  Jeffersonian- Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Trenton  (Kull,    II,    570-71);  Adams'   supporters  vs. 
Jackson  men;  Commodore  Robert  Stockton,    a  retired  navy 
man  and  pro- Adams,    succeeded  through  clever  parliamen- 
tary tactics  in  dissolving  convention;  meeting  degenerated 
into  fist- fight;  opponents  outshouted,    motion  for  adjourn- 
ment carried;  end  of  "Era  of  Good  Feeling";  Adams  refused 
to  build  up  political  following  in  state  by  way  of  appoint- 
ments and  lost  adherents. 


The  Advent  of  Present-Day  Democratic  Party  and  the  1844  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1828-1844  (Fee,  250-59;  Lee,  HI,  215-18,  277-87, 
384-85;  Kull,    II,    571-82;  Myers,    I,    183-96): 

A.  Background  to  Jacksonian  Democracy: 

1.  Sporadic  outcroppings  of  Jackson  sentiment:  Salem,    1824  meet- 
ing; Jackson  men  at  Jeffersonian-Republican  Convention, 
Trenton,    Oct.    19,    1824;  Adams'  delegates  in  minority;  number 
of  former  Federalists  join  Jackson  group,    attracted  by  fame 

of  his  military  successes  and  attitude  toward  Federal  expan- 
sion; in  1824  election,    Jackson  received  majority  of  popular 
votes  in  state. 

2.  Growth  of  party,    1824-1828:  election  contests  of  all  descrip- 
tions revolve  about  personalities  of  Jackson  and  Adams;  even 
election  of  county  sheriff  or  choice  of  township  committees 
was  determined  by  candidates'   allegiance  to  Jackson  or  Adams. 

3.  Federal  election  of  Nov.    1828:  electoral  vote  went  to  Adams; 
Jackson  lost  all  but  four  counties  in  state;  former  Jeffersonian- 
Republicans  accused  Jackson  faction  of  accepting  Federalist 
support;  this  viewed  by  many  as  contaminating. 

4.  State  election  of  Sept.    1829:  Jackson  party  triumphed;  no  out- 
cry then  against  Federalist  support;  the  new  Jackson  legis- 
lature dismissed  Williamson,    governor  since  1817;  Garret  D. 
Wall  declined  the  appointment  and  Peter  D.  Vroom  was  then 
elected  as  first  Democratic  governor  of  New  Jersey;  name 
Republican  dropped;  Andrew  Jackson's  party  referred  to  as 
Democrats.    Vroom:  born  Hillsboro  Township,    Somerset 
County,    1791;  died  1873;  as  governor  he  served  also  as  chancel- 
lor; rendered  sound  equity  opinions;  served  as  congressman 
1839-41;  delegate  to  1844  State  Constitutional  Convention  (see 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XIX,    295-96). 

B.  The  Whig  Party  in  the  state  (Lee,    III,    215-18;  Kull,    II,    571-75): 
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1.  Inherited  Federalist  spirit  and  formed  imposing  opposition  to 
Jackson  Democrats;  in  early  1830's,    in  control;   selected 
Samuel  Southard  and  later  Elias  Seeley  as  Whig  governors. 

2.  Democrats  returned  with  Vroom,    1832,    and  maintained  control 
until  Panic  of  1837,    when  party  fell  to  charge  that  they  had 
produced  the  hard  times;  New  Jersey's  delegation  in  Congress 
was  solidly  Democratic  at  this  time. 

3.  Whigs  in  control,    1837-1843:  during  this  period,    Whig  legis- 
lature selected  annually  as  governor,    William  Pennington,    the 
son  of  the  former  Jeffersonian- Republican  governor  (Diction- 
ary  of  American  Biography,    XIV,    442). 

4.  The  Broad  Seal  War  of  1838  and  its  influence  (Lee,    III,    384-85; 
Kull,    II,    574-75;  Myers,    I,    189-92): 

a.  Bitter  mid-term  Congressional  election,    1838:  the  six 
members  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Federal  house  were 
elected  on  a  state-wide  ticket;  election  took  place  on  Oct.    9 
and  10;  when  returns  came  in,    it  was  found  only  one  of  the 
12  candidates  on  the  respective  Whig  and  Democratic 
tickets  was  surely  elected;  this  man,    Joseph  Randolph,    a 
Whig,    ran  far  ahead  of  his  colleagues;  for  other  5  places, 
results  were  so  close  that  a  contest  arose;  Pennington,    as 
governor,    placed  the  requisite  great  ("broad")  seal  of  New 
Jersey  upon  certificates  of  Whig  candidates;  attacked  for 
not  going  "behind  the  returns.  "    Partisan  decision  finally 
given  later  by  the  Federal  Congress  in  favor  of  the  six 
Democrat  claimants. 

b.  Agitation  for  revision  of  Constitution  again  came  to  a  head; 
movement  aided  by  spirit  of  period  of  reform,  under  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy. 

c.  State  election,    1843:  Democrats  won  and  selected  Daniel 
Haines  as  governor. 

The  Constitution  of  1844  (Myers,    II,    555-59;  Lee,    III,    277-87; 
337-38;  Kull,    II,    576-82;  IV,    1138-49;  Federal  Writers  Project, 
New  Jersey,    American  Guide  Series,    55-57;  Parsons,    ed.  ,    New 
Jersey,    333-37;  Bulletin,    State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Trenton,    1937,    133-47,    for  the  1844  constitution;  also  see  Curric- 
ular  Syllabus  #2,    New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government,    State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction): 
1.    Background: 

a.  State  Constitution  (adopted  July  2,    1776)  designed  as  tempo- 
rary charter:  hastily  drawn  in  5  days  and  passed  in  48  hours., 
had  lasted  more  than  60  years  (for  a  contemporary  descrip- 
tion of  New  Jersey  government  before  the  1844  Constitution, 
see  Gordon,    Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey  (1834),    43-46). 

b.  Criticism  of  the  1776  Constitution,  especially  centered  on 
weaknesses  of  executive  power;  the  legislature  was  made 
all-powerful: 

(1)  Governor  appointed  by  the  legislature  and  he  had  no  veto 
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power  and  no  appointing  or  pardoning  power;  the 
governor's  veto  could  be  overridden  by  simple  majority 
in  the  legislature. 

(2)  Governor  was  also  the  chancellor  and  the  presiding 
justice  when  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  acted  as 
the  highest  court. 

(3)  The  governor,    as  well  as  the  legislature,    served  for 
one-year  terms  following  the  theory  of  John  Adams  that 
"where  annual  elections  end,    tyranny  begins.  " 

c.    Reformers  agitated  for  new  Constitution: 

(1)  In  1800  (see  above,    this  chapter). 

(2)  Legislature  criticized  for  occupying  itself  with  granting 
divorces  and  appointing  hundreds  of  judicial  and  county 
officials  at  each  session. 

(3)  1827-1840:  widespread  reforms  of  Jacksonian  Democracy, 
via  state  action;  a  leveling  and  liberating  influence; 
other  states  had  reconstructed  their  frame  of  govern- 
ment by  this  time. 

(4)  Panic  of  1837  was  another  compelling  reason  for  change 
in  form  of  government;  during  these  years  of  depression, 
the  governor  as  chancellor  became  so  busy  handling  law- 
suits that  he  could  not  attend  to  legislative  or  executive 
business;  in  1840  Governor  Pennington,    in  his  annual 
message,    proposed  to  separate  the  governorship  from 
the  chancellorship  because  of  the  great  increase  of 
business  in  the  courts. 

2.  Selection  of  delegates  for  Constitutional  Convention,    1844: 
machinery  lacking  for  revising  the  original  constitution  so 
legislature  of  1844  passed  law  in  Feb.    1844,    calling  for  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  in  May,    and  a 
vote  by  the  people  on  the  proposed  constitution  in  August: 

a.  Fifty-eight  delegates  elected  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
population  as  used  in  electing  members  of  the  legislature, 
assembly,    or  lower  house. 

b.  Non-partisan  basis:  number  of  delegates  was  divided 
equally  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  except  in 
Monmouth  County  where  Democrats  refused  to  conform  and 
elected  their  own  candidates,    thus  giving  their  party  a 
majority  of  two  votes  in  the  convention. 

c.  Personnel  of  convention  included  some  of  most  outstanding 
men  in  state  at  that  time;  among  the  leaders  were  three 
former  governors,    35  former  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  chief  justice  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  (see  Myers, 
I,    196-97). 

3.  The  Convention  and  ratification  (see  Bulletin  issued  by  the  New 
Jersey  Constitution  Foundation,    Newark,    1943): 

a.  Convention  held  at  Trenton,    May  14- June  29,    1844. 

b.  Submitted  to  popular  referendum,    Aug.    13;  result  accepted, 
20,  276  to  3,  526. 
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4.    Analysis  of  contents  and  comparison  with  1776  Constitution: 

a.  Promulgation  of  bill  of  rights  and  privileges,    breathing 
spirit  of  democracy  of  Jacksonianism;  now  delegates  follow 
trend  and  enumerate  natural  rights:  free  religion,    free 
speech,    free  press,    freedom  from  search  and  arrest 
except  upon  warrant. 

b.  Adoption  of  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers:  "Three  dis- 
tinct departments,    the  legislative,    the  executive,    and  the 
judicial";  governorship  made  an  elective  office;  no  longer 
chosen  by  legislative  council  and  assembly;  governorship 
and  chancellorship  separated,    but  departments  not  com- 
pletely independent  of  each  other;  for  example,    governor 
was  only  state  officer  to  be  elected  at  large;   state  treasurer 
and  comptroller  (as  also  Common  Pleas  judges  at  first) 
were  to  be  selected  at  joint  meetings  of  senate  and  assembly; 
governor  could  appoint  attorney-general,    the  secretary  of 
state,    and  the  keeper  of  state  prison  only  with  consent  of 
senate  (see  Art.    VII,    Sec.    II  of  1844  Constitution);  the 
motion  to  give  the  governor  a  stronger  veto  power,    one 

t        that  could  be  overridden  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
legislature,    was  lost  in  the  Convention  by  one  vote. 

c.  Innovation  providing  a  special  method  of  constitutional 
change;  none  given  in  the  1776  Constitution;  cumbersome 
one  worked  out  in  1844;  amendments  must  be  passed  by  two 
successive  legislatures  and  after  adequate  newspaper 
publicity  in  each  county,    were  to  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote  throughout  the  state,    with  the  restriction  that  amend- 
ments might  not  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  more  often 
than  once  in  five  years  (see  Art.    IX  of  1844  Constitution); 
amendment  process  so  difficult  that  only  four  times  in  the 
period  of  100  years  following  its  adoption  was  the  1844 
Constitution  modified. 

d.  Change  in  representation:  legislative  power  concentrated  in 
a  senate  and  general  assembly;  the  old  equality  of  the 
counties  in  representation  in  each  body  (given  in  1776)  was 
now  surrendered  (following  Federal  principle)  for  equality 
in  the  senate  and  proportional  representation  in  the  lower 
house;  the  whole  number  of  members  of  assembly  was  never 
to  exceed  60  (see  1844  Constitution,    Art.    IV,    Sec.    Ill,    Part 
I);  apportioned  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  population 
after  each  Federal  census  (Kull,    IV,    1121): 

(1)  For  more  than  40  years,    assemblymen  were  elected  by 
districts  within  the  counties,    but  in  1893,    the  state 
Supreme  Court  declared  this  method  unconstitutional, 
thus  requiring  the  election  of  each  county  delegation  at 
large;  the  matter  had  reached  the  courts  because  both 
parties  in  state  had  been  gerrymandering  the  assembly 
districts  (see  Federal  Writers  Project,    New  Jersey, 
American  Guide  Series,    56). 
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(2)  Party  having  plurality  in  county  carried  entire  slate  of 
nominees;  this  arrangement  gave  greater  advantage  to 
Republicans,    e.g.,    in  1917  election,    total  popular  vote 
in  New  Jersey  assembly  elections  was  Republican, 
173,  461,    Democrat,    138,  752  (other  party  votes  minor), 
while  Democrats  carried  only  three  counties  with  14 
assembly  seats  and  Republicans  took  remaining  counties 
with  46  assembly  seats;  again,    in  1928,    Democrats 
carried  but  two  counties,    getting  12  assembly  seats  and 
Republicans  gained  remaining  48  seats,    while  total 
popular  vote  was  855,  456  Republican  and  570,  486  Demo- 
cratic (see  Kull,    IV,    1122-23,    Hugh  McD.  Clokie  article). 

(3)  Property  qualifications  for  voters  and  legislators  abol- 
ished (see  above,    this  chapter  for  1807  provision  to 
extend  vote  to  all  male  taxpayers);  now  confirmation  of 
manhood  suffrage:   "Every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  who  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  State  one  year  .  .  .  shall  be  entitled  to  vote" 
(Art.    II  of  the  1844  Constitution). 

Changes  in  court  system:  no  attempt  made  by  the  delegates 
to  simplify  the  court  structure;  the  complicated  hierarchies 
of  the  prerogative,    chancery,    and  law  courts  were  retained; 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,    however,    was  shorn  of 
its  position  as  highest  court  and  was  re-named  the  senate; 
a  new  court,    the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,    was  invented 
to  be  the  highest  court,    composed  of  the  chancellor  (who 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  governor  of  the  state),    the  justices 
of  the  next  lower,    or  supreme  court,    and  six  "lay  judges" 
who  were  not  intended  to  be  lawyers;  convention  was 
unanimous  in  its  belief  that  courts  should  contain  persons 
who  were  not  trained  in  the  technicalities  of  the  law  but  who 
were  persons  "of  common  sense";  this  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  eventually  numbered  16  judges,    "the  largest  and 
the  most  unwieldy  court  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  world"  (see 
New  Jersey  Constitution  Foundation,    Bulletin  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  New  Jersey  Constitution,    Newark,    1943,    3). 


The  Railroad  Monopoly  and  the  Mexican  War  in  New  Jersey  Politics, 
1844-1856  (Lee,    III,    354-57,    387-400;  Lane,    321-71): 

A.    Background- -the  railroad  influence  before  1844  (Lane): 

1.  Act  of  1831:  Joint  Companies  given  special  preference  and 
state  received  annual  revenues;  role  played  by  Robert  F. 
Stockton;  political  somersaults. 

2.  Alliance  of  Joint  Companies  with  Democrats;  opposition  from 
Whigs  who  attacked  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  influences 
and  opposed  extension  of  slavery  by  acquiring  foreign  terri- 
tory. 
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B.  The  Whig  Interlude,    1844-1847,    and  the  Mexican  War  (Lee,    III, 
354-57): 

1.  First  governor  elected  by  popular  vote,  under  new  1844  Consti- 
tution, a  Whig,  Charles  C.  Stratton;  his  term  of  office,  accord- 
ing to  new  Constitution,    ran  three  years. 

2.  Stratton  issued  proclamation  calling  for  troops,    following 
request,    May,    1846,    from  secretary  of  war  for  one  volunteer 
regiment  of  infantry  from  New  Jersey;   services  of  troops 
proffered  by  state,    but  none  accepted  at  this  time. 

3.  By  1847,    people  of  New  Jersey  more  interested  in  supporting 
the  war: 

a.  Legislature  passed  resolutions  commending  General 
Zachary  Taylor. 

b.  Presented  swords  to  four  officers  from  New  Jersey  in 
Federal  army. 

c.  New  Jersey  sent  five  companies  of  troops,    leaving  New  York 
for  Vera  Cruz  Sept.    29,    1847;  others  sent  to  Matamoras; 
two  Jerseymen,    General  Stephen  W.  Kearny  and  Commodore 
Robert  F.  Stockton,    play  important  role  in  seizure  of 
California  (Kearny,    N.J.  ,    named  after  Philip  Kearny, 
cavalry  officer,    who  lost  his  left  arm  in  Mexican  War  and 
who  was  killed,    1862,    during  Civil  War  (see  New  Jersey, 
American  Guide  Series,    544);  peace  declared  July  4,    1848. 

d.  Troops  mustered  out,    Aug.    1848. 

C.  Democratic  restoration,    up  to  1856: 

1.  Won  governorship,    1847;  aid  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road monopoly;  Daniel  Haines  defeated  Whig  candidate,    William 
Wright,    who  was  president  of  the  small  Morris  and  Essex  Rail- 
road; Haines  stressed  need  for  building  up  school  system  of 
New  Jersey;  many  Whigs  supported  him  (see  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,    VIII,    92);  in  presidential  election  of  1848, 
hero  Zachary  Taylor  carried  state  for  Whigs. 

2.  In  1850,    the  Democrats  secured  control  over  the  legislature; 
Whigs  had  kept  control  over  legislature  until  then;  Democrats 
advocated  popular  education  and  equal  taxation,    supported  by 
railroad  monopoly;  Whigs  continued  to  arraign  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  influence  and  attack  corporations  and  monopo- 
lies; attack,    especially,    high  fares  per  mile  on  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  (Lane,    343)  and  the  concealing  of  profits;  monopoly's 
narrow  escape  from  investigation  (Lane,    351). 

3.  Democrats  continued  control,    1853  election: 

a.  Whigs  attacked  defeat  by  railroad  monopoly  of  the  Southern 
Railroad  charter. 

b.  Air-Line  Railroad  charter  defeated  by  railroad  monopoly 
interests  in  assembly  (Lane,    360);  Stockton  burned  in  effigy 
by  citizens  of  Toms  River. 

c.  New  issues  entered,    based  on  national  policy;  struggle  for 
Kansas;  the  Know-Nothings'  program  against  foreign 
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immigrants  and  Roman  Catholics;  emergence  in  west  of  a 
new  party,    the  Republicans. 


The  Background  to  the  Advent  of  the  Republican  Party  (Lee,    III,    394- 
400;  Lane,    361-70;  Knapp,    108-14,    176): 

A.  Disorganization  among  Whigs  and  Know-Nothings  in  the  state; 
slavery  issue. 

B.  Organization  of  Republicans  in  Mid-West;  Wisconsin  and  Michigan; 
appeal  made  to  old    Jeffersonian  tradition  and  its  supporters  by 
adopting  name   "Republican.  " 

C.  Trenton  Convention,    1856  (referred  to  as  the   "Fusion  Convention"); 
national  issues  command  attention: 

1.  Participants:  Whigs,    Anti-Nebraska  Democrats,    Native- 
Americans  (Know-Nothings),    and  Abolitionists;  the  Know- 
Nothings  had  succeeded  in  electing  a  state  senator  and  six  men 
in  assembly,    in  1855  election;  by  1858,    they  had  practically 
merged  with  the  Republicans  except  in  a  few  instances;  Know- 
Nothings  a  stepping  stone  for  dissatisfied  Whigs  who  later  went 
into  Republican  Party. 

2.  William  L.  Dayton's  role:  appointed  chairman  of  the  Convention, 
an  "Oldline  Whig"  (see  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    V, 
166-67);  nephew  of  Jonathan  Dayton;  friend  of  protective  tariff; 
opposed  to  slavery;  chosen,    same  year,    1856,    vice-presiden- 
tial nominee  of  Republicans  at  their  Philadelphia  Convention, 

to  run  with  John  C.  Fremont. 

3.  Opposition  from  Democrats:  condemn  "extremists"  in  north 
and  south;  they  carried  New  Jersey  for  Buchanan  in  the  1856 
Federal  election,    but  in  state  election,    they  lost  to  Republicans. 

D.  Sept.    1856,    Dr.  William  A.  Newell  elected  under  Republican  and 
Native- American  backing  as  candidate  of  the   "Opposition  Party" 
of  New  Jersey;  inaugurated  1857  (Dictionary  of  American  Bio- 
graphy,    XIII,    459-60);  legislature,    however,    remained  in  control 
of  Democrats: 

1.  Newell  had  previously  served  in  Congress,    1847-1851;  gave 
impetus  to  establishment  of  a  Federal  life-saving  service 
after  a  disastrous  shipwreck  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  had 
brought  his  attention  to  such  a  need. 

2.  Led  in  unification  of  interests  of  the  Native- American  and 
Republican  Parties  in  the  state;  he  had  been  identified  with  the 
Native- American  Party  (Know-Nothings);  by  I860,    he  was 
considered  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party. 

E.  Sept.    1859,    state  election:  Republicans  showed  results  of  better 
organization,    came  out  for  protective  tariff;  close  contest  with 
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Democrats: 

1.  Charles  Olden,    nominee  of  the  political  group  called  the 
"Opposition  Party,  "  composed  of  Republicans,    Whigs,    and 
Native-Americans,    won  by  1,  601  votes  in  a  total  vote  of 
105,  029;  Olden  co-operated  in  every  possible  way  with  the 
Federal  government  (Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    XIV, 
11-12). 

2.  In  legislature,    senate  went  Democratic;  house  had  30  Demo- 
crats,   28  Republicans  and  2  Native-Americans  (Know-Nothings). 

3.  Railroad  lobbyists  succeeded  in  securing  favorable  bills  which 
Governor  Olden  signed  (Lane,    364-69);  aid  to  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad. 
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Chapter  VIII 
SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  CHANGES 


During  the  period  in  the  state's  history  from  1790  to  I860,    social 
and  cultural  changes  of  noteworthy  significance  occurred.      In  the 
earlier  years,    social  cleavages  were  distinct,    but  by  the  decade  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy,    caste  distinctions  were  being  broken  down, 
and  reforms  were  on  the  way. 

The  spirit  of  reform  in  New  Jersey  during  the  1830's  and  1840's 
found  expression  in  the  new  State  Constitution  in  1844  and  in  the 
efforts  made  to  correct  social  evils  by  the  establishment  of  various 
beneficial  and  benevolent  societies.      Two  instances  deserve  special 
mention:  the  movement  to  secure  proper  treatment  of  the  insane, 
led  by  the   "Forgotten  Samaritan,  "  Dorothea  Dix,    resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Trenton  in  1848.      The  experi- 
ment in  socialistic  living  (the  North  American  Phalanx  near  Red 
Bank  in  Monmouth    County),    although  short-lived,    provoked  much 
comment  in  contemporary  America,    stimulated  the  writing  of  stir- 
ring descriptions  of  life  there,    and  inaugurated  a  controversy  over 
women's  clothing  which  gave  further  publicity  to  the  widely 
criticized  "Bloomer.  " 

Religious  developments  during  the  Middle  Years  involved  many 
denominations  in  "growing  pains.  "     The  effects  of  the  American 
Revolution  caused  fundamental  reorganizations  for  the  Episcopalians, 
with  less  for  the  Catholics  and  other  denominations.      The  Friends, 
in  South  Jersey  primarily,    found  themselves  faced  with  a  serious 
schism  which  weakened  their  influence,    as  Hicksites  separated  from 
Orthodox  groups.      The  Presbyterians  maintained  a  strong  position 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  section  of  the  state.      The  Baptists  grew. 
The  greatest  increase,    however,    in  any  Protestant  group,    came  to 
the  Methodists,    especially  in  south  and  central  New  Jersey.      The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  maintained  a  firm  influence  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  state,    centering  around  New  Brunswick, 
Bergen,    and  Paramus.      Toward  the  end  of  this  period,    the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  increased  in  numbers,    particularly  after  1840,    as 
immigrants  came  into  the  mill  towns.      This  movement,    however, 
engendered  a  feeling  of  "Nativism"  amongst  the  Protestants  and  led 
to  forms  of  persecution. 

The  Middle  Years  saw  New  Jersey  take  definite  steps  in  the 
establishment  of  educational  facilities,    although  it  was  by  no  means 
in  the  leadership  of  the  states  in  the  Union  at  this  time.      For  many 
years,    the  pauper  school  served  as  a  poor  makeshift  for  the  public 
school.      Townships  by  1820  were  authorized  by  the  legislature  to 
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supply  tuition  for  pauper  children  and  for  children  unable  to  pay  the 
necessary  fees.     A  small  state  school  fund  was  established,    the 
income  from  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  New 
Jersey.     In  1829,    provision  was  made  for  some  of  this  income  to  be 
shared  by  denominational  schools;  but  in  1866,    after  considerable 
agitation,    this  law  was  repealed.      The  state  provided  an  incentive  to 
education  in  1838  by  allowing  townships  to  raise  two  dollars  for  every 
one  dollar  received  from  the  state,    and  by  giving  school  committees 
the  power  to  delimit  districts  and  license  teachers.      The  movement 
for  teacher  education  emerged  in  1855  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Trenton  Normal  School.      Two  years  earlier,    the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Association  was  organized.     In  1867,    a  State  Board  of 
Education,    with  general  supervision  of  schools,    was  established. 
Finally,    in  1871,    came  the  advent  of  really  free  public  schools,    when 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  making  public  schools  in  New  Jersey 
entirely  free.      Up  to  this  time,    some  tuition  was  still  charged  in 
most  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

In  the  field  of  secondary  education  the  local  academy  reached  its 
zenith  in  these  years.      Largely  under  denominational  auspices, 
special  secondary  schools  were  maintained  in  various  parts  of  the 
state:  by  the  Dutch  Reformists  at  New  Brunswick,    the  Presbyterians 
at  Blair  Academy  and  at  Lawrenceville,    the  Baptists  at  Peddie,    the 
Methodists  at  Pennington  and  at  Hackettstown,    and  the  Episcopalians 
at  Burlington.      In  the  field  of  higher  learning:  Princeton  grew;  Queens 
College  became  Rutgers  College  after  a  period  of  closing;  Seton  Hall 
was  established  in  1856  and  moved  in  I860  to  South  Orange;  Drew 
Theological  opened  at  Madison  in  1867;  and  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  was  established  at  Hoboken  in  1870. 

One  social  problem  continued  in  New  Jersey  throughout  this 
period:  Negro  slavery  issue.      The  movement  for  emancipation  began 
even  before  the  Revolution,    stimulated  by  John  Woolman  and  others. 
In  1786,    the  state  stopped  the  importation  of  slaves  into  New  Jersey 
from  abroad;  and  in  1804,    the  legislature  passed  the  act  of  gradual 
emancipation.      By  the  I860  census,    however,    there  were  still 
eighteen  people  listed  as  slaves  in  New  Jersey;  these  were  freed  by 
the  passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution.     The  Underground  Railroad,    moreover,    played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  New  Jersey  antislavery  movement,    primarily  the  special 
project  of  the  Quakers  of  southern  and  central  New  Jersey;  routes 
across  the  state  were  well  established  but  difficulty  frequently 
developed  at  the  New  Brunswick-Raritan  River  bridge   "bottleneck.  " 


Social  Conditions  of  the  Period  (Lee,    II,    447-56;  Lane,    106-10; 
Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon,    266-87): 

A.    Social  classes  and  cleavages--class  distinctions:  the  importance 
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of  family  and  family  influence;  upper  groups:  professional  men, 
the  members  of  the  bar,    the  clergy,    the  state  officials;  in  South 
*  Jersey,    members  of  the  Friends  Society  formed  a  dignified 
landed  aristocracy  of  "country  gentry";  middle  groups:  store- 
keepers,   artisans;  lower  groups:  day  laborers  and  apprentices; 
lowest  group:  slaves. 

B.    Social  life: 

1.  Tavern  society,    for  men  primarily  (Lane,    106-10;  Lee,    II,    451; 
Charles  Boyer,    Jersey  Justice  in  Olden  Days,    40):  by  1784 
estimated  that  New  Jersey  had  443  taverns;  accommodations 
for  men  engaged  in  cross- state  freighting  and  center  of  local 
neighborhood  gatherings;  larger  taverns^had  ballrooms  for 
formal  affairs,    like  the  "Indian  King"  at  Haddonfield;  most 
taverns  displayed  signboards  with  carved  figures;  innkeeper 
usually  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  community;  in  addition  to 
providing  food,    drink,    and  lodging  to  travelers,    tavern  was 
general  meeting  place  of  community  where  much  local 
business  was  transacted;  legal  notices  and  governmental 
proclamations  posted  at  the  inn;  mail  distributed  there;  tap- 
room served  as  clearing  house  for  news  and  gossip;  in  many 
taverns,    principal  source  of  income  was  from  sale  of  liquor, 
an  object  of  attack  later  on,    by  the  reformists;  decline  of  the 
tavern  after  the  building  of  railroads  (revival,    however,    in 
automobile  age). 

2.  Other  forms  of  recreation: 

a.  For  men,    lodges  —  growth  of  Masonic  order,    many  citizens 
of  state  belonged;  also  election  gatherings,    dinners: 

(1)  North  Jersey:  spread  of  Masonic  Lodges  in  Newark,    for 
example:  first  one  organized  1761,    next  1827;  in  the  1850's, 
4  more  started,    in  the  1860's  3  more,    and  in  the  1870's, 
nearly  a  dozen  more;  similarly  the  Odd  Fellows:  in 
Newark,    1841,    first  lodge  organized,    3  more  in  1840'  s,    4 
more  in  the  1860's  (see  Shaw,    ed.  ,    History  of  Essex  and 
Hudson  Counties,    I,    524-39). 

(2)  South  Jersey:  at  Woodbury,    for  example,    the  Odd  Fellows 
were  organized  1847;  the  Masons,    1868;  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,    same  year;  the  Order  of  American  Mechanics  in 
1869;  and  the  Good  Templars  the  same  year  (see  Carter, 
Woodbury  and  Vicinity,    Woodbury,    1873,    passim). 

b.  Outdoor  life  close  to  people  of  state;  hunting,    deer  in  the 
"Pines,  "  wild  fowl,    fish,    shad  fishing;  great  interest  in 
horse  breeding  and  turf  racing;  coat  of  arms  of  New  Jersey, 
1776,    bore  for  its  crest  a  nag's  head,    as  also  did  the  seal  of 
city  of  Trenton,    designed  1793. 

3.  Place  of  women,    the  home:  physical  difficulties  in  preparing 
meals;  quilting  parties  (see  description  in  Lura  Anderson, 
Life  in  the  Raritan  Valley,    282);  role  of  the  New  Jersey  farm 
wife,    early  19th  century  (George  Prowell,    History  of  Camden 
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County,    389-90);  kitchen,    the  largest  "apartment"  in  the 
house,    used  for  eating,    sitting,    and  cooking;  uncarpeted 
floors,    unpainted  chairs;  care  of  dairy  and  its  products,    as 
well  as  the  poultry,    fell  to  women  on  the  farm;  washing,    iron- 
ing,   mending,    a  weekly  ordeal;  baking  without  cookstove;  flax 
to  be  broken  and  swingled,    wool  to  be  cleaned  and  carded  for 
the  loom  (for  description  of  life  on  a  farm  in  South  Jersey, 
1820's-1840's,    see  Wilmer  Egee  and  Edmund  Burke,    Swedes- 
boro,    Yesterday  and  Today,    17);  women's  dress  (see  Schmidt, 
283-86). 
4.    A  peculiar  form  of  social  entertainment  enjoyed  by  both  men 
and  wdmen  (if  entertainment  it  may  be  called)  was  the  morbid 
desire  to  attend  funerals:  forms  prescribed,    an  occasion  for 
concourse  of  people,    hearty  dinners, house  crowded,    long 
funeral  sermons  (see  Heston,   South  Jersey,    II,    150-51);  little 
music  or  art  in  everyday  life. 

C.    The  home:  changes  in  methods  of  heating    from  fireplace  to  stove; 
1840' s,    coming  of  anthracite  coal;  the  friction  match,    by  1830' s; 
food  (Schmidt,    268-79). 


Reform  Movements  of  the  Second  Quarter  of  19th  Century  (Lee,    II, 
213-24,    246-51,    288-97;   HI,    302-308;   Marshall,    Dorothea  Dix,    103- 
108;  Federal  Writers  Project,    Stories  of  New  Jersey,    175-86): 

A.  Various  types  of  reform  during  the  period  of  "Rise  of  the  Common 
Man"  and  "Jacksonian  Democracy"  (its  most  potent  expression  in 
New  Jersey;  the  adoption  of  the  1844  new  State  Constitution);  all 
over  state  agitation  for  correction  of  social  evils:  thousands  of 
pamphlets  published;  incorporation,    1830-1845,    of  many  voluntary 
beneficial  and  benevolent  societies  (for  example,    1839,    German 
Beneficial  Society  formed,    Newark);  1840-1845,    Temperance 
Societies  thrived. 

B.  Two  noteworthy  expressions  of  reform  in  New  Jersey: 
1.    Dorothea  Dix  and  treatment  of  criminals  and  insane: 

a.  Background:  inhumane  treatment  a  heritage  of  18th  century; 
no  segregation;  retribution  instead  of  reform;  poor  food; 
disgraceful  condition  of  affairs,    especially  attitude  and 
treatment  with  respect  to  lunacy  and  idiocy  in  New  Jersey 
as  elsewhere. 

b.  Condition  received  publicity,    1837-1838:  committee 
appointed  by  legislature  found  lunatics  and  idiots  roving  at 
large  or  confined  in  poorhouses  and  jails;  one  28-year  old 
woman  in  Gloucester  County  Jail  at  Woodbury  had  been  kept 
in  chains  for  12  years;  but  state  not  aroused,    nothing  was 
done;  need  for  someone  to  startle  it  into  action. 

c.  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  (not  to  be  confused  with  Dorothy  Dix) 
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awakened  public  conscience  and  stirred  laggard  legislature 
into  action: 

(1)  Her  earlier  work  in  Massachusetts,    Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,    and  New  York. 

(2)  Came  to  New  Jersey;  action  taken  largely  on  her  own 
responsibility;  inspected  nearly  all  jails  and  poorhouses 
in  the  state;  in  Jan.    1844,    her  "Memorial"  sent  to 
legislature;  reported  vividly  on  actual  conditions, 
prodded  legislature  into  action  by  such  description  as 
that  of  insane  man  found  chained  in  a  "sort  of  box"  in 
Middlesex  County  Poorhouse,    or  of  offenders  of  both 
sexes  indiscriminately  thrown  together  in  Essex  County 
Jail. 

(3)  Commission  appointed  by  legislature  to  establish  a 
state  hospital;  location:  Ewing  Township,    near  Trenton; 
1848,    building  opened,    "Dix  Hall,  "  50  patients  in  first 
group;  Miss  Dix  had  studied  personnel  in  legislature, 
meeting  them  privately  and  in  groups;   she  called  State 
Hospital  at  Trenton  her  "first-born  child";  years  later, 
tired  and  worn  out,    she  came  back  there  to  rest  (not  as 

a  patient);  trustees  set  aside  an  apartment  for  her  there, 
where  she  passed  away,    1887. 
2.    An  experiment  in  socialistic  living,    the  North  American 
Phalanx,    near  Red  Bank,    1844-1856: 

a.  Theories  of  Fourier,    Owen,    Albert  Brisbane. 

b.  Contemporary  attempt  at  Brook  Farm,    near  Boston,    lasted 
6  years. 

c.  North  American  Phalanx,    Monmouth  County,    12  years: 

(1)  Purchase  of  farm,    673  acres,    1843;  by  1847,    population 
amounted  to  about  90,    including  40  children  under  16; 
colonists  included  scientists,    writers,    doctors,    lawyers, 
artisans,    farmers;  a  multi- family  house- -each  family 
had  2  bedrooms  and  a  sitting  room,    first-floor  dining 
room  for  all. 

(2)  Each  person  bore  his  or  her  share  of  work  for  entire 
community;  a  number  of  people  of  eccentric  tastes  came 
to  this  haven;  criticism  from  outside,    of  the  unconven- 
tional behavior  of  the  colonists;  shocked  at  seeing 
Phalanx  women  wear  a  sort  of  Turkish  trouser,    known 
as  bloomer  after  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  of  New  York, 

,  who  introduced  them  in  1848;  trousers  more  comfortable 

for  women  to  work  in  the  fields;  colonist  women  usually 
put  on  long  skirts  when  shopping  in  Red  Bank;  belief  in 
religious  toleration,    30-hour  week,    and  profit-sharing; 
education  there  was   "progressive "--learn  by  doing; 
different  pay  for  different  types  of  work;  food  raised  in 
garden  and  on  farm;  clothing  made  on  premises;  little 
need  for  money  and  no  need  to  save  under  idea  of  old- 
age  pensions  and  insurance;  by  1852  the  Phalanx  Farm 
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was  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  state  and  its 
population  reached  112;   surplus  sold  to  outsiders;  wise 
leadership. 
(3)  Difficulties:  undercurrent  of  disagreement;  little  by  little 
the  desire  to  gain  undermined  smooth  surface  of  colony; 
higher  pay  in  outside  world;  immediate  cause  for  decline 
was  fire  in  1854  that  destroyed  flour  mill,    sawmill, 
smithy,    and  machinery;  little  enthusiasm  for  rebuilding; 
majority  vote  for  dissolution,    with  fire  used  as  excuse; 
by  1856  the  Phalanx  was  dead  (interesting  note:  in  1887, 
Alexander  Woolcott  was  born  on  the  Phalanx  property). 


Religious  Developments  during  the  Middle  Years,    and  Period  Follow- 
ing (Lee,    HI,    311-22;  Kull,    II,    522-32;  Federal  Writers  Project,    New 
Jersey,    American  Guide  Series,    142-50;  Parson,    Ed.  ,    New  Jersey, 
77-92;  Myers,    II,    293-347): 

A.  Aftermath  of  the  American  Revolution,    a  need  for  reorganization 
by  three  groups: 

1.  Episcopalian:  seriously  weakened  condition;  ministry  depleted; 
churches  burned;  unpopularity  because  of  close  tie  with 
England  and  Anglican  Church;  many  ministers  had  returned  to 
England;  problem  of  ordination  of  new  ministers;  gradual 
reorganization. 

2.  Methodist:   strong  evangelical  campaign;  Francis  Asbury  had 
been  ordained  as  deacon  and  elder  and  superintendent;  new 
converts. 

3.  Catholic:   separation  after  Revolution  from  British  control; 
John  Carroll  appointed  directly  from  Rome  as  Prefect 
Apostolic. 

4.  Presbyterians  and  Dutch  Reform  already  independent  in  state 
before  Revolution. 

B.  Denominational  growth,    19th  century  (for  contemporary  account, 
see  Gordon,    Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey,    74-81): 

1.    Quakers: 

a.    Slow  growth  in  first  quarter  of  century;   strong  in  South 
Jersey;  in  1830'  s  spirit  of  inquiry  and  division;  schism, 
separation  into  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  branches;  Elias 
Hicks;  attack  on  extreme  conservatism  of  tradition,    and 
custom;  about  6,  000  members  of  Friends  in  New  Jersey  at 
the  time. 

(1)  Burlington  meeting:  1,  900  with  about  1,  000  going  Hicks- 
ite . 

(2)  Haddonfield  meeting:  1,  700  with  about  850  going  Hicksite. 

(3)  Salem  meeting:  1,  550  with  about  1,  250  going  Hicksite. 

(4)  Shrewsbury  meeting:  925  with  about  750  going  Hicksite. 

(5)  In  all  the  state,    the  Hicksites  gained  control  over  38  out 
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of  67  places  of  Quaker  worship. 

b.    Gradual  decline  in  members,    latter  19th  and  20th  centuries: 
by  the  latter  1920's,    approximately  3,  500;  in  1936,    3,  546 
Orthodox  and  Hicksite  members  in  the  state  and  29  meeting 
houses;  later,    reunion  of  the  two  groups;  influential  despite 
proportionately  small  membership;  yearly  meeting  held  at 
Philadelphia;  South  Jersey  Friends  meeting  houses  kept 
open;  many  of  them  historical  landmarks. 

Presbyterians: 

a.  Factions,    caused  by  higher  criticism,    but  no  open  schism; 
by  1830,    this  denomination  held  firm  position  in  eastern 
portion  of  state:  Newark  presbytery,    24  churches;  Elizabeth- 
town,    17  churches;  New  Brunswick,    19  churches;  Newton, 

25  churches. 

b.  Continued  growth,    19th  and  20th  centuries:  estimated 
membership  at  8,  507  in  1820,    at  11,  793  in  1840,    and  at 

21,  601  in  1860  (Myers,    II,    345);  by  1926,    152,  211  communi- 
cant members,    increasing  to  175,  134  by  1936  (Denomina- 
tional reports,    Federal  Writers  Project,    New  Jersey, 
American  Guide  Series,    157);  the  largest  Protestant  sect  in 
the  state  in  1936. 
Baptists: 

a.  Followed  congregational  form  of  worship;  gave  great  lati- 
tude in  expression  of  opinion;  by  1830,    about  4,  000  in  state 
with  61  churches;  congregations  scattered  in  various  parts 
of  state. 

b.  Growth:  membership  estimated  at  3,  710  in  1820,    at  9,  008  in 
1840,    and  at  17,121  in  I860  (Myers,    II,    345). 

c.  20th  century  changes:  by  U.S.  Census  of  1926,    church 
membership  had  increased  to  69,  592;  a  decade  later, 
according  to  denominational  reports  (ibid.  )  membership 
amounted  to  62,  998,    the  fourth  largest  Protestant  sect  in 
the  state  in  1936. 

Methodists: 

a.    Work  done  by  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  in  previous  period 
(see  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,    I,    379-82):  social 
force  set  in  motion  by  Asbury  and  his  associates;   small 
growth  preceding  Revolution;  in  1772,    only  19  definite 
members  of  denomination  in  New  Jersey;  by  1783,    number 
had  grown  to  approximately  1,  000;  in  1790,    five  circuits 
were  established  in  the  state:  Salem,    Burlington,    and 
Trenton  in  West  Jersey,    with  1,  715  white  and  66  colored 
members,    and  Elizabethtown  and  Flanders  in  East  Jersey, 
with  559  white  and  23  colored  members  (see  Fee,    69);  then 
for  50  years,    period  of  great  growth,    especially  in  southern 
part  of  the  state;   counties  of  Burlington,    old  Gloucester, 
Salem,    Cumberland,    Cape  May  had  by  1830  a  total  popula- 
tion of  92,  000  and  in  this  area  there  were  7,  000  Methodists: 
one  to  thirteen;  extension  into  central  Jersey;  by  1830  there 
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were  in  the  state  about  15,  500  Methodists,    about  equal  to 
the  number  of  Presbyterians. 

b.  Camp  meetings  of  the  19th  century  (see  G.  A.  Raybold, 
Reminiscences  of  Methodism  in  West  Jersey):  revival  meet- 
ings,   1801,    added  about  1,  000  members;  movement  culmi- 
nated in  establishment  in  1869  of  Ocean  Grove,    religious 
resort;  gates  closed  on  Sabbath  and  bathing  and  auto  traffic 
prohibited  on  that  day. 

c.  Growth:  membership  estimated  at  8,  092  in  1820,    at  22,  205 
in  1840,    and  at  40,  304  in  I860  (Myers,    II,    345);  by  1926, 
U.S.  Census,    149,413  church  members  were  reported;  in 
1936,    according  to  denominational  report,    the  total  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1926:  148,  204,    the  second  largest 
Protestant  sect  in  the  state  in  1936. 

5.  Episcopalians: 

a.  Weathered  the  difficult  days  of  the  Revolution  and  period 
immediately  following,  with  strongholds  in  Newark,  Perth 
Amboy,  Trenton,  and  Burlington;  by  1815  the  first  Bishop 
was  selected  for  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey;  by  1830,  how- 
ever, still  retained  taint  of  Toryism;  at  this  time,  only  33 
Episcopalian  churches  in  all  New  Jersey  and  but  900  com- 
municants; active  organizations  amounted  to  less  than  20. 

b.  Growth:  membership  estimated  at  562  in  1820,    at  1,  654  in 
1840,    and  at  5,  661  in  I860  (Myers,    II,    345). 

c.  Increase  in  membership  third  quarter  of  19th  century:  in 
1874,    the  diocese  was  divided,    the  northern  half  becoming 
the  diocese  of  Newark,    and  the  southern  portion  remaining 
the  diocese  of  New  Jersey;  by  the  1926  census,    total 
membership  in  the  state  amounted  to  83,  463;  and  ten  years 
later,    in  1936,    the  number  had  increased  to  91,  557  (accord- 
ing to  denominational  report)  and  was  third  largest 
Protestant  denomination  in  the  state. 

6.  Dutch  Reformed: 

a.  Its  entire  strength  found  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
state,    centering  around  New  Brunswick,    Bergen,    Paramus, 
and  Hackensack;  by  1830,    had  about  40  churches  and  3,  000 
communicants . 

b.  Increase  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries:  by  the  latter  1920' s 
total  membership  amounted  to  approximately  45,  000  from 
some  200,  000  families;  in  1936  (denominational  report), 
the  total  number  came  to  38,  375,    the  fifth  largest  Protes- 
tant sect  in  the  state  at  that  time. 

7.  Other  denominations: 

a.    United  Lutherans:  German  immigrants  came  mostly  from 
the  German  Palatinate  in  colonial  period  to  North  Jersey 
(Morris,    Somerset,    Bergen,    and  Essex  counties);  language 
controversy;  increased  by  1936,    when  membership 
amounted  to  37,  458,  the  sixth  largest  Protestant  sect  in  the 
state. 
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b.  Congregational  church:  spread  from  New  England  to  New 
Jersey  with  migration  mostly  of  New  England  families  into 
the  state  in  colonial  period;  development  for  the  most  part 
in  North  Jersey;  by  1936,    the  Christian  Congregationalists 
numbered  17,  036. 

c.  Universalists  and  Mormons: 

(1)  Rev.    John  Murray,    preached  Universalism,    1770,    in 
woods  of  South  Jersey;  influence  of  Thomas  Potter; 
spread  slowly;  small  growth  in  the  state. 

(2)  In  1837  Mormon  missionaries  at  New  Egypt  and  South 
Toms  River;  evangelical  efforts  for  decade  and  a  half; 
migration  of  converts  to  Utah. 

d.  Christian  Scientists:  the  last  major  denomination  to  be 
founded  in  New  Jersey;  influence  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  of 
Boston,    1893;  informal  meetings  held  at  Long  Branch;  1896, 
first  church  formally  organized,    Jersey  City,    soon  followed 
by  others  at  Newark,    Camden,    Orange;  by  the  latter  1920' s 
58  churches  in  the  state  plus  a  number  of  societies  not 
formally  organized. 

8.  Roman  Catholics: 

a.  Sporadic  appearances  in  colonial  days:  by  1799,    small 
numbers  in  Trenton  and  by  1805,    in  Madison;  not  until  1814 
was  the  first  parish  in  state  established  at  Trenton;  larger 
growth  in  next  three  decades  from  immigration;  mill  towns; 
Irish  migrants  and  some  German;  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
New  Brunswick,    and  Trenton  gain  in  Catholics  particularly; 
however,    by  1850  only  21  Catholic  churches  in  the  whole 
state;  1853,    the    Diocese  of  New  Jersey  was  established, 
with  Bishop  Bayley  as  head;  only  33  churches  by  this  time 
in  state,    3  of  which  were  in  Newark;  bitter  feeling  against 
Catholics;   "Nativist  movement";  in  1833,    members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  excluded  from  Elizabethtown  (see  Ray 
Billington,    The  Protestant  Crusade,    1800-1860);  by  I860, 
membership  estimated  at  less  than  45,  000;  two  decades 
later,    in  1880,    at  175,  000;  Roman  Catholic  statistics  in- 
cluded baptized  children;  Protestant,    church  members 
(Myers,    II,    345). 

b.  Increase  in  third  quarter  of  century:  by  1881,    the  original 
diocese  was  divided  by  the  creation  of  Diocese  of  Trenton, 
comprising  14  counties,    and  the  Diocese  of  Newark  with  the 
7  northern  counties;   steady  increase  in  numbers;  by  the 
1926  U.S.  Census,    Catholic  membership  in  the  two  dioceses 
amounted  to  1,  055,  998,  the  largest  membership  in  the  state. 

9.  The  Negro  churches:  1812,    first  Negro  church  in  state  when 
free  Negroes  at  Trenton  established  Baptist  church;  increase 
since  that  time  as  more  migrated  into  New  Jersey;  by  1936, 

the  number  of  Negro  churches  had  grown  to  412  with  a  member- 
ship of  71,  221,    representing  19  denominations;  the  Baptist  was 
the  largest  group  with  159  churches  and  a  membership  of 
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41,  129;  the  group  next  in  importance  was  the  Methodist  whose 
first  church  was  established  in  1813  at  Lawnside  (then  called 
Free  Haven),    Negro  community  in  Camden  County;  the  first 
Negro  church  organized  in  Cumberland  County  was  at  Spring- 
town  in  1817;  others  at  Gouldtown  (Negro  community,    see  its 
history  in  Steward's  book  cited  below)  in  1820,    at  Port  Eliza- 
beth in  1836,    at  Bridgeton  in  1854,    and  Millville  in  1865  (see 
Lucius  Q.C.Elmer,    History  of  the  Early  Settlement  and 
Progress  of  Cumberland  County,    117-18;  see  also  W.S.    and 
T.S.  Steward,    Gouldtown;  and  Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon,    249). 
10.    Jewish  religion:  first  organized  religious  institutions  appeared 
at  Newark  and  Paterson,    founded  about  1848;  each  synagogue 
an  independent  organization,    its  government  congregational; 
later  19th  century  growth;  reformed,    conservative,    and  ortho- 
dox groups;  migration  of  Orthodox  Jews  from  Russia  into 
sections  of  South  Jersey  in  the  1880's;  by  1936,    Jewish  popula- 
tion in  state  amounted  to  225,  306  with  188  houses  of  worship; 
Orthodox  Jews,    the  largest  groups  coming  mainly  from  Russia 
and  Poland  (see  Harold  Rosinsky,    "Blazing  the  Way,  "  The 
National  Jewish  Monthly,    LIV,    Dec.    1939,    106  et  seq.  )~~ 

11.  By  1850,    in  census,    New  Jersey  reported  807  churches  of 
which  312  were  Methodist,    146  Presbyterian,    107  Baptist, 
52  Friends,    and  21  Catholic. 

12.  Denomination  influences  in  education  (see  section  immediately 
below). 


Education  in  New  Jersey  during  the  Middle  Years  Followed  Three 
Lines  of  Development  (Myers,    I,    443-70;  Burr,    Education  in  New 
Jersey,    1630-1871,    passim;  Kull,    IV,    1158-88;  Murray,    History  of 
Education  in  New  Jersey,    29-50;  for  contemporary  discussion,    see 
Gordon,    Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey,    84-91): 

A.    Evolution  of  public  school  system  (Burr,    232-82): 

1.  Early  moves:  in  1816,    a  fund  established  by  state  with  $15,  000 
in  Federal  bonds,    6%  interest,    as  permanent  school  fund; 
income  for  benefit  of  schools;  later  additions  to  this  fund. 

2.  1820:  legislature  authorized  townships  to  raise  money  for 
schools  and  to  supply  tuition  for  pauper  children  and  children 
unable  to  pay  necessary  fees;  this  act  in  force  until  1838; 
significance:  stamped  public  school  as  a  "pauper  school.  " 

3.  Developments  of  the  middle  1820's:  townships  continued  to 
raise  money  for  education  of  poorer  children;  state  school  fund 
continued,    but  no  appropriations  added  to  it  at  this  time;  por- 
tions of  state  still  without  educational  facilities  except  those 
provided  by  ecclesiastical  organizations  or  by  private  benev- 
olence; continued  agitation- -memorials  and  petitions  from  all 
parts  of  state  call  attention  to  fact  that  one-fifth  of  voters  of 
state  are  illiterate. 
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4.  1829:  first  comprehensive  school  law  passed  by  legislature-- 
$20,  000  to  be  appropriated  annually;  established  a  school 
system- -townships  required  to  vote  additional  amount  for 
school  purposes,    otherwise  state  money  was  withheld;  no 
provisions  made  for  licensing  teachers;  funds  to  be  shared  by 
denominational  schools;  this  law  amended  in  1830  and  repealed 
in  1831. 

5.  1838:  more  aid  given  by  state  when  appropriation  was  raised  to 
$30,  000;  added  incentive:  townships  now  allowed  to  raise  two 
dollars  for  every  one  dollar  received  from  the  state;  school 
committees  for  each  township  to  have  power  to  arrange  school 
districts  and  employ  and  license  teachers;  continued  handicap, 
however,    in  that  money  from  state  depended  on  taxes  of  locali- 
ties,   so  poorer  sections  of  state  in  greatest  need  of  assistance 
not  helped  by  this  type  of  distribution;  in  1851,    this  condition 
was  remedied  to  some  extent  by  fixing  apportionment  of  state 
funds  on  basis  of  school  census. 

6.  1846:  establishment  of  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,    and  first  town  superintendents;  ineffective  at  first. 

7.  1866:  repeal  of  law  permitting  denominational  and  parochial 
schools  to  share  in  state  school  funds;  now  money  goes  only  to 
public  schools. 

8.  1867:  general  supervision  of  schools  vested  in  a  State  Board  of 
Education  which  was  given  power  to  elect  a  state  superintend- 
ent and  to  appoint  county  superintendents  (this  power  rescinded 
later). 

9.  Beginning  of  formalized  teacher  preparation: 

a.  Movement  to  organize  teachers  institutes;  1849,    Somerset 
Teachers  Association  held  one  in  Somerville;  1853,    Trenton 
Institute,    an  educational  convention. 

b.  1853:  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association  formed;  move- 
ment started  to  agitate  for  a  Normal  School. 

c.  1855:  state  appropriated  $10,  000  for  support  of  Normal 
School;  Trenton  selected  for  site;  Oct.    1,    1855,    school 
opened  in  temporary  quarters;  model  school  also  estab- 
lished; the  beginning  of  teacher  training  institutions  under 
state  support;  city  normal  schools,    meeting  on  Saturdays, 
were  established  by  city  governments:  in  Newark  in  1855,    in 
Paterson  in  1862,    and  in  Jersey  City  in  1866  (these  later 
became  State  Normal  Schools). 

10.    1871:  advent  of  free  public  education:  up  to  this  time  tuition  was 
still  charged  in  most  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state;  in  this 
year  the  legislature  enacted  law  making  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey  free. 

B.    Continuance  of  private  secondary  schools  and  academies: 

1.    Schools  sponsored  by  Society  of  Friends,    mainly  in  South 
Jersey;  influence  of  John  Woolman  of  Mount  Holly;  schism  of 
1827  (Hicksite  vs.    Orthodox)  weakened  position  of  Quaker 
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schools  temporarily,    but  served  as  an  educational  awakening 
for  modern  intellectual  trends;  many  New  Jersey  Quakers 
continued  to  send  children  to  the  Westtown  School  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; Quaker  schools  established  at  Burlington,    Haddonfield, 
Moorestown,    Salem,    and  Shrewsbury;  smaller  ones  in  other 
communities  having  Quakers;  handicaps  increased  in  1866  when 
state  legislature  repealed  1846  provision  permitting  sectarian 
schools  to  receive  aid  from  state  school  fund. 

2.  Episcopal  church  schools  (Burr,    71-87;  Shaw,    First  Hundred 
Years  of  St.    Mary's  Hall  on  the  Delaware,    2-70):  work  of  the 
(English)  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,    in  colonial  times,    at  Burlington,    Shrewsbury,    and 
Perth  Amboy;  in  19th  century  influence  of  Bishop  George  W. 
Doane;  establishment,    May,    1837,    of  St.    Mary's  Hall  at 
Burlington  (school  for  girls);  outstanding  event,    "female  educa- 
tion1'; curriculum  emphasis  on  the   "polite  accomplishments"; 
rapid  growth  in  earlier  years;  in  1837,    52;  in  1847,    153;  in 
1857,    180;  school  still  continues,    1950;  other  boarding  schools, 
shorter-lived;  Trinity  School,    Newark,    opened  1842;  St.    Mark's 
Hall,    Bloomfield,    and  others;  Burlington  College  for  men, 
charter  given  1846  by  state  legislature  to  grant  degrees;  again 
the  influence  of  Bishop  Doane;  classics  and  modern  languages 
emphasized;  Greek  drama  presented,    students  wear  Oxford 
cap  and  gown;  by  1849,    136  enrolled;  however,    financial  diffi- 
culties steadily  grew;  annual  deficit;  1877,    college  closed  (see 
Schermerhorn,    History  of  Burlington,    219-25). 

3.  Reformed    Dutch  church  (Burr,    35)  conducted  preparatory 
department  of  Rutgers,    following  1825;  1869,    separate  building; 
enlarged. 

4.  Presbyterian  schools  (Burr,    116-19;  200-201):  indecisive 
parochial  school  movement,    1846;  decline  following  1870; 
schools  short-lived;  only  one  at  Burlington,    lasted  more  than 
25  years;  one  at  Princeton  prepared  for  the  college;  contro- 
versy at  Blairstown,    1810;  Lawrenceville  school  founded  as 
classical  academy,    not  directly  under  Presbytery,    but  con- 
ducted by  Presbyterian  ministers;  by  1840  it  had  become  one 
of  the  best-known  preparatory  schools  in  country;  wide  offer- 
ing in  curriculum;  by  I860,    its  graduates  numbered  nearly 

1,  100,    mostly  from  Pennsylvania,    New  York,    New  Jersey,    and 
the  South. 

5.  Baptist  schools  (Burr,    152-61):  academies  established  at  Plain- 
field,    1811,    and  Salem,    1826,    under  church  influences;  others 
organized;  Bordentown;  in  1837  Baptist  Education  Society 
established;  aided  Burlington  Institution  which  was  founded  in 
1834  on  estate  once  owned  by  the  exiled  Joseph  Bonaparte; 
Baptists  supported  institutions  outside  the  state;  firsc  perma- 
nent and  successful  Baptist  school  in  state  incorporated  1866 

at  Hightstown;  general  support  from  churchmen  all  over  state; 
later,    gift  of  Thomas  B.Peddie  of  Newark;  school  named 
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Peddie  Institute;  1868,    South  Jersey  Institute   chartered  at 
Bridgeton;  success  during  19th  century;    Seventh-day  Baptists, 
1848,    opened  "select  school"  at  Shiloh;  in  1882,    this  school  was 
merged  into  the  free  public  school  system. 

6.  Methodist  schools:  1839,    Pennington  Seminary  established; 
1855,    merged  with  the  Pennington  Female  Institute  to  become 
co- educational;  aid  to  other  institutes;     Centenary  Collegiate 
Institute  chartered  in  1867;  cornerstone  laid  in  1869  at  Hacketts- 
town. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools:  1853,    vigorous  work  of 
Bishop  Bayley   of  Diocese  of  Newark;  large  growth,    latter  19th 
and  first  quarter  of  20th  centuries;  by  1935,    in  the  two  Catholic 
dioceses  in  the  state  were  263  parochial  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  116,  000  pupils    (Federal  Writers  Project,    New 
Jersey,    American  Guide  Series,    141). 

8.  The  academy  (Burr,    189-204):  spread  of  academy  movement 
through  state  in  first  decades  of  19th  century,    but  biggest 
development  in  the  thirty  years  following  1840;  generally 
undenominational,    with  trustees  from  prominent  citizens  of 
town;  by  1810,    academies  at  Jersey  City,    Hackensack,    Bloom- 
field,    Orange,    Newark,    Elizabeth,    Springfield,    Morristown, 
Perth  Amboy,    Mendham,    Trenton,    Bordentown,    Burlington, 
and  Salem;  in  1834(according  to  Gordon's  Gazetteer  of  that 
year)    academies  in  more  than  40  places;  by  1869,    351  of  them 
in  urban  industrial  and  residential  counties  of  the  north  and 
central  New  Jersey;  competed  with  public  schools  of  state; 
wealthy  families  preferred  private  schools  to  prepare  their 
sons  for  college  and  "finish"  their  daughters;  later  as  high 
school  advanced,    academy  lost  ground. 

Increase  in  institutions  of  higher  education  (Burr,    134-47): 
1.    Growth  of  Princeton:  pre-revolutionary  development;  ravages 
of  the  Revolutionary  War;  Witherspoon's  influence;  improved 
methods  and  quality  of  education;  students  came  from  south 
and  southwest;  Stanhope  Smith,    President,    1795;  grant  from 
state  legislature,    600  pounds;  equipment  bought  for  course  in 
natural  science;  1802,    Nassau  Hall  burned,    1804  repaired  and 
restored;  Presbyterian  Church  parishes  gave  funds;  by  1805, 
200  students;  in  1812  Princeton  Theological  School  established 
(Presbyterian);  rebellion  in  college;  1816-1817,    students' 
reaction  to  "blue  puritanism";  depression  in  college  for  number 
of  years;  growth  in  second  quarter  of  century  under  James 
Carnahan  and  his  close  friend,    John  MacLean;  enlarged  faculty 
from  five  to  fifteen;  aid  from  Alumni  Association,    founded  1826; 
buildings  and  equipment;  scholarships  and  endowment  fund;  new 
departments;  John  MacLean  made  president,    1854;  increase  in 
enrollment  247  in  1854  to  314  on  eve  of  Civil  War;  Rev.    James 
McCosh  of  Queen's  College,    Belfast,    Ireland,    made  president 
1868;  increase  in  students  to  over  600  by  time  of  his  death  in 
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1894;  library  ceased  to  be  an  ivory  tower  and  became  a 
student's  workshop;  more  students  from  New  England  and 
from  the  west. 

Queens  College  became  Rutgers;  its  growth  (Burr,    19-29):  pre- 
Revolutionary  War  foundation;  moved  from  New  Brunswick 
during  one  year  of  Revolution  hostilities,    1778,    to  North 
Branch;  returned  1779;  from  close  of  Revolution  to  about  1810 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  struggled  to  keep  higher  education 
alive;  college  suspended,    1795,    but  preparatory  school  contin- 
ued; theological  seminary  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church  evolved-- 
the  first  in  America;  college  and  seminary  became  so  closely 
associated  that  for  a  generation,    Queens  was  practically  a 
theological  college  with  a  literary  course;  1810,    first  com- 
mencement held  in  14  years;  difficulties  in  getting  financial 
support;  sppeal  to  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  futile;  1816, 
college  again  suspended,    theological  school  continued;  1825, 
the  college  revived  again;  trustees  renamed  institution 
"Rutgers"  in  honor  of  Col.    Henry  Rutgers  of  New  York  who 
gave   $200  for  purchase  of  bell  and  $5,  000  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  college;  no  desire  to  carry 
on  old  name  of  Queens,    which  was  associated  with  numerous 
difficulties  under  which  college  had  labored,    and  which  was  not 
a  popular  name  in  the  early  19th  century;  fresh  vitality  follow- 
ing reopening  in  1825;  by  1826  number  of  students  had  increased 
from  30  to  64;  Alumni  Association  founded  1832;  in  1851 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  became  President;  increase  of  finan- 
cial resources  of  institution;  1856,    separation  of  Theological 
Seminary  from  college;  students  continued  to  be  drawn  from 
old  Dutch  Church  families;  Frelinghuysen  died  1862;  decline  of 
theological  influence  in  college;  1864,    agreement  that  three- 
fourths  of  trustees  must  be  communicants  of  Reformed  Dutch 
Church;  1891  this  requirement  reduced  to  two-thirds;  1909,  this 
requirement  abolished;  by  1870  Rutgers  was  virtually  secular; 
broadened  curriculum:  1864,    Scientific  School  organized;  same 
year,    state  legislature  made  Rutgers  the  state  college  for 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,    and  beneficiary  of  Morrill  Act 
land-grant  funds;  first  graduating  class  of  the  new  school, 
1868,    was  composed  almost  entirely  of  engineers;  widespread 
distrust  in  those  early  years  of  "cow  colleges";  limited  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  agricultural  course;  in  1869  came  the 
beginning  of  inter- collegiate  football,    Rutgers  vs.    Princeton, 
Nov.    6,    1869  (see  Federal  Writers  Project,    Stories  of  New 
Jersey,    1938-1939  Series,    Bulletin  #4). 

Seton  Hall  College,    1856,    (Roman  Catholic)  (Burr,    182-83): 
opened  on  farm  at  Madison;  named  after  Mother  Elizabeth 
Seton  of  Sisters  of  Charity;  secular  students  (men)  admitted; 
more  than  half  of  faculty  were  laymen;  crowded  accommoda- 
tions,   so  institution  in  I860  moved  to  "Marble  House"  on  a 
farm  near  South  Orange;  growth;  a  diocesan  institution; 
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expanded  curriculum;  by  1870  it  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Catholic  colleges  in  the  country. 

4.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,    opened  at  Madison,    1867, 
(Methodist)  (Burr,    172-74):  endowment  of  Daniel  Drew,    specu- 
lator, entailed;  lost  in  1873  Panic;  Methodist  church  responded 
to  plea  for  aid;  endowments  of  20th  century. 

5.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,    Hoboken,    1870  (Burr,    314): 
endowment  of  Edwin  A.Stevens;  result  of  enthusiasm  for 
technical  education;  public  lectures  given  by  the  institute; 
early  emphasis  on  mechanical  engineering. 


The  Slavery  Problem: 

A.  Background:  Negro  slavery  in  state  during  colonial  days  and  the 
Revolutionary  War  period  (see  chapter  III). 

B.  Slavery  in  the  early  19th  century  (Kull,    II,    721-33;  Gordon, 
Gazetteer  of  New  Jersey,    34  et  seq.  ,    for  local  slave  population 
figures;  see  also  Historical  Records  Survey,    Gloucester  County 
Series,    Slave  Documents,    in  State  Library;  Mellick,    Story  of  an 
Old  Farm,    602-12;  also  in  Schmidt,    ed.  ,    Lesser  Crossroads). 

1.  Negro  men  slaves  served  as  farm  laborers,    stablemen,    coach- 
men,   stage  drivers,    boatmen,    miners,    iron  workers,    sawmill 
hands,    house  and  ship  carpenters,    wheelwrights,    coopers, 
tanners,    shoemakers,    millers,    bakers,    cooks,    and  for  various 
house  and  personal  service  (see  Schmidt,    Rural  Hunterdon, 
247-49). 

2.  Women  slaves  employed  for  all  kinds  of  household  service  and 
on  the  farm. 

3.  Occasional  cases  of  oppression,    although  slaves  usually  well 
treated. 

C.  Movement  for  emancipation  in  the  state  (Kull,    II,    733-39;  Lee, 
IV,    35  et  seq.  ): 

1.  Argument  presented  that  slavery  as  an  institution  was  unprof- 
itable; work  done  by  John  Woolman,    Friend,    who  died  in  1772- - 
brought  attention  to  the  problem;    the  Society  of  Friends, 
particularly  in  South  Jersey,    worked  for  emancipation. 

2.  1786:  first  anti-slavery  legislation  in  New  Jersey  following 
Revolution;  directed  against  importation  of  slaves. 

3.  1804:  act  of  gradual  emancipation  passed;  every  child  born  of 

a  slave  was  to  be  free,    but  was  to  remain  servant  of  the  owner 
of  the  mother  until  25  years  of  age. 

4.  1844:  New  Jersey  adopted  new  Constitution;  its  Bill  of  Rights 
stated  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent;  in  Massa- 
chusetts such  a  statement  in  its  Constitution  (1780)  led  to 
court  decision  abolishing  slavery  in  the  state;  but  (1845)  New 
Jersey  court  declared  that  the  provision  was  not  designed  to 
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apply  to  "man  in  his  private,    individual  or  domestic  capacity"; 
court  lagged  behind  public  opinion,    so  new  move. 

5.  1846:  legislature  passed  law  finally  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
state,    but  this  did  not  give  full  freedom;  slaves  were  left  to 
become  apprentices  bound  to  serve  present  master. 

6.  By  I860  (according  to  Federal  Census  of  that  year)  still  a 
remnant  of  slaves  in  New  Jersey;  18  slaves  listed  and  18  appren- 
tices,   but  line  between  apprentice  and  slave  was  a  thin  one. 

D.  New  Jersey's  part  in  the  national  issue  of  slavery  (Kull,    III,    739- 
44): 

1.  1820:  resolutions  of  New  Jersey  legislature  against  Missouri 
coming  into  Union  as  slave  state. 

2.  Mexican  War:  resolution  of  legislature  against  acquisition  of 
more  slave  territory. 

3.  New  Jersey  business  interests  sought  continued  prosperity  of 
south;  sold  shoes,    cotton,    cloth,    etc.,    there. 

E.  Underground  Railroad  in  New  Jersey  (Lee,    IV,    49-58;  Federal 
"Writers  Project,    The  Underground  Railroad  in  New  Jersey,    1939- 
1940  Series,    Bulletin  #9): 

1.  Beginnings:  anti-slavery  feeling  among  Quakers  of  South  Jer- 
sey; abolition  societies:  Trenton  1786,    Burlington,    1793,    Salem 
1794;  all  active  in  defense  of  kidnapped  Negroes;  "trains"  of 
fugitives  from  the  slave  state  of  Delaware  and  further  south. 

2.  Three  established  routes  across  New  Jersey: 

a.  Most  important  one:  crossed  Delaware  to  Camden,    on  to 
Burlington,    to  Bordentown,    to  Princeton,    to  New  Brunswick. 

b.  Second  most  popular  route:  the  Salem  Route,    crossed  Dela- 
ware Bay  to  Salem;  then  Woodbury,    Mt.    Laurel,    joining 
other  route  at  Bordentown. 

c.  Greenwich  Route:  crossed  Bay  to  Greenwich,    then  to  Swedes- 
boro,    Mt.    Holly,    Burlington,    and  on  to  Bordentown  to  join 
regular  route;  least  traveled  routes  were  from  Pennsylvania 
over  to  Trenton  or  to  Phillipsburg  and  then  on  to  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Staten  Island. 

3.  Most  dangerous  spot  was  New  Brunswick:  southern  agents  in 
search  of  fugitives  there;   "trains"  stopped  at  Raritan  River 
bridge;  bridge  avoided  by  use  of  skiffs  to  cross  river;   slaves 
taken  from  house  to  house,    or   "stations";  barns  and  cellars 
used  for  hiding;  system  forced  into  darker  secrecy  by  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850,    with  its  severe  penalties  for  those  aiding 
runaways;  but  its  activity  increased  and  records  were  de- 
stroyed,   and  more  spies;  after  1850,    a  number  of  Negroes 
worked  and  helped  the  Underground  (for  discussion  of  local 
reaction  to  this  law,    see  Wm.    Lippincott,    The  Traditions  of 
Old  Evesham  Township,    9  et  seq.  ;  also  Wm.    Schermerhorn, 
History  of  Burlington,    New  Jersey,    109-110). 

4.  Civil  War:  end  of  Underground. 
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PART  THREE 

MODERN  TRENDS:  1860-1950 

Helen  Louise  Shaw  and  Herbert  B.    Gooden,    Editors 


The  history  of  New  Jersey  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  from 
early  colonial  times  to  the  Civil  War,    there  was  always  present 
among  its  peoples  a  zest  for  experimentation  and  the  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  great  diversity  and  change  in  all  areas  and  aspects  of 
life,    both  cultural  and  practical.      It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  these 
factors,    because  they  are  fundamental  to  the  unusual  prosperity  of  a 
state  which  is  forty-fifth  in  size  in  the  nation.      If  the  United  States 
were  divided  into  areas  the  size  of  New  Jersey,    there  would  be   396 
states  in  the  union  instead  of  48. 

The  period  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  represents  a  speeding 
up  of  the  characteristics  already  in  evidence.      The  War  created  a 
sudden  increased  demand  for  the  things  New  Jersey  made.      It  neces- 
sitated the  invention  of  new  ways  and  new  machines  for  increasing  the 
production  per  man  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory.      The  Industrial 
Revolution  was  both  a  godsend  and  a  challenge.      If  its  people  had  not 
responded  to  these  changes  and  made  them  the  basis  for  a  continuing 
production  of  wealth,    New  Jersey  could  conceivably  have  sunk  into  a 
sandy  waste,    for  it  was  a  state  with  few  extractive  resources  of  its 
own.      It  had  to  bring  the  resources  of  other  states  into  its  area,    build 
factories  and  transportation  facilities,    and  then  make  goods  which 
could  compete  with  those  manufactured  elsewhere. 

On  the  land  itself,    there  were  also  to  be  vast  changes.      The  farm, 
like  the  factory,    was  to  become  an  intensive  commercial  business. 
With  the  opening  of  the  great  stretches  of  the  West  to  agriculture,    New 
Jersey  could  no  longer  find  profit  in  large-scale  farming.      Wheat  and 
flour,    which  had  been  among  the  important  products  before  and  during 
the  Civil  War,    were  not  able  to  compete.     New  Jersey  farmers, 
therefore,    adapted  themselves  and  their  crops  to  the  new  age,    and  as 
a  result,    New  Jersey  in  1950  is  noted  as  the   "Garden  State.  "    What 
had  been  the  kitchen  garden  for  household  use  and  enjoyment  became 
the  big  business  of  the  twentieth  century. 

New  Jersey  was  fortunate,    among  these  changing  decades,    to  have 
in  the  state  legislature  representatives  who  encouraged  business 
enterprises.      With  the  exception  of  the  period  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  governor  of  the  state  and  laws  were  enacted  (but  not  enforced) 
which  limited  corporate  expansion  to  a  point  where  new  business 
sought  other  areas,    the  state  has  had  a  record  of  regulating  abuses 
and  protecting  the  public,    while  at  the   same  time  welcoming  new 
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concerns.     Consequently,    the  prosperity  of  the  state  (and  that  means 
the  prosperity  of  the  citizen)  has  not  been  threatened  as  it  has  in 
some  states  where,    for  example,    present  tax  programs  are  so 
severe  that  business  is  being  driven  out. 

Culturally,    the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  provided  a  recreation 
industry  which  nets  some  five  million  dollars  annually.      They  have 
organized  orchestras  and  opera  companies.      Museums  and  public 
libraries  have  arrangements  for  individual  and  inter-association 
loans  which  make  their  collections  available  throughout  the  state. 
The  Little  Theatre  has  had  wide  popular  appeal,    and  recently  there 
have  been  inaugurated  Music  Circuses,    so  called  because  the  stage 
is  in  the  center  with  the  seats  around  it.      Musical  dramas  have 
captivated  the  imagination  of  enthusiastic  audiences. 

The  variety  of  life  in  New  Jersey  is  due  not  only  to  a  location 
which  fostered  individuality  and  co-operation  among  the  governing 
groups  (the  farmers  and  the  industrialists),    but  also  to  the  people 
themselves  who  represent  the  varied  cultural  patterns  of  the  old- 
world  civilizations  from  which  they  have  come.      New  Jersey 
factories  were  early  opened  to  the  thousands  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  who  landed  at  Ellis  Island.      As  many  as  thirty  languages  were 
being  spoken  by  the  first  generation  of  the  newer  Americans  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.      The  problem  of  assimilation,    of 
Americanizing  and  taking  advantage  of  their  talents  and  making  use  of 
their  contributions,    continued.      The  present  prosperity  of  the  state  is 
testimony  that  the  older  and  the  newer  Americans  have  realized  how 
much  they  need  each  other  in  any  sustained  progress. 

Often  separated  by  language  and  cultural  backgrounds  and,    in  the 
immediate  post- Civil- War  period,    by  both  the  jealousy  and  sometimes 
prejudice  of  those  of  the  established  order,    the  labor  movement  grew 
more  slowly  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  United  States.      With  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  textile  industry  after  1865,    a  radical  labor 
element  began  to  incite  the  workers  to  terroristic  methods  to  gain 
recognition.      There  were  waves  of  anarchy  in  the  1890' s  and  early 
1900's.      The  people  in  control  viewed  with  alarm  these  uprisings,    and 
mobilized  against  all  organization  of  labor.      The  labor  population 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.     Nationality  groups  tended  to  coincide 
with  strikes.      Each  group  would  migrate  after  a  strike,    but  a 
minority  usually  remained.      By  1933  there  were  still  remnants  of  the 
old  I.W.W.    and  Social  Laborites,    Socialists,    and  Communists.      The 
period  between  1917  and  1937  was  one  of  greatest  struggle  for  organ- 
ized labor.      There  were  many  strikes  and  some  were  general  strikes. 
By  the  opening  of  World  War  II,    however,    labor  had  won  recognition 
and  power.      It  supported  wholeheartedly  the  war  effort,    and  volun- 
tarily outlawed  the  strike  for  the  duration.     New  Jersey  labor  can  be 
said  to  have  given  its  best  to  mobilization  and  production.      Although 
New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  concentrated  industrial  states  in  the 
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union,    it  has,    on  the  whole,    been  fairly  free  from  serious  or  crip- 
pling strikes  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  immediate  years  of  the  1940' s,    New  Jersey  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  public  thinking  which  led  in  1947-1948  to  the  adoption  and 
implementation  of  a  new  State  Constitution  to  replace  the  outmoded 
document  of  pre-Civil  War  days  (1844).      From  being  a  state  with 
probably  the  weakest  executive  in  the  union,    New  Jersey  became,    in 
1948,    a  state  with  one  of  the  strongest.      The  governor  had  appointive 
and  removal  powers  over  departments  and  bureaus,    which  are 
limited  by  the  Constitution  to  twenty  and  actually  have  been  reduced 
to  fourteen.      The  whole  Judiciary  was  reorganized.      Legislative  and 
gubernatorial  terms  were  lengthened. 

New  Jersey  has  produced  the  goods  and,    in  addition,    has  built  the 
facilities  to  sell  the  goods  and  get  them  to  the  market  place.      Trans- 
portation and  communication  systems  are  everywhere  available-- 
railroads,    airfields,    highways,    waterways,    electric  power--which 
combine  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  economy  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  factory.      The  newest  link  in  the  highway  system,    the  so-called 
Turnpike,    spans  the  state  from  the  Hudson  to  Delaware  Bay,    and 
permits  motorists  to  drive  without  traffic  lights  or  cross  highways; 
this  in  itself  is  testimony  to  the  continuing  realization  of  New  Jersey 
at  the  crossroads  of  the  middle  Atlantic  region. 

--  Helen  Louise  Shaw 
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Chapter  IX 
AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY    (1860-1950; 
by  Helen  Louise  Shaw 


At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,    New  Jersey  people  were  about 
evenly  divided  between  those  living  on  the  farm  and  those  living  in 
towns.      After  1870,    there  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  metropolitan 
centers,    while  the  rural  population  remained  under  one  million. 
Despite  the  concentration,    however,    the  farm  gained  in  importance 
and  kept  pace  with  industry.      In  1940,    only  three  states  surpassed 
New  Jersey  in  acreage  planted  to  truck  crops  (California,    Texas,    and 
Florida).      Agriculture  is  still  a  substantial  industry  in  fourteen  of 
the  twenty-one  counties,  and  New  Jersey  in  1950  actually  led  the  nation 
in  net  farm  income  per  acre.      Income  from  the  farms  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  century  from  1840  to  1940.      This  agricultural  miracle 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  soil  as  to  the  farmer  himself.      Science 
and  efficiency  on  the  farm,    the  willingness  to  change  both  method  and 
crops  to  suit  changing  conditions  and  a  changing  market,    the  advan- 
tageous location  of  New  Jersey  on  the  doorstep  of  the  most  populous 
areas  in  the  East,    the  far  sighted  policy  of  the   state  in  improving 
transportation  facilities--all  these  have  combined  to  maintain  the 
principle  that  agriculture  conducted  as  a  business  can  be  stable  and 
prosperous.      In  1942,    New  Jersey  farm  income  included  only  1-1/2 
cents  in  every  dollar  from  the  federal  subsidy,    while  North  Dakota 
took  21  cents,    Iowa  10  cents,    and  Texas  20  cents. 

Industry  in  New  Jersey  has  followed  a  similar  pattern  of  exten- 
sive research,    great  diversity  of  products,    and  the  ability  to  meet 
changing  conditions  with  new  products.      In  I860,    the  five  leading 
industries  were  iron,    food  and  drink,    apparel  (especially  men's 
clothing  and  hats)  and  millinery,    textiles  (with  cotton  in  the  lead), 
and  leather  and  leather  goods.      These  industries  received  great 
impetus  from  the  War,    since  New  Jersey's  factories  were  able  to 
supply  army  uniforms,    arms,    and  food.      It  was  this  last  demand  that 
created  the  modern  farm,    for  in  the  postwar  decade,    dairying  began 
to  replace  the  use  of  cattle  for  hides  and  leather,    and  truck  gardens 
replaced  the  acreage  formerly  given  over  to  grain  and  forage  crops. 
Thus  New  Jersey  was  prepared  for  a  new  prosperity  when  the  West 
was  opened  and  wheat  and  flour  milling  industries  moved  to  the 
Great  Plains. 

During  the  Reconstruction  Period,    the  Standard  Oil  Company 
started  to  refine  oil  at  Bayonne;  Thomas  Edison  developed  his 
laboratory  at  Menlo  Park;  John  Hyatt  experimented  with  celluloid, 
and  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  began  its  developments. 
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Industry  was  concentrating  in  the  northern  counties;  until  after  World 
War  II,    the  area  around  Newark  was  the  most  heavily  industrialized. 
Camden  and  Trenton  had  developed  into  important  centers,    with 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,    the  Campbell  Soup  Company,    and  John 
A.    Roebling  and  de  Laval  Companies,    respectively,    as  leaders.      A 
change  was  taking  place,    however;  industry  was  decentralizing. 
General  Motors,    Ford,    Johnson  and  Johnson,    and  others  built  modern 
plants  electrically  operated  and  air-conditioned,    located  outside  the 
towns.      The  factory  and  the  farm  were  now  becoming  neighbor's. 

It  was  not  only  the  atomic  age  that  was  responsible  for  this  move- 
ment.     Ne'w  Jersey,    fortunate  to  have  had  the  genius  of  Thomas 
Edison,    was  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  Electrical  Revolu- 
tion,   which  in  its  implication  for  living  was  far  more  of  an  asset  than 
the  earlier  Industrial  Revolution.      It  meant  that  the  power  to  run  the 
factories  could  be  produced  at  strategic  locations  and  carried  to  any 
factory.      Industry,    freed  from  the  necessity  of  water  or  steam  power 
could  go  where  it  chose.      Moreover,    electric  power  became  an 
industry  from  which  all  other  industries  could  buy  their  power.      The 
Public  Service  Company  of  New  Jersey  developed  the  generating 
plants  to  supply  the  factories  and  the   railroads.      The  generating 
plants  were  run  by  coal  because  New  Jersey  had  never  developed 
hydro-electric  power. 

New  Jersey  built  its  prosperity  on  its  providential  location  within 
the  area  of  one  of  the  most  lucrative  buying  powers  in  the  United 
States.      Industry  in  the  fields  and  in  the  factories  was  its  life.      While 
the  bulk  of  industries  was  small,    New  Jersey  had,    with  the  exception 
of  the  period  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  governor,    favored  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  industry  in  its  corporation  laws,    giving  sometimes 
the  erroneous  impression  that  most  business  in  the  state  was   "Big.  " 
In  1947,    for  instance,    there  were  9,  900  plants,    employing  more  than 
750,  000  workers.      The  largest  group  of  workers  were  in  plants 
employing  from  101  to  250  workers.      Only  57  factories  employed  more 
than  1,  000  workers,    which  is  the  dividing  line  between  little  and  big 
business;  and  of  these  57  factories,    there  were  only  ten  employing 
more  than  2,  500. 

Illustrative  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  industry  since 
the  Civil  War,    emphasizing  the  determination  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  nation,    are  the  following:     carriages,    harness,    and 
saddlery  gradually  disappeared;    flour  milling  moved  to  Minnesota; 
steel  and  locomotives  crossed  the  Delaware  to  become  the  leading 
industry  in  Pennsylvania;  pottery  declined  and  was  replaced  by 
sanitary  ware  and  electrical  porcelain;  New  Jersey's  lead  in  shoes 
and  the  tanning  of  leather  was  outstripped  by  New  England,    while 
specilization     in  the  higher  grades,    especially  in  patent  leather,    was 
retained;  petroleum  and  chemicals,    which  had  been  babies  in  I860, 
grew  to  enormous  proportions.      Machinery  production  is  still 
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important,    with  electrical  machinery  almost  double  all  other  kinds. 
Transportation  equipment,    lumber  and  timber  products,    furniture, 
stone,    and  clay  and  glass  products  still  hold  their  own  in  any  recital 
of  durable  goods,    but  they  have  been  outdistanced  by  the  non-ferrous 
metals  and  automobiles  which  were  to  mark  the  new  developments  of 
the  twentieth  century.      In  the  non-durable  field,    New  Jersey  witnessed 
change  and  expansion.      In  order  of  production  are  the  following: 
apparel,    chemicals  and  allied  products,    petroleum  and  coal  products, 
rubber  products,    tobacco  manufactures,    leather  and  leather  products. 

With  the  concentration  of  industry  in  New  Jersey,    there  arose  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  public,    not  only  in  relation  to  the  products 
themselves,    but  against  the  danger  of  monopoly.      That  states  as  well 
as  the  Federal  government  have  the  power  to  regulate  business  in  the 
public  interest  was  declared  in  a  famous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Granger  Cases  in  1876.     New  Jersey 
has  used  this  right  in  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  public  utilities, 
in  the  regulation  of  milk,    and  more  recently  in  limiting  the  right  to 
strike,    when  a  strike  is  against  the  public  interest.     Public  workers 
may  organize  and  present  grievances  to  their  state  jurisdiction 
(Constitution,    1948);  private  workers  in  utilities  and  communications 
have  legal  limitations  on  their  right  to  strike  (see  chapter  XII). 

Any  economic  survey  of  New  Jersey  will  show  how  important  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  to  the  very  life  of  its  citizens.      While  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,    with  its  rich  resources,    its  tremendous 
capital  investment,    and  its  high  production  per  worker,    is  self- 
sufficient,    the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  by  no  means  in  that  category. 
Agricultural  income  is  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total,    so  that  the 
decisive  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state  lies  in  its  industrial 
growth.     It  is  no  accident  that  the  state  government,    especially  since 
the  Civil  War,    has  promoted  industry  and  made  it  welcome,    so  that, 
in  1950,    New  Jersey  ranks  third  in  regard  to  the  population  engaged 
in  manufacturing,    with  Connecticut  and  Michigan  in  that  order.      If  the 
commuting  population  were  eliminated  from  these  statistics,    New 
Jersey  would  occupy  the  first  place. 


I.   AGRICULTURAL  GROWTH  AND  CHANGE:  1860-1950 
(Kull,    II,    ch.    30;  Myers,    II,    ch.    5;  Woodward,    The  Development 
of  Agriculture  in  New  Jersey,    1640-1880;  N.    J.    Department  of 
Agriculture,    Annual  Reports,    1915-1949;  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
ture,   1943.) 


The  Civil  War  Period: 


A.    New  Jersey  a  grain  and  forage  area. 
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B.  Demand  for  vegetables  for  troops  during  the  War: 

1.  The  former  farm  vegetable  garden  was  enlarged  and  became 
the  basis  of  postwar  prosperity. 

2.  Bergen  and  Hudson  Counties,    early  leaders  in  vegetable-raisinj 
with  a  ready  market  in  New  York  City. 

3.  Scientific  research  applied  to  raising  truck  crops  and  develop- 
ing gardens;  berries  and  fruits  in  addition  to  vegetables. 

C.  Climate  and  soil  favorable. 

D.  The  New  Jersey  farmer  versatile  and  willing  to  meet  the  changing 
demands;  suffered  little  hardship  as  the  new  West  developed  and 
produced  more  economically  the  crops  New  Jersey  had  formerly 
raised  for  the  commercial  market. 

E.  Dairies  and  poultry  soon  replaced  cattle-raising  as  the  latter 
moved  to  Great  Plains. 

F.  Individual  farms  became  on  the  whole  smaller,    more  efficiently 
run,    and  more  scientific;  average  area  in  1890  was  86  acres,    by 

1950  about  73  acres. 

G.  Development  of  Vineland: 

1.  Charles  K.    Landis  promoted  the  colony  on  tract  of  land  in 
Cumberland,    Atlantic,    and  Gloucester  Counties. 

2.  By  1864  he  had  sold  1,  000  acres. 

3.  In  1864  Landis  Township  became  a  separate  unit. 

4.  Farms  sold  in  small  plots,    averaging  15  acres. 

5.  Berries,    grapes,    peaches,    sweet  potatoes,    tomatoes;  since 
1900:     poultry,    fruits,    and  vegetables. 

H.    Vineland  followed  by  development  of  colonies  for  Jewish  immi- 
grants in  Cumberland  and  Cape  May  Counties  in  1880' s  and  1890' s; 
education  in  agricultural  crops  which  would  grow  in  the  sandy 
soils  of  the  area  of  great  benefit  to  state. 


The  Story  of  Changing  Agriculture  in  New  Jersey  after  the  Civil  War 
Period: 

A.    Livestock  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  century: 

1.  Sheep,    once  a  flourishing  industry,    almost  disappeared. 

2.  Horses  and  swine  no  longer  of  much  importance. 

3.  Raising  of  beef  cattle  became  unprofitable. 

4.  The  cow  became  important  for  milk  rather  than  butter  and 
cheese;  dairy  industry  tended  to  become  localized  in  Sussex, 
Hunterdon,    Salem,    Warren  and  Burlington  Counties;  tremendous 
increase  of  efficiency  in  the  industry,    and  in  sanitation;  the 
Walker-Gordon  Company  pioneered  in  milk  certification; 
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famous  herds  of  milk  cows  were  developed  over  the  state;  has 
become  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  prosperous  agricultural 
industries;  demand  for  milk  and  milk  products  tremendous, 
representing  20%   of  farm  production. 

B.  Poultry  also  changed  from  a  household  care  to  a  vast  industry; 
egg  market  in  the  East  attracted  many  farmers  to  raise  chickens 
for  both  meat  and  eggs;  resort  area  along  the  New  Jersey  coast 
also  created  demand,    and  chicken  industry  grew  adjacent  to  the 
seashore;  industry  important  in  Vineland  and  Toms  River,    also  in 
Monmouth,    Mercer,    Somerset,    Hunterdon,    Sussex,    and  Passaic 
Counties,    and  all  through  South  Jersey;  a  great  deal  of  experimen- 
tation; a  custom  hatching  industry  developed;  egg  producing 
became  New  Jersey's  number  one  farm  enterprise. 

C.  Grain: 

1.  Wheat  production  reached  its  peak  about  1870,    having  been 
practically  doubled  since  1850;  price  was  from  $1  to   $1.  25  per 
bushel  and  cost  $.80  to  produce;  decline  between  1870  and  1900, 
and  after  that  declined  rapidly  as  New  Jersey  farmers  turned 
to  the  more  intensive  and  profitable  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

2.  Before  the  Civil  War,    corn  was  among  the  most  important 
crops;  has  continued  to  be  important  for  feeding  cattle. 

3.  Rye  reached  its  peak  production  in  I860,    and  has  remained  at 
about  that  level  to  the  present. 

4.  Oats,    buckwheat,    and  barley  no  longer  of  first-rate  importance 
commercially. 

5.  Forage,    especially  alfalfa,    used  extensively  by  the  dairy 
farmers;  hay  production  has  declined. 

D.  Potatoes: 

1.  Well  established  by  1850;  in  1910  it  almost  doubled  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Civil  War  period;  white  potatoes  grown  extensively 
in  Monmouth,    Mercer,    and  Salem  Counties;  yields  have 
increased  almost  40%  since  1929. 

2.  White  potato  has  been  one  of  the  specialties  of  New  Jersey 
agriculture;  crop  averaged  six  million  dollars  a  year  by  1940. 

E.  Vegetables: 

1.  Big  market  for  vegetables  provided  during  the  Civil  War;  since 
that  period  the  appearance  of  the  many  large  metropolitan 
districts  increased  the  commercial  value;  it  became  profitable 
to  can  and  freeze  vegetables;  tomatoes,    asparagus,    broccoli, 
and  eggplant  were  only  a  few  in  which  New  Jersey  ranked  first 
or  second  in  the  country;  vegetables  frozen  at  the  source  and 
sold  all  over  the  nation;  20%   of  farm  production  was  vegetables 
by  1940. 

2.  Sweet  potatoes  grown  in  New  Jersey  where  the  temperature  and 
the  sandy  soils  were  suitable;  peak  of  production  in  1910; 
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remained  a  standard  crop;  15,  000  acres  planted  annually,    with 
a  value  almost  two  and  one-half  million  dollars;  Gloucester 
County  production. 

F.  Fruit: 

1.  After  the  Civil  War,    fruit-growing  declined  because  of  the 
damage  done  by  insects  and  tree  diseases;  fruit  demanded  not 
only  specialization,    but  patient  care  in  pruning,    spraying,    and 
fertilization,    good  farm  equipment,    and  skilled  labor. 

2.  The  apple,    the  basis  of  fruit  culture  in  New  Jersey;  until  1900, 
it  was  customary  for  every  farm  to  have  an  orchard,    now 
apples  a  specialized  crop;  small  trees,    easier  to  prune  and 
harvest,    replaced  the  tall,    spreading  type;  keen  competition 
from  Massachusetts  and  Oregon;  industry  declined  slightly  in 
New  Jersey  since  1935;  areas  in  Burlington,    Gloucester, 
Cumberland,    and  Monmouth  Counties. 

3.  Peaches,    an  important  industry  in  central  Jersey  prior  to  Civil 
War;  by  1890,    half  the  peach  industry  had  shifted  to  Hunterdon 
County;   crop  damaged  in  1890' s;  in  1920  fewer  peach  trees  in  the 
state  than  in  that  one  county;  although  fine  orchards  were  to  be 
seen  in  Atlantic,    Burlington,    Camden,    Cumberland,    and 
Gloucester  Counties,    the  total  crop  has  not  equalled  the  produc- 
tion prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

4.  Cranberries,    second  to  Massachusetts;  early  settlers  found  the 
berry  growing  wild;  cultivation  increased  the  crop  and  the 
quality;  in  1895  the  growers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
formed  the  Growers  Cranberry  Company  to  facilitate  marketing 
their  crop;  fruit  advertised  under  trade  name    "Eatmor  ";  by 
1940  approximately  150  farms  reported  cranberry  bogs,    mostly 
in  the  central  and  southern  counties;  the  actual  number  of  acres 
was  only  a  little  over  half  the  number  shown  in  1900;  between 

6  and  7  million  quarts  picked  annually;  constituted  the  largest 
crop  of  the  small  fruits. 

5.  Fruits  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  value  were:     cran- 
berries,   strawberries,    apples,    grapes,    peaches,    raspberries, 
cherries,    blueberries,    blackberries,    and  pears. 

6.  Fruit  in  general  showed  smallest  increase  in  income  since  1929 
of  any  farm  commodity. 

G.  Farms  in  New  Jersey  (Agriculture  in  New  Jersey,    1943,    see 
graph,    p.    70): 

1860-27,500  1910-33,400 

1870  -  30, 200  1920  -  29, 800 

1880  -  34,  000  1925  -  29,  500 

1890-31,000  1930-25,500 

1900-34,500  1935-29,300 

1940  -  26, 100 
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Promotion  of  Agriculture  (New  Industrial  Digest  of  New  Jersey,    1940 
and  1948;  Industrial  Directory  of  New  Jersey,    1943-1944,    11-13,    53, 
56,    70;  Carl  R.    Woodward,    The  Development  of  Agriculture  in  New 
Jersey  1640-1880;  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,    1915-1948): 

A.  Establishment  of  State  Agricultural  College  at  Rutgers  University 
in  1865  (see  5,    below). 

B.  History  of  agricultural  education  after  1865  (Woodward): 

1.  Training  local  and  sporadic  until  1865: 

a.  The  agricultural  fair;  tremendous  educational  agency  for 
farmers  of  New  Jersey  during  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries. 

b.  Agricultural  almanac,    journals,    newspapers,    magazines; 
agricultural  publications  made  impression  on  rural  homes. 

c.  Agricultural  schools:     many  before  Civil  War  but  most 
important  effort  (until  establishment  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College)  was  at  the  Trenton  Normal  School  (now  the 
Teachers  College);  principal  of  the  Normal  School  advocated 
the  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture  to  reach  the  farmers 
through  the  rural  schools,    believing  that  special  training 
was  necessary  (1863);  continued  to  give  agricultural  training 
until  1873. 

d.  Training  farm  added  to  Jamesburg  Reform  School  by  an  act 
of  legislature  in  1865. 

2.  Revival  of  interest  in  agriculture  after  1865: 

a.  From  1865-1875,    thirty-five  agricultural  societies  organized, 
some  local,    some  county. 

b.  Grange  movement  began  in  1872  and  grew  rapidly. 

c.  Growth  of  state-wide  groups  associated  with  particular 
interests,    such  as  poultry,    horticulture,    breeding,    and  so 
forth  (Woodward,    180-200). 

d.  Extension  service  (Woodward  and  Waller,    N.    J.    Agricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,    504-507): 

(1)  Began  in  1912,    with  appointment  of  a  county  agent  in 
Sussex  County  and  organization  of  a  Department  of 
Extension  in  the  Experiment  Station. 

(2)  Farm  demonstration  work  (1913);  state  superintendent 
appointed  under  Act  of  1913;  offices  and  duties  trans- 
ferred to  the  director  of  extension  services  in  1924. 

(3)  Smith-Lever  Act  (U.S.    Congress)  1914,    authorized  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  land-grant  colleges  to 
organize  co-operative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics;  further  Federal  funds  available. 

(4)  In  1924  the  title,    "superintendent  of  farm  demonstration" 
was  changed  to  "county  agricultural  agent";  support  of 
county  agents  from  county,    state  and  Federal  funds;  by 
1927  with  exception  of  Hunterdon,    all  counties  in  the 
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state  had  agents;  county  grange  had  been  opposed. 

3.  Agricultural  Society: 

a.  State  Agricultural  Society  grew  out  of  meeting  at  Camden 
Court  House  in  1854;  proposal  for  an  annual  State  Fair 
successful;  first  study  of  state  agriculture,    1866. 

b.  Society  incorporated  in  1866  and  80-acre  tract  near  Waverly 
Station,    Newark,    purchased;  Waverly  Fairs  began  next  year; 
held  regularly  for  thirty  years  when  (1899)  grounds  purchased 
by  Essex  County  Park  Commission: 

(1)  Central  Society  Fair  at  Trenton,    a  keen  competitor. 

(2)  Horse-racing  a  major  attraction. 

(3)  Flowers,    strawberries,    methods  of  control  of  contagious 
diseases  among  cattle,    styles  of  rural  homes,    fertilizers, 
machinery,    rotation  of  crops,    cranberry  culture,    horse 
breeding,    large  fruits,    some  of  the  exhibits,    which 
showed  increasing  importance  of  scientific  agriculture. 

(4)  State  awards  for  certain  agricultural  produce  begun  in 
1874. 

(5)  Agricultural  Society's  primary  aim  to  improve  methods 
and  give  information  to  farmers. 

4.  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

a.  Established  by  legislature  in  1872  and  organized  in  New 
Brunswick  that  same  year. 

b.  Stimulated  by  meeting  of  National  Agricultural  Convention 
which  had  recommended  each  state  organize  a  board. 

c.  Aim  to  be  center  of  news  of  successful  farming;   secretary 
to  receive   $200  per  year,    acting  with  board,    which  was  the 
representative  of  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 

d.  Contributed  to  development  of  agricultural  education  by 
pamphlets  and  news,    and  brought  opportunity  for  farmers  of 
state  to  act  collectively. 

e.  Encouraged  further  organization  of  specialized  state-wide 
associations. 

f.  Reorganized  (1948)  under  new  State  Constitution;  became  one 
of  fourteen  departments  under  executive  (fourteen  of  twenty 
organized  by  1950). 

5.  State  College  of  Agriculture:     due  to  Morrill  Land- Grant  Act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1862,    there  was  demand  for  a  "compre- 
hensive system  of  agricultural  education";  Rutgers   selected  as 
the  logical  place  in  New  Jersey  (W.  H.  S.  Demarest,    History  of 
Rutgers  College,    409-H);  purchase  of  College  Farm,    94.  4  acres 
in  1865,    under  Department  of  Agriculture;  in  1874,    a  farm 
placed  under  management  of  an  experienced  farmer;  began  to  be 
self-supporting;  first  class  entered  Rutgers  in  1865  (Woodward, 
259-74,    gives  curriculum  and  organization). 

6.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

a.  Established  in  1880,    the  fifth  such  station  in  the  United 
States. 

b.  Experiment  Station  for  the  "benefit  of  practical  and  scientific 
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agriculture";  became  the  research  division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  Rutgers  University;   state  was  committed 
to  relieve  the  individual  farmers  of  the  waste  of  the  trial- 
and-error  methods  on  their  own  acres. 
7.    Modern  developments: 

a.  Reorganization  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  (1917)  was  a 
non-partisan,    non-political  body  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  many  farm  organizations  added  to  the 
original  eighteen  members  of  1916;  board  of  eight  members 
appointed  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    who  held  office  at  their 
pleasure;  this  board  was  separate  from  state  control  although 
the  Secretary  made  an  annual  report  to  the  Senate  and 
General  Assembly. 

b.  Changes  (1948)  under  new  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  (see 
chapter  XII). 


Agricultural  Rewards  in  New  Jersey  (Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,    June  30,    1940,    pp.    4,    12,    24,    26;  Agriculture  in 
New  Jersey;  Reports  1949): 

A.  Agriculture  a  substantial  industry  in  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one 
counties  in  the  state  (1940-1949);  40%  of  land  agricultural;  26,  226 
farms  occupy  1,  818,  103  acres  of  land. 

B.  United  States  average  gross  farm  income  in  1939  was   $1,  250;  New 
Jersey  approximately  three  times  that  average;  only  three  states 
surpassed  New  Jersey  in  acreage  planted  to  truck  crops:     Califor- 
nia,   Texas,    Florida. 

C.  Income  per  farm:    total  production  in  1948  was   $313,  000,  000;  cash 
income  per  farm  $4,  443  in  1947,    compared  to  United  States 
average  of  $3,  160;  represented  an  increase  in  New  Jersey  of  more 
than  22-1/2  times  since  1932,    when  farm  income  was   $70,  000,  000; 
there  was  higher  income  in  New  Jersey  despite  higher  land  and 
personal  taxes,    larger  investments,    higher  wages,    higher  operat- 
ing costs,    than  prevailed  in  most  of  the  other  states  in  the  union; 
cash  income  per  acre  50%  higher  than  any  other  state. 

D.  Investment  in  land,    buildings,    equipment  and  livestock  amounted 
to  more  than  $290,  000,  000;  a  little  more  than  $9,  300  per  farm. 

E.  Federal  subsidies: 

1.    In  New  Jersey,    farm  income  included  1-1/2  cents  in  every 
dollar  from  the  Federal  subsidy;  basic  commodities  around 
which  Federal  program  built  of  relatively  little  importance  in 
in  New  Jersey  except  potatoes;  in  1948,    two-thirds  of  crop 
purchased  by  Federal  government;  in  1949  acreage  reduced, 
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support  price  36%  lower. 
2.    Other  states:     North  Dakota,    Zl  cents  per  dollar;  Iowa,    10  cents 
per  dollar;  and  Texas,    20  cents  per  dollar. 

F.  High  degree  of  specialization  in  New  Jersey  farm  crops:     milk, 
poultry,    fruit,    vegetables,    nursery  and  floriculture;  milk  and 
poultry  nearly  two- thirds  of  total  value  of  annual  receipts. 

G.  New  Jersey  agriculture  kept  pace  with  industry: 

1.  Many  farms  industrialized  by  means  of  science,    electric  power, 
and  mechanization. 

2.  Agricultural  success  dependent  "not  so  much  on  the  soil  as  on 
the  farmer  himself";  tractor  has  been  greatest  single  tool 
increasing  efficiency. 

H.    Farm  values  in  1949  (N.    J.    Dept.    of  Agriculture,     Release  for 
Newspapers,    Jan.    31,    1950;   78th  N.    J.    Farmers  Week,    Trenton, 
Jan.    23-28,    1950;  N.    J.    Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    1948; 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Agriculture,    Division  of 
Markets;  figures  below  taken  directly  from  Dimitry  T.    Pitt, 
Statistician,    N.    J.    Department  of  Agriculture): 

1.  New  Jersey  farm  value  of  crops  in  1949,    declined  $24,  000,  000, 
or  7.  4%  below  1948. 

2.  Gross  value  of  agricultural  output  was   $302,  027,  000  in  1949 
compared  to   $326,  028,  000  in  1948. 

3.  On-farm  value  of  crops  fell  13.  3%  (from   $137,  323,  000  to 
$119,  006,  000),    accounting  for  most  of  the  shrinkage,    but  live- 
stock products  dropped  3%  (from   $188,  705,  000  to  $183,  021,  000) 
during  the  year. 

4.  Expanded  production  saved  several  major  New  Jersey  farm 
industries  from  a  poorer  showing;  expanded  production  added 
costs,    so  drop  in  net  income  probably  greater  than  in  gross; 
net  income  figures  not  available  (Feb.    1,    1950). 

5.  Milk,    eggs,    poultry,    and  berries  made  up  lower  prices  by 
expanded  output. 

6.  Potato  growers  were  state's  hardest  hit  group;  total  acreage, 
yields  per  acre,  and  price  per  bushel  declined;  value  of  crop 
declined  44%   (from  $19,  898,  000  to   $11,  120,  000  gross). 

7.  Nursery  stock,  meat  animals,  and  hay  exceeded  $10,  000,  000 
in  1949. 

8.  Tomatoes,    state's  most  valuable  single  vegetable,    $8,000,000; 
asparagus,    beans,    sweet  potatoes ,    cabbage,    celery,    sweet 
corn,    lettuce,    onions,    peppers,    and  spinach,    all  were   $1,000, 
000  or  better  crops. 

9.  Farm  value  of  New  Jersey  agricultural  products  (farm  value 
means  total  value  of  crops  produced  regardless  of  whether 
sold  or  used  on  the  farm): 
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Commodities  1949  Farm  Value 

Eggs  $    80,  635,  000 

Milk  61,062,000 

Vegetables  42,900,000 

Poultry  25,  624,  000 

Grains  17,746,000 

Nursery  17,000,000 

Meat  Animals  15,200,000 

All  Hay  13,545,000 

White  Potatoes  11,  120,  000 
Tree  Fruits  9,  569,  000 

Berries  6,  126,  000 

Miscellaneous  1,500,000 


Total  $302,027,000 

10.  The  value  of  the  crops  in  New  Jersey  increased  almost  1-2/3 
(in  1949)  over  the  value  in  1942. 

11.  The  order  of  crops  in  dollar  value  changed;  in  1942,    poultry 
was  first,    milk  second;  vegetables  remained  the  same,    third; 
nursery  and  grains  changed  places;  meat  animals  were  in 
seventh  place  in  1942  and  1949,    and  remainder  of  crops  kept 
same  ratio  although  their  dollar  values  changed. 


Recent  Trends  in  New  Jersey  Agriculture  (Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Report,    New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture,    July  1,    1941- 
June  30,    1942,    pp.    8-11,    Reports  1940-49): 

A.  Effect  of  Federal  program:     "Rulings,    directives,    and  price 
ceilings";  quotas  set  by  Federal  government;  prices  regulated; 
township  and  county  committees  of  farmers;  loans;  labor  camps 
(see  chapter  X). 

B.  Dairy  industry  enlarging  but  also  concentrating  in  Sussex,    Warren, 
and  Hunterdon  Counties;  fluid  milk,    chiefly;  milk  production  per 
cow,    second  highest  in  nation;  better  breeding,    feeding,    and  care. 

C.  Poultry  industry  fastest  growing  in  the  state;  fewer  Federal  and 
local  regulations  on  this  industry  than  on  milk;  could  be  financed 
more  easily  since  sanitary  regulations  on  dairy  products  require 
larger  capital. 

D.  Increase  of  seed  industry,    particularly  tomatoes  and  potatoes, 
stimulated  by  Department  of  Agriculture's  seed  certification  work; 
increase  also  in  seeds  for  field  crops  and  soy  beans. 

E.  Establishment  of  "sound  canning  operations  in  the  state.  " 
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F.  Quick-freezing  plants  and  dehydration  methods  increased  produc- 
tion of  vegetables  and  fruits  since  farmers  no  longer  had  to 
depend  on  the  fresh  market  to  sell  their  produce;  apples  and 
peaches  showed  50%  and  20%  decline  from  1929-1948;  nearly  half 
vegetable  acreage  devoted  to  crop  for  canners  or  quick  freezers. 

G.  Skillful  advertising  of  New  Jersey  farm  produce  did  much  to 
promote  the  sale. 

H.    Chain  stores,    retail  marketing  organizations,    and  public  utility 
organizations  co-operated  with  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
"creating  a  demand  for  and  furthering  the  selling  of  New  Jersey 
farm  products  through  periods  of  the  year  when  surpluses  and  low 
prices  would  have  worked  to  disadvantage  of  farmer  and  consumer.  " 

I.    Flexible  marketing  system;   shipping  point  market  co-operatives. 


The  Industrialized  Farm  (Industrial  Guide  to  New  Jersey,    New  Jersey 
Council;  Coronet  Magazine,    Nov.    1943);  large  sections  of  the  state 
are  both  agricultural  and  industrial: 

A.    Food  producers,    canneries,    quick-freeze  operators  and  dehydrat- 
ing plants  adjacent  to  some  farms;  in  Camden  area: 

1.  Tomato-canning  largest  in  world;  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

2.  Seabrook  Farms  and  Deerfield  Corporation;  (Coronet  Magazine) 
Seabrook  Farms  near  Bridgeton,    the  world's  largest  truck 
farm;  grew  from  60  to  20,  000  acres;  most  highly  mechanized 
farm  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.    (collective  farms  in  Russia 
average  4,  000  acres);  one  hundred  and  fifty  tractors  for  plant- 
ing,   cultivating,    and  drilling  fertilizer;  four  airplanes  for 
spraying;  nineteen  artesian  wells  supply  irrigation  and  sprin- 
kling system;  twelve  million  bees  for  pollination  and  honey; 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  trucks  constantly  hauling  to  market, 
some  refrigerated;  cold-storage  warehouse  for  twenty  million 
pounds;  vegetables,    after  picking,    are  put  on  an  assembly  line; 
from  March  until  December,    day  and  night  work;  before  World 
War  II,    half  the  product  went  into  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods; 
output  increased  from  forty  million  pounds  of  processed 
vegetables  in  1940  to  approximately  sixty  million  in  1942; 
government  took  large  percentage;  employment  at  height  of 
season,    7,  500  men  and  women;  closed  shop  union  under  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Labor  since  1941;   "Acclaimed  to  be  the 
first  closed  shop  contract  for  a  farm  in  the  United  States,    and 
perhaps  in  the  World"  (Leon  B.    Schachter,    Business  Manager, 
Union  Local,    56,    Meat  and  Cannery  Workers,    A.  F.  of  L.  ); 
farm  houses  for  permanent  workers;  dormitories  for  migrants, 
plus  the  Federal  camps;  for  students  employed  during  summer, 
Seabrook  leased  a  nearby  hotel;  cafeteria  for  all  labor;  music 
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for  workers  on  the  assembly  line  to  decrease  monotony,    add 
rhythm,    and  increase  production. 
3.    Other  contract  farms  with  Seabrook;  farmers  own  land  but 
follow  Seabrook  rules  and  Seabrook  buys  entire  crop;  these 
include  lands  scattered  from  Cape  May  to  Lancaster,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

B.    The  great  dairy  industries  and  milksheds:     Walker-Gordon 
Company;  and  Sussex,    Warren,    and  Hunterdon  Counties. 


Markets  (New  Industrial  Digest  of  New  Jersey,    1948): 

A.  New  Jersey,    the  center  of  area  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,    where 
live  more  than  twenty  million  people  having  23%   of  the  national 
income. 

B.  Transportation  center  "the  railroad  crossroads  of  the  East"; 
co-ordinated  railways,    highways,    airways,    and  waterways. 

C.  No  farm  in  New  Jersey  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  great 
urban  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City;  a  retail  trading 
area  of  sixteen  million  people. 

D.  Almost  all  New  Jersey  farmers  were   "identified  with  farmer- 
owned  markets   .  .  .  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture";   "probably  no  groups  of  farmers  in  any  other  state 
are  as  fortunate  as  those  in  New  Jersey  in  that  the  bulk  of  their 
marketing  is  done  through  farmer-owned  co-operatives  which 
assure  them  of  a  market  and  return  of  practically  a  full  price  for 
goods  produced"  (Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,    1941,    pp.    42-48). 

E.  New  Jersey  had  about  4-1/2  million  consumers  with  net  buying 
power  of  $4,  961  per  family  (1950). 


Organization  of  New  Jersey  According  to  Typical  Crop  Areas  (Myers, 
II,    ch.    5).      The  Great  Seal  of  New  Jersey  emphasized  the  rich 
prospect  of  agriculture;  in  1777  when  the  Seal  was  adopted  by  the 
state  legislature,    a  large  portion  of  New  Jersey's  wealth  was  produced 
by  its  farmers;  despite  their  being  in  a  minority     numerically  when 
contrasted  with  the  population  of  the  urban  centers,    the  farmers  of 
New  Jersey  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  state's  political 
divisions  (counties)  arranged  so  that  they  hold  a  balance  of  political 
power  in  the  state  legislature  (see  chapter  XII): 

A.    Northwest- -Quarryville  to  Belvidere  on  the  Delaware--Kittattiny 
Mountain  and  Valley  Belt:     dairies,    apple  orchards,    market 
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gardening. 

B.  New  Milford,    east  to  the  Hudson,    southwest  to  line  between 
Phillipsburg  and  Frenchtown  and  north  to  Belvidere:    pastures, 
dairies  and  orchards. 

C.  South  of  B,    along  the  Hudson  to  Perth  Amboy,    then  southwest  to 
Trenton  and  north  to  B:     loam  yielding  hay,    corn,    grain  and  forage 

D.  Southeast  of  C.    Raritan  Bay  to  the  Delaware  between  Trenton  and 
Port  Norris:     truck  gardens,    potatoes,    tomatoes,    fruit,    and  corn. 

E.  South  Jersey  coastal  plain:     market  gardens,    orchards,    cran- 
berries,   poultry,    and  some  forest  and  pine  barrens. 


II.    INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH  AND  CHANGE:  1860-1950 
(Kull,    III,    ch.    43;  Myers,    III,    chs.    1,    2,    3,    5,    6,    9,    13) 

The  Civil  War  Period:  1860-1865  (Myers,    III,    ch.    1): 

A.  Industry  in  I860  well  diversified;  five  major  fields  (see  ch.  VI, 
pp.    86-87). 

B.  New  Jersey's  trade  with  the  South  important  in  I860;  most  of  the 
goods  were  shipped  by  water  from  Newark  to  Savannah;  high  on 
the  list  were  saddlery  and  harness,    carriages  and  wagons,    and 
ready-made  clothing  for  the  slaves;  the  opening  of  the  war  was 
unpopular,    especially  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  state;  new 
markets  in  the  North  soon  restored  confidence,    especially  when 
the  United  States  Army  began  heavy  orders  for  shoes,    knapsacks, 
saddlery  for  the  Union  cavalry,    gun  machinery  and  guns,    turret 
rings  for  the   "Monitor,  "  varnish,    knit  underwear,    rubber 
blankets  for  the  soldiers,    various  articles  of  silk,    especially  silk 
flags;  Congress  raised  the  tariff  to  stimulate  domestic  industry 
and  keep  foreign  goods  out;   railroads  were  affected  by  gifts  of  the 
public  land,    and  generous   subsidies;  iron  industry  of  New  Jersey 
produced  rolling  stock,    coupling  pins,    axles  and  wheels. 

C.  Establishment  of  the  national  banking  system  by  Congress  tended 
to  stabilize  the  currency,    create  speedy  financial  transactions 
between  financial  centers,    making  possible  the  accumulation  of 
capital  on  a  scale  never  before  seen;  large  scale  production  was 
made  possible;  wealth  was  created  faster  than  population  increased; 
laws  in  both  the  Federal  and  state  governments  favored  the  growth 
of  industry;  thus,    in  the  period  between  1860-1865,    the  modern 
state  was  born. 
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The  Reconstruction  Period,    1865-1876  (Kull,    III,    ch.    43;  Myers,    III, 
chs.    1,    2): 

A.  Soldiers  mustered  out  in  New  Jersey  at  the  end  of  the  war  "faced 
a  scene  of  intense  industrial  activity  in  a  state  gone  wild  over 
wealth  getting  and  prosperity  in  general"  (Kull,    III,    897). 

B.  Postwar  boom  brought  market  for  luxuries: 

1.  Elaborate  iron  grilles  and  filigrees  on  new  home  construction; 
interiors  panelled  with  paper  in  imitation  of  French  and 
Italian  frescoes;  iron  dogs  and  ornate  iron  fences  guarded  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy. 

2.  Jewelry  was  produced  in  New  Jersey  to  the  amount  of  $3-1/2 
million  annually. 

3.  Silk  ribbons  and  trimmings  stimulated  the  silk  industry. 

4.  Home  dressmaking  demanded  increased  production  of  sewing 
machines. 

5.  Growth  in  drinking  increased  the  malt  liquor  business  to 
$3  million  annually. 

6.  Sugar  became  common  in  use;  refining  of  sugar  in  1870, 
exceeded  $11  million. 

7.  Gambling  became  fashionable. 

8.  A  new  industry,  recreation,  was  developed  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  the  pines  and  in  the  mountains,  and  on  the  many 
inland  lakes. 

C.  Foundation  laid  for  the  long-term  industries: 

1.  Textiles:     cotton,    woolen,    and  cashmere  mills  at  Passaic; 
hosiery  at  New  Brunswick;  silk  at  Paterson--French  labor 
imported  for  weaving  of  broad  silks;  worsted;  and  linens. 

2.  Food  canning  began  with  the  opening  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co. 
in  1872. 

3.  Iron  and  steel  products  important. 

D.  The  advent  of  big  business  in  New  Jersey  (Myers;   III,    ch.    2). 
Illustrative  of  the  industries  begun  in  this  period  which  are  still 
contributing  to  New  Jersey's  high  level  of  prosperity  are  the 
following: 

1.  Standard  Oil  Co.    Refinery  at  Bayonne,    1875. 

2.  Thomas  Edison's  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park. 

3.  John  Wesley  Hyatt's  experiments  in  celluloid  led  way  for 
plastics  at  Newark. 

4.  Jewelry. 

5.  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.    at  Elizabeth. 

6.  United  States  Steel  Co.    took  over  the  Hewitt  Iron  Works  at 
Trenton. 

7.  John  A.    Roebling  Sons  and  Co.    made  wire  cables  for  bridges 
and  elevators;  Brooklyn  Bridge  finished  in  1883;  later  developed 
steel  mill  and  company  town  at  Roebling. 
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8.  New  Jersey  Zinc. 

9.  Meat  packing  at  Jersey  City;  salted  until  1875,    then  era  of 
refrigeration  began;  Chicago  packers  set  up  branches. 

10.  Ward  Baking  Co.    at  East  Orange. 

11.  Campbell  Soup  Co.    at  Camden. 

12.  Ballantine    Co.  ,    makers  of  beer  and  malt;  New  Jersey  not  noted 
for  distilled  liquor. 


Effects  of  Three  Continental  Wars  in  which  the  United  States 
Participated: 

A.  Spanish  American  War  (1898)  (Bessie  S.    Clark,    New  Jersey 
Attitudes  toward  Annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands): 

1.  Opposition  to  annexation  of  the  Philippines;   cigar  makers  of 
Newark  feared  removal  of  tariff  and  competition  with  the  cheap 
Filipino  labor. 

2.  Support  of  annexation: 

a.  Wire  industry  saw  opportunities  for  great  profit  in  extension 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  communications  to  islands  (cable 
contract  actually  awarded  to  a  London  concern);  New  Jersey 
second  only  to  Illinois  in  wire  industry. 

b.  Electrical  supplies  stimulated. 

c.  Those  who  visualized  the  Orient  as  a  great  source  of  trade 
considered  Philippines  would  enable  us  to  uphold  and 
"secure"    those  trade  rights. 

d.  "Big  Navy"  idea  brought  a  "transition  boom  '  to  New  Jersey's 
iron  industry  (Kull,    III,    934-35). 

B.  World  War  I  (1914-1918)  (Kull,    III,    934-35;  Myers,    III,    chs.    1,    2): 

1.  "The  world  war  has  come  to  be  used  as  the  explanation  for  any 
change,    industrial  or  otherwise,    occurring  after  1917"  (Kull, 
III,    934);  war  stimulated  expansion,    but  probably  the  expansion 
would  have  come  without  it. 

2.  Products  stimulated  by  First  World  War  remained  great 
industries  in  the  state  (Kull,    III,    935);  conditions  in  1927  showed 
many  industries  capitalized  at  $50  million  or  more. 

3.  Industrial  expansion  during  and  following  World  War  I: 

a.  Explosives:  Picatinny  Arsenal;  Lake  Denmark  Ordnance 
Depot;  and  Du  Pont  plant  at  Penns  Grove,  in  1918  (12,600 
employees). 

b.  Copper  refining  in  Middlesex  County  produced  one-half 
supply  of  United  States. 

c.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  Camden,    New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  :     battleships, 
cruisers,    destroyers,    merchant  ships. 

(2)  Port  Newark,    Kearny,    Elizabeth,    Gloucester:     assembly 
plants  for  2,  000  freighters. 

d.  Airplanes  for  army  and  navy. 
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e.    Airplane  engines;  industry  continued  after  the  war. 

f  .    Roebling  wire  plants. 

g.    Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.    made  recoil  mechanism  for 

French  "75.  " 
h.    Oil  refineries  expanded, 
i  .    Textiles. 

j  .    Industry  geared  to  reach  height  in  1919;  armistice  changed 
needs;  from  1914-1919,    industry  increased  three-fold;  post- 
war slump;  production  off  one-third;  gained  slowly  until  by 
1930  again  reached  a  peak,    only  to  fall  again,    and  in  1933, 
total  production  had  fallen  to  one-half  the  war  level;  by  1938, 
production  improving;  largest  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
state,    with  number  of  employees,    were  as  follows  (1938): 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  (Camden)  15,  500 

Western  Electric  (Kearny)  8,  537 

Standard  Oil  Co.    of  New  Jersey  (Bayonne, 

Linden,    Jersey  City) 
John  A.    Roebling  (Trenton,    Roebling) 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corp.    (Paterson) 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (nine  branches) 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.    (five  branches) 
New  York  Shipbuilding  (Camden) 
Botany  Worsted  Mills  (Passaic) 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  (Elizabeth) 
General  Motors  Corp.    (Linden,    Weehawken, 

Bloomfield) 
Ford  Motor  Co.    (Edgewater) 
Campbell  Soup  Co.    (Camden) 
Manhattan  Rubber  Co.    (Passaic,    Whippany) 
U.S.    Pipe  and  Foundry  (Burlington) 

C.  World  War  II  (1941-1945)  (Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Coun- 
cil,  June  1942;  Industrial  Committee;  Public  Service  Corp.  pam- 
phlets; newspapers;  Myers,    III): 

1.  "Never  before  had  New  Jersey  had  such  a  rapid  industrial 
expansion  as  it  had  during  1941.  " 

a.  Ranked  6th  among  the  states  in  war  orders  in  early  days; 
by  1943,    ranked  5th. 

b.  Held  7%   of  all  contracts  awarded  by  Federal  government 
(three  billion,    five  hundred  million  dollars);  more  than 
doubled  in  1943;  2nd  in  shipbuilding;  4th  in  airplanes. 

c.  June  1,    1941-May  31,    1942,    new  industrial  construction 
amounted  to  $39,  751,  488. 

d.  Employment  increased  50%  after  July  1940,    and  payrolls 
increased  approximately  100%. 

2.  Industries  expanded  included:     zinc,    iron,    steel,    copper  smelt- 
ing,   oil  refining,    aviation,    electrical  supplies,    chemicals, 
drugs,    silkworm  raising,    shipbuilding,    parachutes,    textiles, 
leather,    rubber  goods,    power,    and  miscellaneous  products 
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(made  of  a  number  of  products  as,    for  example,    radio). 

3.  New  Jersey  a  vital  factor  in  postwar  industrial  output  with 
modernized  factories  and  new  industries;  World  War  II 
stimulated  industry  far  more  than  World  War  I,    and  the  after- 
effects of  World  War  II  were  as  vital  as  the  aftermath  of  the 
Civil  War. 

4.  Recommendations  in  "First  Report  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Post-War  Economic  Conditions,  "  February  28,    1944  (Laws  of 
New  Jersey  1943,    ch.    192). 


Overall  Summary  of  Manufacturing  Industry  in  New  Jersey  in  1948, 
in  the  order  of  size  (New  Industrial  Digest,    1948): 

Durable  Goods  Industries 

Number  Employed 
Electrical  industries  101,  800 

Machinery,    except  electrical  62,  300 

Iron,    steel  and  their  products,    except  machinery  51,  400 

Transportation  equipment  37,  900 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products  35,  000 

Stone,    clay  and  glass  products  28,  700 

Automobiles  and  auto  equipment  25,  400 

Furniture  and  finished  lumber  products  13,  600 

Lumber  and  timber  basic  products  1,  600 

Non-Durable  Goods  Industries 

Chemicals,    plastics,    paints  87,  100 

Apparel  and  related  goods  69, 400 

Textile  mill  goods  64,  000 

Food  and  kindred  products  44,  000 

Paper  and  allied  products  20,  000 

Printing,    publishing  and  allied  industries  18,  500 

Rubber  products  17,  600 

Petroleum  and  coal  products  15,  600 

Leather  and  leather  goods  10,  000 

Tobacco  products  5,  000 

47.  5%  employed  in  durable  goods;  46.  7%  in  non- 
durable goods;  5.8%  in  unclassified  manufacturing. 
Stability  in  balance  between  heavy  industry  and 
consumer  goods. 


The  Recreation  Industry  (New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,    1936,    IX- 
X;  Industrial  Directory  of  New  Jersey,    1943-1944,    720;  New  Industrial 
Digest  of  New  Jersey,    1948).     No  treatment  of  New  Jersey  industry 
can  ignore  the  importance  of  the  seashore,    the  state  parks,    and  the 
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mountains;  they  are  a  part  of  the  state's  important  business  enter- 
prises which  -were  developed  after  the  Civil  War,    contemporaneously 
with  growth  in  population,    urban  development,    and  improved  methods 
of  transportation. 

A.  Seashore:     128  miles  of  ocean  beaches: 

1.  Railroads  after  the  Civil  War  made  it  possible  for  throngs  of 
people  to  visit  the  seashore  (see  ch.   VI,    p.  70);  boardwalks,    the 
skyscraper  hotels,    concessions,    piers,    amusements,    shops-- 
all  grew  to  the  proportions  of  a  large  industry  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II. 

2.  The  ocean  front  privately  owned  and  "left  entirely  to  the  hazards 
of  private  enterprise";  real  estate  booms  and  depressions  (New 
Jersey  State  Planning  Board,    Report,    1936,    49);  automobiles 
increased  the  crowds  and  some  municipalities  restricted  the  use 
of  beaches;  illustration  of  the  need  to  restrict:     only  4.  9  miles 
of  unrestricted  beach  north  of  Barnegat  Inlet;   a  state  problem; 
little  of  the  natural  beauty  left  in  some  areas  (see  ch.    VI). 

3.  During  World  War  I  and  more  markedly  during  World  War  II, 
the  Federal  government  used  the  seashore;  during  World  War 
II,    hotels  were  leased  for  barracks  and  hospitals;  the  area  was 
a  defense  zone,    blacked  out  with  train  schedules  cut  and  Pull- 
mans taken  off;  even  pleasure  driving  prohibited  during  the 
summers  of  1943-45. 

B.  State  parks  (Parsons,    221-33;  C.    P.    Wilber,    New  Jersey  State 
Parks  pamphlet;  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  pamphlets  and  bulletins  available  to 
students  who  wish  to  study  this  topic  in  detail;  maps  also  may  be 
obtained): 

1.  Palisades  Interstate  Park  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,    New 
Jersey  section,    the  gift  of  John  D.    Rockefeller,    Jr. 

2.  High  Point  Park  in  Kittatiny  Mountains,    Sussex  County,    the  gift 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.    Anthony  R.    Kuser.' 

3.  Hacklebarney  in  Morris  County  presented  to  state  in  1924  by 
Edward  Borie,    with  subsequent  gifts  and  state  purchase,    making 
a  total  area  of  286  acres. 

4.  Washington  Grossing  Park  on  Delaware  above  Trenton;  a 
memorial  park. 

5.  Swartswood  State  Park  in  Sussex  County;  519  acres;  purchased 
by  the  state  in  1915. 

6.  Parvin  Park,    near  Vineland;  about  the  only  one  in  South  Jersey, 
in  Salem  County;  purchased  by  state;  971  acres. 

7.  Musconetcong  State  Park,    Morris  and  Sussex  Counties;  taken 
over  by  state  as  part  of  Morris  Canal  when  canal  abandoned; 
contains  339  acres. 

8.  Cranberry  State  Park,    Sussex  County;  also  part  of  Morris  Canal 
area;   328  acres. 

9.  Hopatcong  State  Park,    Morris  and  Sussex  Counties;  purchased 
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by  state  in  1928. 
10.    Ringwood  State  Park,    Passaic  County;  manor  house  and  100 
acres;  gift  of  Erskine  Hewitt  to  state  in  1938. 

C.  County  parks:     under  law  of  1895,    counties  could  develop  a  system; 
many  counties  did. 

D.  The  mountains  and  inland  lakes  which  abound  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  Jersey  form  part  of  the  large  recreation  development  in 
the  state;  easily  accessible  by  fine  motor  highways,    they  offer 
relaxation  to  thousands  of  persons  living  in  urban  centers. 


Movies  in  New  Jersey: 

A.  February,    1892,    first  moving  picture  studio  at  Edison's  plant  in 
West  Orange;  first  film  only  25  feet  long,    called  Fred  Ott  Sneeze, 
was  shown  all  over  the  world;  Buffalo  Bill,    James  J.    Corbett 
appeared  on  this  early  silent  screen;  Edison  plant  began  manufac- 
turing kinetoscopes  where  one  could  see  a  movie  for  a  nickel  in 
the  slot. 

B.  In  1903  Edison's  plant  produced  a  thrilling  500-foot  movie  called 
The  Life  of  an  American  Fireman;  also,    The  Great  Train  Robbery; 
train  was  borrowed  from  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,    and  action 
took  place  near  Paterson  at  the  High  Bridge;  following  the  success 
of  this  picture,    nickelodeons  with  piano  players  mushroomed  all 
over  America. 

C.  Many  production  companies  were  formed;  interiors   simple; 
exteriors  taken  at  many  places  in  New  Jersey:     the  Palisades, 
Fort  Lee  famous  for  the  Mack  Sennett  comedies;  Mary  Pickford 
made  her  debut  in  New  Jersey. 

D.  1919  headquarters  at  Singac,    David  Griffith  producer;   some  of  the 
stars:     Pearl  White,    Marion  Davies,    Dorothy  and  Lillian  Gish, 
Francis  X.    Bushman,    Milton  Sills,    Conway  Tearle,    Wallace  Reid; 
good  background  for  western  movies;   local  residents  got  $5  per 
diem  to  play  Indians;  anyone  who  could  stay  aboard  a  horse  became 
a  cowboy;  the  placid  Passaic  was  filled  with  canoes  of  ferocious 
Indians   passing  Griffith's  cameras;  in  addition  to  westerns  there 
were:  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,    The  World  for  Sale;  two  years  later 
Griffith  went  west  for  a  better  climate  and  gradually  the  studios 
left  for  the  West;  New  Jersey,    however,    continued  to  lead  in 
production  of  raw  film. 

E.  Movie  film  printing  a  big  New  Jersey  industry;  Consolidated  Film 
Industries  plant  at  Fort  Lee  can  turn  out  two  million  feet  daily. 
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F.    Recent  films  produced  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York:     The  Lost 
Week  End;   House  on  92nd  Street;   Kiss  of  Death;   and  Naked  City; 
new  life  at  Fort  Lee;  renovating  and  rebuilding  at  Fort  Lee 
Studios. 


Economic  Factors  Favorable  to  Modern  Industry  in  New  Jersey, 
1865-1950: 

A.  Mechanical  Revolution--industrial  growth  brought  new  inventions: 
change  from  horse- and- buggy  to  the  motor  vehicle;  complex 
factory  system;   shipbuilding  program  at  Kearny  and  Camden;  and 
the  airplane. 

B.  The  Electrical  Revolution  and  the  genius  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
(1874-1931)  (Dyer,    Edison,    His  Life  and  Inventions).      Edison  inven- 
tions which  revolutionized  living  (Dyer,    II,    685-99)  are  as 
follows: 

1.  October  21,    1879,    the  incandescent  lamp.      Central  station 
circuits,    with  equipment  to  distribute  the  power,    soon  followed; 
factory  plants,    steamships,    hotels,    theatres,    etc.  ,    generating 
electricity  for  the  incandescent  lamp. 

2.  1880-1882,    Edison  was  the  first  man  "to  devise,    construct,    and 
operate  from  a  central  station  a  practical,    life-size  electric 
railroad  which  was  capable  of  transporting  .  .  .passengers  and 
freight  at  variable  speeds  over  varying  grades,    and  under 
complete  control  of  the  operator"  (Dyer,    688). 

3.  1886,    dynamos,    motors  and  other  paraphernalia  for  electric 
lighting,    electric  railway  and  other  purposes.      The  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,    N.    Y.  ,    "a  continuation  and 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  shops  which  Edison  established 
there"  (Dyer,    689). 

4.  Telephone  —  Edison  invented  the  carbon  transmitter  without 
which  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  device  could  not  have  been 
commercially  practical  on  a  large  scale. 

5.  Telegraph--stock-tickers,    relays,    magnets,    rheotomes, 
repeaters,    printing  telegraphs,    messenger  calls. 

6.  Storage  battery  (Dyer,    II,    ch.    22). 

7.  Edison's  basic  invention  of  the  phonograph. 

8.  The   "Nickelodeon"  (mother  of  the  motion  picture)  which  was 
first  produced  in  1889  (Dyer,    II,    ch.    21).      First  motion  picture 
studio  called,    "Black  Maria"-- "Unpretentious  ,    oblong  wooden 
structure  erected  in  the  laboratory  yard,    and  had  movable  roof 
in  central  part.      The  roof  could  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will.  " 

9.  More  than  2,  000  inventions  which  Edison  patented  in  the  United 
States  between  1868-1926;  foreign  patents  numbered  1,  239. 

10.    Electric  power  changed  location  and  architecture  of  factory 
buildings;  factories  after  the  Industrial  Revolution  were  of 
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necessity  at  the  center  of  population  concentration  where 
workers  could  walk  to  and  from  their  tasks;  with  the  use  of 
electric  power,    factories  could  spread  transportation,    com- 
munication,   and  public  utilities,    and  there  was  a  complete 
change  in  living,    among  both  employers  and  workers  (for 
details  on  the  development  of  transportation,    communication, 
and  the  public  utilities,    see  chapter  XIV);  the  first  factories, 
on  a  large  scale,    were  of  more  than  one  story  and  had  to  have 
very  thick  walls  to  support  the  heavy  machinery;   consequently, 
there  was  little  opportunity  for  window  space;  ventilation  was 
likely  to  be  poor,    and  working  conditions  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

Research  and  science,  stimulants  to  industrial  growth;  by  1940, 
New  Jersey  had  306  factory  laboratories,  spread  over  106  com- 
munities; illustrative  of  this  development  are  the  following: 

1.  Chemicals:    Calco  Chemical  Division  of  American  Cyanamid 
at  Bound  Brook  and  Merck  Chemical  at  Rahway;  chemical 
development,    New  Jersey's  leading  peacetime  industry. 

2.  Communications:     Federal  Tele- communications  laboratories 
at  Nutley  to  meet  challenge  of  overcrowded  communications 
channels;  birthplace  of  television;  first  television  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  in  1939,    opening  World's  Fair,    from  Allan 
B.    Dumont  Laboratories  in  Passaic. 

3.  Drugs:     sulfanilimide  and  other  sulfa  drugs;  Calco  Chemical 
Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Co.    at  Bound  Book;  in  develop- 
ing drugs  these  research  laboratories  found  it  necessary  to 
understand  the  nature  of  disease;  in  their  search  for  new 
products,    companies  become  great  public  benefactors;   Merck 
Chemical  Co.    at  Rahway. 

4.  Food:     General  Foods  plant  at  Hoboken  carrying  on  research  in 
food  technology;  frozen  foods  the  greatest  development  in 
recent  years;  Swift  and  Co.    experimenting  in  lard,    dried  eggs, 
removal  of  bacteria;  and  canine  products. 

5.  Music:     traditional  instruments  of  the  symphony  orchestras 
may  be  remade  by  the  principles  of  electronics. 

6.  Rutgers  University  research  in  antibiotics  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.    Selman  A.    Waksman,    who  developed  streptomycin  and 
other  antibiotics. 

7.  Paint:     titanium  pigments  used  on  first  coat  of  paint  to  protect 
the  wood;  protects  also  from  harmful  rays  of  sun;  Devoe  and 
Reynolds  research. 

8.  Pipes:     American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.    at  Barber. 

9.  Plastics:     New  Jersey  the  plastics  laboratory  for  the  nation; 
great  circle  around  Newark,    where  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
Calco  and  others  do  research. 

10.  Platinum:     Newark  control  point  for  platinum  metals;  research 
in  metals  and  jewelry. 

11.  Soapless  soaps  and  detergents:     Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 
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12.  Synthetics. 

13.  Ships:     Stevens  Institute  research  into  all  problems  of  ship 
rolling. 

14.  Standard  Oil  Co.    of  New  Jersey  at  Bayonne;  incendiary  bombs 
which  devastated  Tokyo  were  designed  and  developed  at  Linden. 

15.  Radio  Corporation  of  America  headquarters  at  Princeton. 

16.  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,    Summit  and  Whippany. 


Economic  Factors  Interrupting  or  Changing  Industrial  Output  Since 
1865.     Effects  of  Depressions  on  New  Jersey  (Kull,    III,    905,    912, 
915): 

A.  1873:     iron,    steel,    cotton  industries   severely  affected;   silk 
suffered  less  than  other  industries. 

B.  In  the  1880's  New  Jersey  had  her  own  depression: 

1.  Silk  affected:     silk  handkerchiefs  went  out  of  style. 

2.  Iron  and  iron  products  less  able  to  compete  with  other  areas. 

3.  Labor  troubles:     influx  of  immigrants 

4.  Growth  of  urban  districts  —  poverty  in  rural  areas  (see  Kull, 
III,    table  on  p.    919). 

C.  1893  (Kull,    III,    921-24;  see  excellent  table  on  p.    925). 

D.  Panics  of  1907,    1922,    1929"New  Jersey  felt  cycles  of  good  and 
bad  times,    but  because  of  dependence  on  industry,    the  effects 
were  acute  (Kull,    III,    928). 

1.  Booms  followed  by  depressions. 

2.  Industry  moving  to  other  areas  (textiles  to  the  South;  shoes  to 
New  England). 

3.  Disappearance  of  industries  due  to  new  inventions  (saddlery, 
forges,    gas  works). 

4.  Depressed  areas;  unemployment  and  relief. 

E.  New  inventions,    however,    constantly  created  new  demands. 


Summary  of  Industrial  Progress  in  New  Jersey,    1860-1950: 

A.  New  Jersey  led  all  other  manufacturing  states  in  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  industrial  activity  since  1900. 

B.  Wage  earners: 

1860  -  56, 027 

1939  -  433, 471 

1940  -  1,  857,  340  (50%  increase  in  1941) 

July  1,    1943-1,  766,  000  (war  plants  beginning  to  slough  off) 
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1949  --  average  non- agricultural  employment 

1948  -   1,  581,  000;   1949  (11  months)   1,  507,  000 
--  in  manufacturing  (1947  figures)  738,  229 

C.  Wages: 

1860  -   $    16, 277, 337 

1939  -      521,  568,  632  (payrolls  up  100%  in  1941) 
1949  -      total  paid  to  insured  workers  -    $4,  068,  860,  256 
total  salaries  and  wages  in  manufacturing  in  1947 
(latest  figures  available)   $2,  214,  159,  000 

D.  Value  of  manufactured  products: 

1860  -   $         76, 306, 104 

1939  -    $4,  953,  060,  742  (1941—6%  of  Federal  government 

war  contracts) 
1943  -    $7,  733,  277,  000     in  war  contracts;   stood  second  in 

shipbuilding  and  fifth  in  value  of  total  war  work 

among  the  states  of  the  union  (40th  Anniversary 

Report,    P.S.  C.  ) 
1949  -   1947  (latest  figures  available)   $4,  177,  080,  000 


Legislation  Favorable  to  Industry  in  New  Jersey,    1860-1950  (Kull,    III, 
910-12,    926-40,    1012-13): 

A.  1878:     Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  First  two  executives   "ventured  into  statistics  but  met  with  the 
prejudice  of  manufacturers  over  revealing  too  many  figures" 
(Kull,    III,    926). 

2.  1897:     Inspector  of  Factories   sustained  by  legislature  in  send- 
ing out  questionnaires,    but  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  to  fill  them  out;  could  issue  statistics  but  could 
not  name  individual  plant. 

3.  By  1905,    co-operation  with  Federal  Census  Bureau  brought 
advantages  for  both  the  state  bureau  and  industry. 

B.  "Trust  building  epoch"  during  the  1890's  (see  ch.  XII);   state 
legislature  was   sympathetic  to  the  corporations,    e.  g.  ,    trusts 
encouraged,    monopolies  protected,    holding  companies  pyramided; 
from  1865-1935,    Federal  laws  could  not  reach  the  state's  great 
corporative  structure;  many  out-of-state  firms  incorporated 
under  the  favorable  laws  of  New  Jersey;  to  illustrate:     The 
Standard  Oil  Company,    when  dissolved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1892  as  a  trust,    was  incorporated  in  1896  under  the   "Revised  Act" 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

C.  The  General  Corporation  Act  of  New  Jersey;  revision,    including 
all  supplements  and  amendments  thereto,    to  the  end  of  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1932  (published  under  authority  of  the  Department 
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of  State);  the  Corporation  Act  of  New  Jersey  defined  the  favorable 
terms  which  the  people,    through  their  legislature,    extended  to 
business  and  capital  either  settling  in  or  incorporating  in  the 
state.      New  Jersey  led  all  states  in  the  union  in  generosity  toward 
business  at  a  time  when  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  beginning  to  distrust  the  growing  corporations  and  to  demand 
regulatory  acts  of  the  Federal  government. 


New  Jersey's  Attitude  toward  the  Growth  and  Development  of  Industry 
in  the  State  since  the  Wilson  Administration  (see  chapter  XII): 

A.  Since  1920,    when  legislature  repealed  the  Wilson-sponsored  laws 
regulating  corporations  and  defining  trusts,    intra- state  industry 
has  had  few  hampering  restrictions. 

B.  During  administrations  of  Governors  Edison,    Edge,    and  Driscoll, 
New  Jersey  interested  in  attracting  industry  to  the  state;   Council 
for  Economic  Development  set  up  as  a  state  agency  in  1937; 
strengthened  under  the  new  Constitution  of  1948,    when  it  was  made 
part  of  one  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  state  under  the 
title:     Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development. 

C.  Situation  in  1950:     The  New  Jersey  Council,    of  the  above  depart- 
ment,   a  state  agency,    financed  by  state  funds,    prepares  the  New 
Industrial  Digest  annually,    showing  opportunities  for  agriculture, 
industry,    commerce,    recreation,    education,    and  residence  in  the 
state;  it  also  prepares,    with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  at 
Rutgers  University,    the  quarterly  magazine,    Review  of  New 
Jersey  Business;  has  full  co-operation  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,    the  New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,   the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors,    the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,    local  chambers  of  commerce,    indus- 
trial commissions,    railroads,    banks,    public  utilities,    municipal, 
county,    and  state  officials,    and  public  spirited  "key"  citizens 
throughout  the  state. 

D.  Some  recent  additions  to  New  Jersey's  industrial  life:     (Review  of 
New  Jersey  Business,    Oct.    1949): 

1.  Metuchen:     new  warehouse  and  shipping  center  of  Johnson  and 
Johnson;  designed  to  cut  time  required  for  markets  in  eastern 
United  States  and  export;  fourteen  loading  docks  to  handle 
truck  traffic;  railroad  siding  to  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

2.  Newark:     Anheuser-Busch,    new   $20  million  brewery,    opposite 
Newark  Airport. 

3.  South  Jersey:     new  catalytic  cracking  unit  of  the  Texas  Com- 
pany's Eagle  Point  Refinery  at  Westville,    which  can  process  a 
million  gallons  of  oil  daily;   storage  facilities  for  7  million 
barrels;  refinery  for  40,  000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day;  some 
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$2,  500,  000  a  year  payroll  for  workers  in  the  area. 

Main  element  of  basic  support  in  New  Jersey  is  manufacturing 
industry: 

1.  Out  of  2  million  people  working  in  the  state:    800,  000  in  manu- 
facturing; 250,  000  commuters;   50  to  60,  000  in  service  indus- 
tries  such  as   railroads,    etc. 

2.  Factory  more  important  to  New  Jersey  than  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole;  34.  4%  of  income  in  state  derived  from  manu- 
facturing payrolls,    while  for  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
figure  is  22.  4%.      New  Jersey  ranks  fourth  in  the  nation  in  pro- 
portion of  total  income  derived  from  manufacturing  payrolls. 

New  Jersey  must  produce  manufactured  goods  for  export  outside 
the  state  to  support  a  population  of  4,  800,  000;  must  depend  on 
employment  of  some  of  its  citizens  in  commuting  areas  in  order 
to  obtain  the  purchasing  power  to   buy  from  other  places  the  raw 
materials  and  the  food  it  needs. 


Transportation  and  Communication,    1860-1900  (Kull,    III,    810-16,    869- 
90;  Myers,    II,    ch.    3;  Sackett,    I,    48-65;  Goldmann  and  Graves,    The 
Organization  and  Administration  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Highway 
Department;  for  period  1900-1950,    see  chapter  XIV): 

A.  Highways: 

1.  1891  law  providing  state  aid  for  county  and  municipal  road 
improvement;  public  funds  for  roads;  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  until  1894. 

2.  1894  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads:     first  attempt  in  the 
United  States  to  create  a  central  highway  department;  reasons 
for  the  late  development  of  highways:     "The  excellence  of  the 
railway  system  and  extensive  waterways;  long  familiarity  with 
bad  roads;  indifference  of  the  public  generally  and  especially 
highway  officials;  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  social,    com- 
mercial,   and  economic  values  of  good  roads  and  the  fear  of 
increased  taxation,    especially  on  the  part  of  the  farmers;  the 
wasteful  and  inefficient  system  of  payment  of  road  taxes  in 
labor,    and  finally  the  very  meager  knowledge  of  the  practical 
necessity  of  good  business  methods  in  highway  construction  and 
maintenance.  " 

3.  Motor  transport  assumed  importance  for  the  legislature  toward 
the  middle  of  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century,    with  the 
passage,    in  1906,    of  the  first  motor  vehicle  act. 

B.  Railroads  (see  ch.    VI,    p.    65): 

1.    The  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  the  Civil  War  (Kull,    III, 
810-16): 
a.    Effort  to  break  the  monopoly  by  Act  of  Congress:     bill  to 
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make  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay  R.    R.    a  post  and  military 
road;  people  of  New  Jersey,    irrespective  of  party,    opposed 
the  Federal  government,    chiefly  because  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  state  from  the  monopoly,    had  made  their  taxes 
the  lowest  in  the  nation;  Court  of  Chancery  upheld  the 
monopoly  (Feb.    3,    1864);  victory  for  state   rights,    in  which 
New  Jersey  was  a  leader, 
b.    Paved  way  for  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission;  people 
outside  of  New  Jersey  felt  state  had  shown  disloyalty  to  the 
national  government  and  even,    by  the  monopoly,    furnished 
aid  to  the  South. 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (1871)  in  New  Jersey  (see  ch.  VI, 
p.    67);  advantages  of  railroad: 

a.  Secured  monopoly  in  the  beginning;  even  after  other  railroads 
built,    Pennsylvania  had  most  direct  route  and  most  lucrative 
right  of  way  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City; 
received  franchises,    privileges,    exemptions;  secured 
terminals  in  New  York  City,    Jersey  City,    and  South  Amboy. 

b.  Led  to  the  building  of  the  Hudson  Tubes,    Jersey  City  Yards, 
great  terminal  station  in  New  York;  by  electrification  and 
modernization  gave  continuous  travel  for  passengers  and 
freight  carriers  from  Boston  to  Miami,    and  west  to  Pitts- 
burgh,   Detroit,    Chicago,    and  St.    Louis;  tremendous  stimula- 
tion to  New  Jersey's  agricultural  and  industrial  growth; 
political  influence  felt. 

3.  Battle  for  competing  railroad  lines  in  New  Jersey: 

a.  1872  railroad  fight  reached  state  legislature  (Sackett,    I,    48- 
65). 

b.  General  Railroad  Law:     rivalry  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  other  railroads  under  construction;   sentiment  turned 
against  the  railroad  monopoly  as  soon  as  it  fell  into  "foreign 
hands,  "  as  the  Pennsylvania  leases  were  called;  acquired 
force  by  the  time  the  legislature  of  1873  convened;  both 
houses  Republican;   Pennsylvania  Railroad  fought  the  con- 
struction of  competing  railroad  lines  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  in  the  general  railroad  law,    the   Pennsylvania 
thought  it  would  have  the  exclusive   right  "to  carry  its   road 
over  the  state's  riparian  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
stream  (Delaware).  " 

c.  Cross-warfare  of  injunction  and  counter-injunction;  anti- 
monopolists  won;  ushered  in  an  era  of  free  railroad  building 
in  the  state;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  continued  to  main- 
tain an  active  lobby,    but  it  was  unable  to  exercise  exclusive- 
ly "the  close  supervision  of  every  candidate,    judge,    con- 
stable,   or  political  leader  which  the  Camden  and  Amboy  had 
enjoyed"  (Sackett,    I,    63  and  65). 

d.  Pennsylvania  had  to  share  privileges  with  other  railroads; 
railroad  pressure  group,    non-partisan;  upon  passage  of  the 
railroad  bill  "Trenton  was  filled  with  brass  bands  and  the 
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hotels  were  besieged  with  enthusiastic  throngs";  a  colorful 
era  in  New  Jersey  history. 
Results  of  passage  of  general  railroad  law: 

a.  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  leased  the  Jersey  Central 
in  1883  after  it  had  built  a  line  on  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Trenton  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  New  York  and  compete 
with  the  Pennsylvania;  used  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  gives 
access  to  New  York  City  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.    R. 

b.  By  1885,    seven  railroads  crossed  New  Jersey,    four  in  upper 
Delaware  region,    three  across  center. 

c.  All  railroads  crossing  New  Jersey  had  problem  of  getting 
freight  across  Hudson;  extra  costs  of  ferrying  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,    the  only  road 
serving  the  West  to  have  direct  access  to  New  York  City. 

d.  Commuters  to  New  York:     700  in  1840;  4,  350  in  I860;  50,  000 
in  1900;  and  300,  000  in  1930. 

e.  Railroads  developed  recreation  industry: 

(1)  Camden  and  Amboy  had  finished  West  Jersey  Railroad  to 
Cape  May;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  secured  it. 

(2)  By  1880  Atlantic  City  the  greatest  resort  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard;  following  the  Civil  War,    the  whole  New  Jersey 
coastline  being  developed. 

f.  By  1900  New  Jersey  had  more  railroad  mileage  in  proportion 
to  size  than  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

Political  effects  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  developments  in 
New  Jersey:     initial  influence  of  the  Republican  party  of  South 
Jersey,    and  its  domination  of  state  politics  from  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  to  1901;  foundation  for  present  day  influence  of  the 
southern  counties  in  the  affairs  of  the  state;  influence  of 
William  Sewell  (see   chapter  XII). 
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Chapter  X 

LABOR  AND  POPULATION    (1860-1950,' 

by  Helen  Louise  Shaw 


From  a  population  of  672,  035  in  I860  to  a  population  of  4,  800,  000 
in  1950  is  a  record  growth.      There  are  approximately  seven  times  as 
many  people  in  New  Jersey  today  as  there  were  ninety  years  ago. 
Moreover,    the  population  increase  since  the  national  census  of  1940 
was  greater  in  ten  years  than  the  entire  growth  of  population  from  the 
end  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
New  Jersey  passed  the  million  mark  in  1875.      At  that  time  practically 
half  of  the  people  lived  on  farms  outside  communities  of  not  more 
than  1,  500  inhabitants.      By  1940,    the  rural  population  was  still  under 
the  million  mark,    but  the  ratio  of  urban  to  rural  was  four  to  one.      In 
1950,    it  approaches  five  to  one.     Stated  percentage-wise,    the  figures 
would  indicate  that  85  percent  of  the  people  in  New  Jersey  are  urban. 
Actually  only  little  more  than  3  percent  are  farmers,    while  the  rest 
of  the  remaining  rural  folk  are  non-farm  dwellers  outside  the  cities 
and  towns.      In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,    less  than  60  percent  live 
in  cities,    while  about  40  percent  are  classified  as  rural-farm  and 
rural  non-farm. 

Behind  this  array  of  statistics  lie  the  human  problems  with  which 
New  Jersey  has  had  to  cope.      The  density  of  its  population  is  second 
in  the  United  States.      In  the  northern  industrial  areas  live  70  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  state.      There  are  many  rural  areas  with  fewer 
than  ten  persons  per  square  mile.      The  incidence  of  population  is  as 
much  of  a  problem  as  the  density.      In  I860,    for  instance,    80  percent 
of  the  people  were  native  born,    and  of  those  coming  into  the  state 
from  abroad,    half  came  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  remainder  from  Germany,    the  Netherlands,    the  Scandinavian 
countries,    and  France.     Representation  from  southern,    southeastern 
Europe  and  from  Asia  was  negligible.      The  picture  began  to  change 
in  1880,    when  the  Irish  outnumbered  all  others  from  the  British  Isles; 
and  Italians  for  the  first  time  included  well  over  a  thousand,    a  tide 
which  increased  each  year  until  1930  when  the  number  reached 
190,  858.      Each  decade  witnessed  increasing  numbers  from  central 
Europe  (in  order  of  numbers):     Germany,    Poland,    Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,    and  Austria;  from  Russia  and  Rumania;  from  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Portugal;  from  Palestine,    Syria,    and  Turkey;  from  South 
America;  from  Canada;  from  Central  America;  from  Australia;  from 
the  Azores  and  other  islands;  and,    in  addition,    were  those  born  at 
sea,    of  whom  there  are  recorded  an  average  of  100  each  year  from 
1870-1950.      From  many  more  than  fifty-five  nations  they  came,    and 
when  they  came  they  were  not  united.      They  came  so  rapidly  and  in 
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such  overwhelming  numbers  that  by  1920  only  38.  3  percent  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  could  claim  American-born  parents  of  at  least 
two  generations. 

Fortunately  these  newer  Americans  looked  upon  this  country  as  a 
land  of  opportunity.      They  were  willing  to  work  hard  that  their 
childrens1  lives  might  be  better  than  theirs  had  been  in  the  countries 
of  their  origin.      The  older  Americans  initiated  programs  to  Ameri- 
canize them.      They  attempted  to  mold  the  newcomers  into  reflections 
of  themselves.      The  tide  of  the  newcomers  began  to  reach  its  peak 
just  at  the  time  when  universal  public  education  was  adopted  by  law, 
so  that  the  children  were  taught  political  democracy,    although  their 
potential  cultural  gifts,    inherited  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
were  neglected  if  not  at  times  scorned.     Since  most  of  these  new- 
comers had  come  from  lands  where  political  democracy  was  unknown 
and  where  the  individual  counted  for  little  except  as  he  contributed 
his  life  or  his  labor  to  a  sovereign  class,    this  attempt  to  blend  him 
into  American  political  society  should  be  considered  eminently 
successful. 

As  the  new  century  progressed,    however,    these  new  people,    by 
their  hard  work  and  willingness  to  learn  new  skills,    were  becoming 
economically  more  powerful,    and  political  democracy  was  not  enough 
for  the  new  generation  as  it  grew  to  maturity.      It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  for  the  most  part  the  first  generation  of  these  new 
Americans  were  unskilled  and  their  production  was  low. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  which  the  labor  move- 
ment appeared.      It  developed  slowly  until  World  War  I,    went  through 
a  period  of  drastic  attempts  to  get  recognition  by  the  state  government, 
was  helped  by  national  legislation  under  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin D.    Roosevelt,    and  finally  reached  maturity  under  the  new  State 
Constitution  of  1948,    whose  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteed  to  "persons  in 
private  employment"  the   right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 
Labor  has  a  stake  in  the  preservation  of  private  enterprise,    since 
the  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  indicates  clearly    how  much  more 
freedom  is  accorded  to  workers  in  private  than  in  public  industry. 
The  New  Jersey  legislature  has  limited  labor's  right  to  strike  when 
the  public  health  and  safety  is  threatened. 


New  Jersey  Labor  in  a  Changing  World,    1860-1950  (U.S.  Census,    1940, 
3rd  ser.  ,    "The  Labor  Force,    New  Jersey";  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Review  of  N.  J.  Business,    Statistical 
Supplement,    July  1949;  N.J.    Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Records;  N.J.    Council,    Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Development,    Reports  and  Letters;  New 
Industrial  Digest  of  New  Jersey,    1948;  Myers,    III,    28  ff.  ;  Kull,    II, 
p.    627): 
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A.  Labor  organization  growing  steadily  in  New  Jersey  since  the 
Civil  War  period  has  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome:     from  1865- 
1893  the  general  interpretation  of  law  within  the  state  was  to 
regard  as  a  "conspiracy"  any  combination  of  workers  who 
demanded  increased  wages;  the  right  of  labor  in  New  Jersey  to 
organize,    to  bargain  collectively,    and  to  strike  (except  during  war) 
was  not  finally  recognized  by  the  state  legislature  until  passage 

of  the  Pierson  Bill  in  1941;  and  in  1947,    the  new  State  Constitution 
included  in  the   "Bill  of  Rights"  specific  confirmation  of  labor's 
right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

B.  Labor  organization  stands  in  1950  where  industry  stood  in  1890; 

it  has  power  and  recognition  in  law,    but  is  in  the  process  of  having 
that  power  balanced  with  the  responsibility  which  power  must 
assume  if  it  is  not  to  become  irresponsible. 


The  Growth  of  Organized  Labor  in  New  Jersey  1850-1950  (New  Jersey, 
A  Guide  to  its  Present  and  Past,    79-88;  New  York  Times,    Oct.    6,    8, 
16,    17,    1935;  Hutchins,    Labor  and  Silk,    129-77;  Clark  and  Simon,    The 
Labor  Movement  in  America;  Monthly  Labor  Review;  U.S.  Census, 
1940,    3rd  ser.  ,    "The  Labor  Force,    New  Jersey";  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Labor  Conditions,    The 
American  Story  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,    1943;  Diamond 
Jubilee,    Newark  Typographical  Union  No.    103,    1867-1926;  Newman, 
The  Labor  Legislation  of  New  Jersey,    1943;  N.  J.   State  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  materials  for  1944-1950): 

A.  Early  organization  of  labor: 

1.  Before  1850: 

a.  Confined  almost  entirely  to  individual  crafts  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Paterson  textile  area;   shoemakers  of  Newark, 
Paterson,    and  New  Brunswick;  hatters  in  Newark;  textile 
workers  in  Paterson;  harness  makers  and  curriers  in 
Newark;  and  building  trades  in  Camden,    Trenton,    Paterson, 
New  Brunswick,    and  Newark. 

b.  Sixteen  trade  organizations  formed  the  Newark  Trades 
Union. 

c.  New  Brunswick  Trades  Union. 

d.  Paterson  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  laboring 
classes;  joined  with  Newark  group. 

2.  In  1856  engineers  on  the  Erie  Railroad  prepared  for  participa- 
tion in  the  national  railroad  organization. 

B.  Organization  of  craft  unions  in  New  Jersey;  illustrations  which 
follow  show  variety  and  range  of  union  movement: 

1.    Bakery  workers  (Souvenir,    1896-1926): 

a.    In  I860,    an  organization  of  journeymen  bakers  formed  in 
Newark,    which  in  1862  turned  into  a  sick  and  death 
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benevolent  society; still  in  existence. 

b.  In  1881,    the  Newark  bakers  organized  "for  safety,    security, 
and  the  union  label";  -worked  for  a  twelve-hour  day  (after 
three  days'   strike,    demand  met)  and  for  sanitary  bake  shops 
(usually  underground  at  that  time). 

c.  In  1896,    charter  #84  granted  to  Newark  local. 

d.  In  1903  began  to  organize  big  shops;  10,  000  members  in  1905. 

e.  Ward  Baking  Company  vs  the  Union:  attempt  to  break  the 
union  by  a  lock-out;  only  550  members  remained;  in -1944, 
members  2,  000. 

f  .    Largest  group  among  the  bakers  of  local  84  was  German;  it 
was  only  since  1926  that  these  bakers  started  to  use  English 
in  one-half  of  their  records,    the  other  half  was  in  German. 
2.    The  Newark  Typographical  Union  (Seventy- fifth  Anniversary 

Celebration,    Newark  Typographical  Union  1867-1942,    Pamphlet): 

a.  Beginnings:     oldest  typographical  union  in  America;  Newark 
printers  returning  from  Civil  War  resumed  their  prewar 
agitation  for  the  founding  of  a  union;  official  charter  granted 
local  103  on  June  19,    1867;  in  1868  convention  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  ,    name  of  parent  organization  changed  to  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union;  in  1944  twenty-four  typo- 
graphical unions  in  New  Jersey. 

b.  Growth: 

(1)  Originally  included  all  crafts  in  the  printing  industry. 

(2)  During  Reconstruction  era  following  Civil  War  member- 
ship comparatively  small;  its   "office  was  often  housed 
in  the  iron  hats  of  its  officers.  " 

(3)  In  1881,    International  Typographical  Union  issued  the  call 
for  the  A.  F.    of  L. 

(4)  In  1886  a  committee  of  Number  103  assisted  pressmen  to 
organize  a  union  of  their  own. 

(5)  In  1879  Local  Union  103  took  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Trades,    which 
became  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Labor. 

c.  Struggles: 

(1)  1885:     controversy  with  Newark  Morning  Register  over 
union  scale  of  wages;  amicably  settled. 

(2)  Union  label  drive;  boycott  on  all  non-union  products 
(1886). 

(3)  Co-ordination  of  all  labor  unions  into  Essex  County 
Trades  Council  resulted  in  similar  action  in  other 
counties  of  the  state. 

(4)  1889:     serious  dispute  with  Newark  Sunday  Standard. 

(5)  1890:     type-setting  machines  threatened  loss  of  employ- 
ment,   but  proved  the  reverse  because  they  made 
possible  increased  size  of  newspapers. 

(6)  1905:     typographical  unions  took  lead  in  organizing  for 
the  8-hour  day;  one  of  the  bitterest  fights  in  the  history 
of  labor;  Newark  union  ordered  strike;  a  10%   assessment 
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on  its  working  members  was  continued  for  several  years; 
universal  8-hour  day  (1906). 

(7)  From  1921-1925  struggle  for  44-hour  week;   "Radical 
step  in  the  interests  of  union  printers  and  labor 
generally.  " 

(8)  Reorganization  of  large  newspaper  composing  rooms  in 
Elizabeth. 

d.  Social  security  and  other  benefits;   Typographical  Union,    one 
of  the  earliest  to  secure  shorter  working  week,    increased 
wages,    and  vacations  with  pay: 

(1)  Old-age  pensions  of  $10  per  week. 

(2)  Mortuary  benefits:     in  1901  union  set  aside  funds  to  pro- 
vide suitable  burying  grounds  for  members  in  the 
Camden  County  Arlington  Cemetery. 

(3)  1%  assessment  of  all  working  members  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  (1931);  in  addition,    working  members  gave  up 
one  day's  work  to  those    unemployed. 

(4)  Comparison  of  printers'  wages  and  living  standards  in 
90  years:     in  1852  working  day  12  hours,    average  age  at 
death  28  years;  in  1906  working  day  8  hours,    life  span 
53  years;  in  1943  average  life  expectancy  65  years. 

(5)  Hospitalization:     International  Typographical  Union 
Printers  Home  at  Colorado  Springs,    Colorado;   300  acres, 
buildings,    and  space  for  430  residents  and  patients;  the 
chronically  ill  coming  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  American  health. 

e.  Education:     Bureau  of  Education;  I.  T.  U.  ;  regulations  for 
selection  and  education  of  apprentices. 

Clothing  and  needle  industrial  workers: 

a.  Needle  the  oldest  implement  used  by  man. 

b.  Invention  of  sewing  maching  (Elias  Howe  and  Isaac  Singer). 

c.  Cloth  cutters,    usually  of  German  and  early  American  stock 
organized  into  local  unions;  in  1870,    they  established  an 
8-hour  day;  during  panic  of  1873,    had  to  accept  10  hours  and 
lowered  wages;   "Founding  Fathers"  under  leadership  of 
Uriah  S.    Stephens  of  Knights  of  Labor. 

d.  Conditions  in  the  clothing  industry  in  the  1880' s:     shops 
established  in  four- room  railroad  flats  and  in  tenements  in 
the  cities;  contractor  lived  there  with  his  family;  in  one 
room  were  8  or  10  sewing  machines  and  benches  for  hand 
stitchers;  pressing  tables  in  bedrooms;     unsanitary  condi- 
tions,   disease  spread  by  cloth  becoming  contaminated; 
workers  had  16-  to  18-hour  day  and  averaged  10  cents  an 
hour;  workers  furnished  the  thread  and  needles,    and  if  they 
made  a  mistake,    they  were  forced  to  pay  for  entire  garment; 
workers, drawn  from  first  generation  immigrants  as  they 
flocked  into  New  Jersey  from  Ellis  Island,    were  difficult  to 
organize. 

e.  Improvement  with  organization  and  the  "Union  Label" 
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campaign:     in  1891,    the  needle  industry  withdrew  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  was  admitted  to  the  A.  F.    of  L.    in 
Federal  Locals  as  United  Garment  Workers  of  America; 
many  reforms  since  1891:     tenement  workshops  outlawed; 
sanitary  conditions  improved;  wages  in  1943  averaged  69^ 
an  hour  against  lOjzf  in  the  earlier  period;  5-day,    36-  or  40- 
hour  week;  paid  vacations;  curtailed  output  of  penal-made 
garments  in  competition  with  free  labor;  cutters  receive 
3  years'  training;  operators  enter  trade  as  learners. 

f  .    Women's  garments  in  a  separate  union,    the  International 

Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (A.  F.    of  L.  );  both  U.  G.  W.  A. 
and  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.    work  well  together;   sometimes  both 
organizations  making  both  men's  and  women's  clothing; 
army  and  navy  contracts  during  World  War  II  went  to  both. 

g.    Trenton  local  of  U.  G.  W.  A.    organized  by  Sam  London  in 
1917,    in  the  Home  Shirt  Co.  ;   serious  strike,    strikers 
arrested;  in  order  to  organize  the  industry  successfully, 
H.  D.    Lee  and  Co.  ,    of  Kansas  City,    Mo.  ,    which  was  seeking 
a  location  in  the  East  and  was  known  to  be  friendly  to  labor, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  establish  in  Trenton  and  give  employ- 
ment to  the  striking  and  locked  out  members;  in  1918,    the 
U.  G.  W.  A.    Union  Label  agreement  was  signed  with  H.  D.  Lee 
Co. 

h.    National  uniformity  of  rates  and  working  conditions  to 
eliminate  cut  throat  competition. 

i  .    Needle  industry  one  of  the  skilled  industries;  42  separate 
operations  in  making  a  shirt,    58  on  a  pair  of  trousers,    69 
on  a  pair  of  overalls,    63  on  a  pair  of  coveralls;  about  90% 
of  the  workers  are  women. 

Laundry  workers  (Local  284,    Jersey  City): 

a.  First  organization  charter  for  New  Jersey,    Jan.    19,    1938. 

b.  First  plant  organized,  the  Brunswick  Laundry;  opposed  by 
a  company  union;  drivers  solicited  outside  help;  circulars 
distributed;  cards  signed  by  employees. 

c.  Petition  to  employer  and  recognition  granted: 

(1)  Refusal  to  grant  wage  increases. 

(2)  Cessation  of  work  for  two  weeks;  all  workers. 

(3)  Closed-shop  agreement  signed,    covering  health,    working 
conditions,    paid  holidays,    vacations,    and  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  wages. 

(4)  Manager  of  the  firm  told  the  employees  publicly  that  it 
was  their  privilege  as  American  citizens  "to  choose 
their  own  bargaining  agency.  " 

(5)  Minimum  wages  increased  from  $.  33  to   $.48  an  hour. 

(6)  Laundry  owners  as  members  of  New  Jersey  Laundry 
Owners  Association  negotiate  as  a  body  through  represen- 
tatives with  representatives  of  the  employee  group 
(stabilizes  industry  in  the  state  and  reacts  toward  reliev- 
ing friction  between  management  and  labor). 
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C.  Knights  of  Labor,    1869-1900;  organization  on  a  national  scale  after 
the  Civil  War;   secret  organization  until  1881;  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  next  decade. 

1.  Uriah  Smith  Stephens,    a  garment  cutter  and  a  native  of  Cape 
May,    founded  Knights  of  Labor  in  1869  (at  Philadelphia). 

2.  Ship  carpenters  and  caulkers  at  Camden  (1873);  Trenton 
printers;  Jersey  City  mechanics;  Newark  brewery  and  leather 
workers;  by  1882,    embraced  many  important  trades  from 
journalism  to  merchants,    clerks,    potters,    printers,    iron 
workers,    bakers,    cigar  makers,    rubber  workers,    carpenters, 
painters,    plumbers;   small  business  men  often  joined  with  the 
workers  in  supporting  unionism. 

3.  After  1882  Knights  of  Labor  made  great  strides  in  New  Jersey 
in  railroads,    textiles,    hats,    cigars,    leather,    machinery, 
pottery;  in  1887  membership  30,  000  out  of  total  50,  000  organ- 
ized workers;  11,  000  in  Newark  alone. 

4.  Knights  of  Labor  gradually  superseded  by  other  organizations, 
due  mainly  to  loose  organization,    conciliation  in  an  age  demand- 
ing aggressiveness,    hesitation  to  organize  hordes  of  immigrant 
non- skilled  labor  pouring  into  the  state,    craft  unions  organiz- 
ing outside  the  Knights  of  Labor,    relentless  struggle  of 
employers  to  break  the  growing  power  of  the  Knights;  and 
internal  strife  (pottery  strikes  in  Trenton,    1883-1884). 

D.  The  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor  organized  in  1879 
(Louis  P.    Marciante,    President,    1950): 

1.  In  1881  many  craft  unions  formed  a  federation  of  organized 
trades  and  labor  in  many  states  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  New  Jersey  labor  active  in  this  nation-wide  movement; 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Labor  affiliated  with  A.  F.    of  L. 

2.  In  1886  the  craft  unions  joined  with  independent  trade  unions 
and  formed  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  they  were 
opposed  to  the  broad  socialistic  and  political  activities  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor  (Clark  and  Simon,    The  Labor  Movement  in 
America,    55). 

3.  Chief  trades  which  early  joined  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Labor  were:     typographical;  cigar-makers;  building  trades 
(Peter  J.    Maguire,    National  Organizer  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,    was  the  founder  of  Labor  Day);  and 
theatrical  organizations. 

4.  Brewing  and  textile  trades  organized  both  by  craft  and  indus- 
trially,   so  there  were  always  some  industrial  unions  in  the 
Federation  even  though  it  was  predominantly  a  craft  organiza- 
tion. 

5.  After  1900  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  was  the  principal 
organ  of  skilled  labor  in  New  Jersey. 

6.  Strong  centers  of  organization  in  Newark,    Passaic,    Paterson, 
Elizabeth,    Trenton,    and  Camden. 

7.  By  1939,    the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor  had  236,  000 
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members,    according  to  the  Secretary. 
8.    Principal  trades  from  which  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Labor  draws  its  strength:   Teamsters'  Union  (including  ware- 
house men  and  gasoline  station  attendants);   service  trades,    and 
building  trades  (plumbers,    steamfitters,    bricklayers,    carpen- 
ters,   masons  and  plasterers);  allied  printing  trades  (including 
lithographers,    typographical  unions,    printing,    pressmen, 
book-binders,    photo-engravers);  musical  trades  (including 
actors,    musicians,    moving  picture  operators,    and  stagehands); 
hotel  and  restaurant  unions  (including  cooks,    waitresses,    bar- 
tenders,   bellboys,    maintenance  workers,    laundry  workers, 
janitors);   and 

barbers  mine  workers 

beauticians  retail  clerks 

bill-posters  municipal  employees 

butchers  teachers 

chemical  workers  upholsterers 

custom  tailors,    garment         sheet  metal  workers 

workers  textiles 

machinists  bakery  and  confectionery 

leather  goods  electrical 

pottery  ladies  garments 

iron  and  steel  trades  meat  and  cannery 

E.  New  Jersey,    scene  of  the  formation  of  the  C.I.O.    (material  from 
excerpts  of  the  Proceedings,    printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Oct.    6,    8,    16,    17,    1935;  the  55th  Annual  Convention,    American 
Federation  of  Labor,    Atlantic  City,    Oct.    1935). 

F.  Formation  of  the  C.  I.O.    in  New  Jersey;  the  Committee  of  Indus- 
trial Organization  separated  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  formed  a  new  labor  organization  called  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  (C.I.O.  )  (material  through  Carl  Holder- 
man,    President,    New  Jersey  State  C.I.O.    Council): 

1.  Nine  representatives  of  A.  F.    of  L.    Industrial  Unions  who 
formed  the  Committee  (1935)  for  Industrial  Organization  were 
suspended  from  the  A.  F.    of  L.    in  1936  for   "aiding  and  abetting 
Shipyard  Unions  in  Camden  and  Kearny";  this  committee  was 
expelled  before-  the  meeting  of  the  A.  F.    of  L.    Annual  Conven- 
tion in  1936  (New  Jersey  Regional  Headquarters  of  C.  I.  O.    at 
Newark). 

2.  North  Jersey  Council  for  Industrial  Organization  formed  in 
1937;  in  1950  similar  councils  for  Bergen  County,    Central 
Jersey,    Middlesex  County,    and  South  Jersey;  State  Regional 
Office,    under  William  Carney,    opened  in  Newark  in  1938;  New 
Jersey  Industrial  Union  Council  organized  Nov.    16,    1938. 

3.  In  1939  estimated  state  membership  in  C.  I.  O.  ,    175,  000. 

4.  In  1943,    C.I.O.    Headquarters  at  Newark  permitted  a  statement 
of  figures  for  membership  between  300  and  350  thousand. 
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5.    Principal  industries  in  which  the  C.I.O.    maintains  strength  in 
New  Jersey  in  1950: 

automobiles  mines 

aircraft  office  and  professional 

chemicals  paper 

dyers  retail,    wholesale,    and 

electrical  department  store 

fur  workers  rubber 

gas,    coke,    oil  shipbuilding  and  marine 

hosiery  smelting 

men's  clothing  (amalga-  steel  and  machinery 

mated  clothing  workers,  telephones 

who  had  broken  away  textiles 

from  A.  F.    of  L.    but  had      toy  and  novelty 

been  readmitted  when 

C.I.O.    was  organized; 

one  of  first  groups  to 

help  form  dual  labor 

movement) 

G.    Unionization  of  farm  labor  in  New  Jersey: 

1.  1934:     first  farm  labor  organization  in  the  United  States  at  Sea- 
brook  Farms,    Cumberland  County;  in  1943,    7,  500  workers  und 
under  a  closed  shop  agreement  with  A.  F.    of  L.    (Coronet, 
Nov.    1943). 

2.  1937:     International  Union  of  United  Cannery,    Agricultural  Pack- 
ing and  Allied  Workers,    C.I.O. 

H.    Independent  unions: 

1.  International  Labor  Union  of  Textile  Workers  organized  in 
1870's;  in  Paterson,    in  1901,    textile  workers  broke  with  A.  F. 
of  L.    and  affiliated  with  United  Textile  workers  from  1901  to 
1919,    and  then  formed  independent  unions,    some  joining  C.  I.  O. 
after  1937. 

2.  Associated  Silk  Workers. 

3.  Woolen  Workers  in  Passaic: 

a.  Far  more  employment  than  in  the  silk  mills;  more  stable 
industry. 

b.  1918:     first  strike,    union  defeated. 

c.  1926:     organized  under  Albert  Weisborg;  included  some  silk 
workers;  strike  lasted  well  over  a  year;  blacklists  and 
terrorist  methods  by  employers;  union  defeated;  no  success- 
ful organization  since. 

4.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Engineers,    Firemen,    Conductors, 
Trainmen;  Camden  was,    at  the  turn  of  the  century,    an 
important  center  for  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  (Robert  M. 
Hartmann,    Cigar  Makers  Union,    Camden,    N.  J.). 

5.  The  Master,    Mates  and  River  Pilots  Union,    whose  members 
included  ferry  boat  operators,    was  organized  in  the  1880's  on 
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both  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  rivers;  small,    highly- 
organized  group;   "Do  not  consider  themselves  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  organized  labor  movement  but  as  a  superior  type  of 
professional  worker"  (Robert  M.    Hartmann). 
6.    Unions  in  Standard  Oil  Co.    of  New  Jersey;  the  following  is  an 
abridgement  of  Stuart  Chase's  findings  (Stuart  Chase,    A  Genera- 
tion  of  Industrial  Peace,    1946): 

a.  1915  strike  in  N.J.  Standard  Oil  Refinery  at  Bayonne;  street 
fighting;  state  militia  called;  next  year  renewal;  worker  and 
management  a  "bad  team"  before  World  War  I. 

b.  1945  strikes  in  the  oil  industry  "passed  almost  completely 
over  Jersey  Standard. " 

c.  After  World  War  II  93.  4%  of  New  Jersey  Standard  Oil  Co. 
workers  who  had  served  in  the  armed  forces  returned  to  the 
company,    against  the  50%   record  for  many  other  industries. 

d.  Conditions  in  New  Jersey  Standard  Oil  Co.    in  1916: 

(1)  No  established  institution  to  protect  workers'  interests 
against  autocratic  management;  workers  would  not  join 
I.  W.  W.  ;  A.  F.    of  L.    at  that  time  organized  almost 
entirely  as  a  craft  union;  federation  not  structurally 
adapted  to  mass  production  industries;  the  company 
wanted  an  organization  which  would  include   Negroes, 
women,    laboratory  workers,    as  well  as  semi-skilled 
labor. 

(2)  Invitations  to  workers  to  elect  representatives  by  secret 
ballot,    to  confer  with  management,    offer  accepted;   37 
representatives  chosen  at  Bayonne--l  for  every  150  men 
representing  boilermakers,    blacksmiths,    carpenters, 
machinists,    pipefitters,    tinsmiths,    yard  labor,    watch- 
men,   still  cleaners,    stillmen,    barrel  factory  workers, 
etc. 

(3)  Machinery  for  handling  grievances  set  up;  workers  were 
encouraged  to  settle  matters  with  foremen  at  once,    on 
the   spot;  if  that  unattainable,    then  worker's  representa- 
tive called  in;  if  that  did  not  settle  the  trouble,    then 
worker  could  appeal  "right  up  the  management  ladder  to 
the  president  of  the  company";  both  management  and 
labor  skeptical  of  the  plan  at  first;  after  year's  operation 
skepticism  disappearing  and  confidence  taking  its  place. 

(4)  Plan  of  1918  agreed  upon  by  men  and  management  at  three 
New  Jersey  plants;   chief  stipulations  were: 

(a)  Personnel  Department  to  administer  rules  regarding 
hiring,    firing,    transfer,    and  counseling  workers. 

(b)  No  discrimination  because  of  union,    church,    or  club 
membership. 

(c)  Specific  offenses  for  which  a  worker  could  be  dis- 
charged: smoking  in  refinery,  violation  of  safety 
rules,    drunkenness,    etc. 

(d)  Collective  bargaining. 
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(e)  All  grievances  to  be  cleared  through  plan. 

(f )  Company  to  pay  prevailing  wages  or  better. 

(g)  Eight-hour  day  and  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
(h)  Special  attention  to  safety  devices. 

(  i)  Sickness,    death,    accident  disability  benefits. 
(  j)  Special  training  for  those  who  want  to  advance, 
(k)  Promotion  both  according  to  ability  and  seniority. 

(5)  In  1920  and  1922,    program  enlarged  to  include  savings' 
plans  and  to  promote  workers'   security. 

(6)  Further  provision:     "Print  the  company's  labor  policy 
and  distribute  it  to  all  employees"  so  the  worker  can 
always  hold  the  company  to  its  pledges. 

(7)  Plan  extended  to  plants  outside  New  Jersey;  by  1933  more 
than  40  locals;  no  strikes,  Negroes  in  south  given  same 
agreement  as  white  though  organized  in  separate  unions. 

(8)  Success  of  plan  due  to:     unqualified  acceptance  by  top 
management;   encouragement  to  workers  to  state  frankly 
their  criticisms  with  no  fear  of  reprisal;  and  regular, 
continued,    well-organized  joint  conferences. 

(9)  Enemies  of  the  plan  were  the  bosses  of  the  old  school 
who  feared  any  power  given  to  the  workers,    and  A.  F.    of 
L.    union  leaders  who  opposed  all  independent  unions. 

Changes,    1933-1945: 

(1)  Depression  had  reduced  Standard's  employment  by 
approximately  10%;  many  industries  had  to  cut  30,    40, 
50%. 

(2)  N.  R.  A.    had  little  effect  (1933)  because  workers  already 
had  right  to  "organize  and  bargain  collectively  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing.  " 

(3)  Wagner  Act  (1935)  held  company  unions  were  not  bona- 
fide  agencies  for  collective  bargaining;  upheld  by 
Supreme  Court  in  1937;  end  of  company  unions  in  the 
United  States;  workers  themselves  called  in  labor 
lawyers  to  help  them  set  up  new  independent  unions 
which  would  conform  to  the  Wagner  Act;  new  constitu- 
tions,   new  by-laws,    new  contracts  drafted  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

(4)  In  1942  the  C.I.O.    organized  some  of  the  workers; 
secured  Court  order  to  get  independent  unions  dissolved. 

(5)  Workers  proceeded  to  organize  new  independent  unions 
(third  set);  Labor  Board  invited  to  hold  an  election  to 
find  if  workers  wanted  independent  or  C.  I.  O.    unions; 
former  won  4  to  1;  Labor  Board  then  certified  the 
independent  unions. 

(6)  Raymond  J.    Walsh,    Harvard  Economics  Department  and 
director  of  C.I.O.    Research  Bureau  made  a  study  of 
Standard  Oil's  independent  unions  and  found  they  were 
not  company-dominated. 

Attitude  toward  employees  during  World  War  II:     all 
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employees  with  more  than  a  year's   service  got  full  pay  for 
first  two  months  in  the  army  and  navy;  if  they  had  depend- 
ents  the   company  helped  make  up  the  difference  between 
civilian  and  service  pay  with  an  amount  not  exceeding  half 
of  regular  company  pay;  jobs  held  for  employees, 
g.    Unionization,    1946:     37,  000  employees  eligible  for  union 
membership;   sixty-six  unions  as  follows: 

55  Independent  Unions  35, 884 

6  C.I.O.    Locals  353 

4  A.  F.    of  L.    Locals  455 

1  R.R.    Brotherhood  Local  30 

36, 722 
h.    Hours  and  wages  at  Standard  Oil  Company  during  and  since 
World  War  II: 

(1)  During  war,    operations  were  continuous,    24  hours  per 
day,    7  days  per  week,    on  three  shifts. 

(2)  The  48-hour  week  with  time  and  a  half  for  over  40  hours; 
week  reduced  to  40  hours  which  would  have  reduced  take- 
home  pay  about  23%   (except  a  15%  pay  increase  in  hourly 
rates)  put  into  effect  in  Sept.    1945;  later  3%   added  to 
that. 

(3)  Average  worker  at  Jersey  plants  taking  home   $262  per 
month  in  1945,    $250  in  1946;  war  overtime  was  thus 
hedged;  in  1939  the  average  pay  was    $153  per  month. 

(4)  Stillmen,    the  highest  paid  wage  earners,    making  about 
$3,  800  per  year;  lowest  paid  are  janitress  beginners 
who  get  71^  per  hour  at  Baton  Rouge. 

i  .    Significance  of  labor  relations: 

(1)  Problem  simpler  than  in  some  industries  because  the 
company  has  been  constantly  expanding;  no  problem  of 
sales  resistance. 

(2)  There  is  continuity  of  operation  because  public  needs 
gas  and  oil  all  year  round;  continuous  employment  great- 
est builder  of  worker  morale. 

(3)  Much  more  difficult  problems  in  coal,    steel,    textiles, 
or  any  industries  which  are  personal. 

(4)  However,    other  oil  companies  have  had  much  more  labor 
unrest  than  New  Jersey  Standard. 

j  .    Five  major  reasons  why  Standard  Oil  Co.    of  N.  J.    has  been 
relatively  strike-free  for  30  years: 

(1)  Top  management's   firm  realization  that  employees  are 
human  beings. 

(2)  Continuous  emphasis  on  workers'   security. 

(3)  Payment  of  high  wages. 

(4)  Company  realization  that  it  must  serve  four  groups: 
workers,  consumers,  stockholders,  and  the  general 
public. 

(5)  Necessity  of  teamwork  in  modern  industry. 
Independent  unions  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,    1950  (Clarence 
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F.    Swarm,    President,    Independent  Unions  of  New  Jersey): 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees 
Diehl  Employees  Independent  Union 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
Oxweld  Employees  Association 
Independent  Petroleum  Workers  of  New  Jersey 
Weston  Employees  Protective  Association 

8.  Company  unions  and  company  town  of  which  the  following  are 
illustrative: 

a.  John  A.    Roebling  Company,    Trenton,    had  a  company  union 
prior  to  World  War  II. 

b.  Roebling,    New  Jersey,    illustrative  of  the  company  town, 
was  built  by  Charles  G.    Roebling  in  1905  (Steinman,    141  and 
149). 

c.  Glass  industries  of  South  Jersey  used  device  of  the  company 
store;  paid  wages  in  orders  on  the  stores  for  rent,    pur- 
chases,   and  other  necessities;  charged  as  much  as  13% 
more  than  competitive  retail  prices;  companies  made  large 
profits  and,    when  workers  became  indebted  for  purchases, 
they  could  not  leave  one  factory  to  seek  work  in  another 
one;  practice  abandoned  in  1900  at  a  meeting  of  Glass- 
blowers  Union  and  Employers  at  Atlantic  City  (Newman, 

ch.    7,    66-68). 

9.  Consumer  co-operatives  in  1936:     240  consumer-producers 
co-operatives;  1Z0  credit  unions;  42  agricultural  purchasing 
organizations;  and  26  urban  food  stores. 


Labor  Strife  in  New  Jersey: 

A.  Earliest  recorded  strike  in  America  was  in  the  Paterson  cotton 
mills  in  1828;   sympathetic  strike  among  other  workers;  demanded 
reduction  of  work  day  from  13-1/2  to  12  hours;  labor  defeated; 
"First  time  in  America,    the  militia  was  used  against  the  workers" 
(Hutchins,    Labor  and  Silk,    130);  cotton  industry  strong  in  Pater- 
son until  I860. 

B.  1830-1836:     series  of  strikes  for  a  ten-hour  day  and  increased 
wages. 

C.  1851:     passage  of  state  law  for  ten- hour  working  day  and  prohibi- 
tion of  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 

D.  1854-1856:    strikes   on  the  Erie  Railroad;  strong  police  force 
guarded  non- strikers;  company  won  strike. 

E.  After  Civil  War  sporadic  strikes  replaced  by  national  fronts; 
pottery  strikes  at  Trenton: 
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1.  1869  terminated  minor,    local  strikes. 

2.  1877-1878:     great  strike;  terribly  cold  winter  and  a  national 
financial  panic;   strike  as  a  protest  against  lower  wages;  potters 
were  of  English,    Irish,    and  German  nationality,    most  of  them 
living  in  East  Trenton;  much  suffering;  laborers  lost  the  strike 
"Felt  beaten  rather  than  convinced.  " 

3.  1883-1884:     announcement  of  a  wage  cut;  labor  leaders  felt 
absolutely  no  justification  for  the  decrease  in  wages;  national 
labor  leaders  came  to  Trenton  to  adjust  the  problem;  unionism 
advanced;  laborers  finally  accepted  8%  cut  in  wages. 

4.  The  strike  caused  many  potters  to  migrate  to  towns  in  the  Ohio 
valley  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decline  in  pottery  making 
as  one  of  the  chief  industries  in  Trenton. 

5.  Trenton  potteries  were  largely  replaced  by  the  sanitary  ware 
industry. 

6.  Strikes  in  1925-1926  among  workers  of  sanitary  and  general 
ware: 

a.  Machinery  installed  and  outside  labor  employed,    including 
Negroes  from  the  South. 

b.  Remaining  potters  lost  their  jobs  or  returned  to  work  at 
lower  wages  and  less  desirable  working  conditions. 

c.  Leaders  left  the  craft  for  other  more  favorable  industries; 
final  disaster  for  the  pottery  industry  in  Trenton. 

F.  1877:     first  strike  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Phillipsburg;   state 
militia  called  out  under  General  Sewell,   who  in  addition  to  being 
head  of  the  militia  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Jersey  Railroad,    a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

G.  1878-1902:     many  strikes  in  the   silk  mills  at  Paterson;  the  word 
"scab"  used  for  first  time. 

H.   At  the  turn  of  the  century  anarchists  invaded  the  Passaic  valley; 
rioting,    time  bombs,    and  other  terrorist  devices,    many  times 
injuring  and  killing  innocent  victims  as  well  as  destroying  property, 
created  deep-seated  antagonism  to  labor  organizations,    and  to 
labor  organizers,    and  accounts  for  some  of  the  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  unionism  in  the  state. 
I.    Paterson  silk  strike  of  1912-1913  under  the  I.  W.  W.    (Grace  Hutchins, 
Labor  and  Silk,    129-60;  Philip  C.    Newman,    The  First  I.W.  W. 
Invasion  of  New  Jersey): 

1.  Stage  had  been  set  for  this  great  strike  by  the  labor  struggles 
under  J.  P.    (Fighting)  McDonnell  during  previous  periods. 

2.  1912:     "Detroit  faction"  of  I.W.  W.    led  strike  of  New  Jersey  silk 
workers;  Rudolph  Katz  of  Paterson  and  Boris  Reinstein, 
leaders;  organized  the  unskilled  foreign-born  elements;  Italians, 
Syrians,    Armenians,    French,    Germans,    and  Jews  from  many 
countries--some  thirty  languages  spoken;   stood  with  the  skilled 
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workers. 

a.  In  1912,    200  mills  engaged  in  silk  production  in  New  Jersey. 

b.  30,  000  operatives,    90%  in  Paterson;  others  in  Hudson, 
Bergen,    Union,    and  Essex  Counties. 

c.  Shifting  of  factories  back  and  forth  from  mining  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,    where  labor  of  women  and  children  plentiful 
and  cheaper  than  in  New  Jersey. 

d.  Unskilled  workers  had  not  been  organized  by  A.  F.    of  L. 
because  of  large  foreign  element. 

e.  In  Passaic  area,    center  of  worsted  industry,    conditions 
similar. 

f  .    Strike  began  in  Doherty  mill  in  November,    1912;   spread  to 
all  Paterson-Passaic  area  (5,  000  men  and  women). 
3.    1913:     Chicago  faction  of  I.W.  W.    under  William  D.    Haywood 
appeared  in  the  Paterson  area;  25,  000  striking  silk  workers: 

a.  Against  four-loom  system  (hand  loom  had  disappeared  in 
1905). 

b.  Better  working  conditions. 

c.  Barred  from  meeting  in  Paterson,    strikers  crossed  bridge 
into  Haledon. 

d.  John  Reed  arrested. 

e.  Haywood  took  charge  and  made  eight-hour  day  the  main 
point  in  the  strike. 

f  .    Strike  spread  to  other  areas  in  New  Jersey 

g.    Labor  Pageant  in  Madison  Square  Garden;  Upton  Sinclair 

worked  for  funds  so  that  proceeds  would  go  to  relief  for 

Paterson  workers, 
h.    Strike  lost  by  workers  on  May  1,    1913;  manufacturers 

repudiated  contracts;   rival  I.W.W.    factions,    one  of  causes 

of  loss  of  strike;  cost  $900,  000  in  wages. 

J.  Period  from  1917-1937  greatest  struggle  in  industrial  history  of 
New  Jersey: 

1.  Conditions   favorable  for  labor  organizations:     war,    depression, 
National  Recovery  Act,    New  Deal  legislation. 

2.  Many  strikes  (1922,    1924,    1926,    1928,   1931,    1933,    1934,    1937); 
many  were  general  strikes. 

3.  1926-1933:     constant  struggle  between  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment. 

4.  1937:     sit-down  strikes  outlawed  in  New  Jersey. 

5.  Struggle  within  the  organizations;  Communist  unions  vs.    other 
unions,    and  beginning  of  jurisdictional  opposition  between  the 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  C.I.O. 

K.    Effects  of  strikes  and  labor  unrest  on  the  industry  and  the  people 
of  Passaic  Valley: 

1.  Only  1/10  silk  loomage  after  1920. 

2.  Degenerated  into  a  small  shop  industry,    similar  to  the  needle- 
trade  worker;  cottage  industry;  worker  peddled  his  output; 
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constant  unemployment  and  over  supply. 

3.  Labor  population  nationality  in  constant  state  of  flux;  nationality 
groups  coincided  with  strikes;  each  group  left  remnants  in  the 
industry  after  a  strike;  majorities  migrated;  left  minorities  of 
varying  ideologies;  by  1933  there  were  still  remnants  of  I.  W.  W. 
and  Social  Laborites;  trade  unionists;  Socialists;    Communists. 

4.  1937-1938:     number  of  sit-down  strikes  called;  labor  opposed 
open  shops  in  Jersey  City;  a  strike  during  the  construction  of 
Pulaski  Highway  in  1931  caused  a  rift  between  Jersey  City 
officials  and  organized  labor;  injunctions  restraining  organized 
labor  were  granted  in  Hudson  County  between  1930-1938;  in 
1938  a  Federal  Court  decision  upheld  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti- Injunction  Act  of  1932  (Newman,    15-16,    46-47). 

L.    1941-1945:     labor  and  World  War  II;  both  A.  F.    of  L.    and  C.  I.  O. 

voluntarily  outlawed  strikes  for  the  duration  of  the  war;  War  Labor 
Board  to  arbitrate  disputes;   some  exceptions,    but  on  the  whole 
New  Jersey  labor  wholeheartedly  supported  war  mobilization  and 
production. 

M.    Jurisdictional  strikes  and  friction  between  the  A.  F.    of  L.    and  the 
C.I.O.    after  the  war;  General  Motors   strike  in  winter  of  1946  set 
pattern  for  labor-management  relations  in  the  postwar  period. 


Outstanding  Labor  Legislation  in  New  Jersey  (1883-1942): 

A.  Unions  freed  from  restrictions  against  combinations. 

B.  1892:     law  limiting  factory  work  to  fifty- five  hours  per  week; 
maximum  hours  set  for  women,    first  state  to  have  such  laws. 

C.  1911:     employers'   liability  laws,    first  state  to  have  them. 

D.  By  1929,    New  Jersey  had  forty-six  laws  regulating  the  age, 
employment,    safety,    health,    and  working  hours  in  all  places  used 
for  manufacturing,    including  laundry  work,    printing  plants, 
bakery  and  confectionery  establishments,    mines  and  quarries; 
laws  governing  employment  of  women  and  children;  Workmen's 
Compensation  Employment  Bureaus  at  Newark,    Jersey  City, 
Paterson,    Trenton,    Atlantic  City;  Department  of  Labor  had  12,  000 
industrial  establishments  under  its  jurisdiction  (Functions  of  the 
Branches  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Government,    issued  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Budget  Message,    MacCrellish  and  Quigley,    Trenton, 
1929). 

E.  1932:     Consumers  League  established  a  Labor  Standards  Committee, 

F.  1933:     State  Federation  of  Labor  in  co-operation  with  Consumers' 
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League,    League  of  Women  Voters,   Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
secured  minimum  wage  statute  and  maximum  hour  law  for  women. 

G.    1935:     similar  co-operation  worked  to  influence  state  legislature 
to  ratify  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment. 

H.    Struggle  with  Court  of  Chancery  against  granting  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes;  Anti- injunction  Bill  defeated  in  senate  in  1936. 

I.    Employment  service  transferred  from  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  (P.  L.    1936,    ch.    270, 
sect.    12);  put  back  in  1949  (see  below). 

J.    1941:     struggle  continued: 

1.  Forty-three  states  introduced  bills  affecting  employer  and 
employee. 

2.  "New  Jersey  Legislature  adopted  an  anti-injunction  act  (ch.    15) 
modeled  after  the  Federal  Norris-LaGuardia  Act;  new  media- 
tion agencies  set  up;  no  temporary  or  permanent  restraining 
order  may  be  issued  without  notice  unless  sufficiently  proved 
that  otherwise  substantial  and  irreparable  damage  to  property 
will  be  unavoidable.  " 

3.  Right  of  trial  by  jury;  judge  who  issued  injunction  may  not 
preside  at  trial. 

4.  "New  Jersey  Courts  have  since  refused  to  grant  an  injunction 
against  picketing  in  order  to  bring  about  the  closed  shop" 
(Monthly  Labor  Review,    U.S.    Dept.    of  Labor,    LIV,    Jan.    1942, 
76  and  79). 

K.    1941-1942: 

1.  "New  Jersey  the  only  state  in  the  union  except  Connecticut 
which  provides  100%   compensation  for  workers;  all  employers, 
except  farmers  and  those  employing  domestic  servants  are 
compelled  by  law  to  carry  insurance  for  the  protection  of 
regular  employees"  (New  Jersey  State  Government,    Supplement 
to  the  Budget  Message  of  the  Governor,    1942,    192-94). 

2.  Emergency  war  powers  of  many  states  passed  to  include  labor; 
in  New  Jersey  a  Labor  Commission  added  to  supervise  labor 
of  children  of  fourteen  years  or  older  for  agricultural  work; 
Act  of  1942  gave  Labor  Commission  emergency  powers  during 
the  war;   "Many  states  passed  much  more  stringent  controls 
than  New  Jersey     (Monthly  Labor  Review,    U.S.    Dept.    of  Labor, 
LIV,    May  1942,    1084-86). 


Important  Labor  Legislation  in  New  Jersey,    1944-1950  (Harry  C . 
Harper,    Commissioner,    Department  of  Labor  and  Industry): 

A.    Legislation,    1944: 
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1.  Created  legislative  committee  to  review  legislation  proposed 
on  labor,    rehabilitation,    workmen's  compensation,    unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  related  subjects. 

2.  Provided  elective  and  permissive  system  of  compensation  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  for  occupational  diseases 
silicosis  and  asbestosis. 

B.    Legislation,    1945: 

1.  Raised  the  ceiling  from  $200,  000  to  $1,  500,  000  on  the  so- 
called  One  Per  Cent  or  Second  Injury  Fund  to  pay  workmen's 
compensation  awards  for  total  permanent  disability  as  the 
result  of  a  second  injury. 

2.  Included  dermatitis  venenata  in  list  of  occupational  diseases 
under  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

3.  Revised  the  major  part  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
and  substantially  increased  the  benefits  payable;  maximum 
amount  per  week  was  increased  from  $20  to   $25;  number  of 
weeks  of  benefit  for  scheduled  permanent  total  and  permanent 
partial  disabilities  increased  an  average  of  28  percent;  forest 
fire  wardens  and  forest  fire  fighters  were  brought  under  the 
protection  of  the  act  and  a  provision  was  added  for  the  expedit- 
ing of  the  disposition  of  litigated  cases  by  specifying  that,    in 
cases  appealed,    determination  by  the  court  shall  be  made  with- 
in ninety  days  after  the  filing  of  the  transcript,    whether  or  not 
the  appeal  has  been  heard  or  argued. 

4.  Regulated  allowance  and  counsel  fees  in  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. 

5.  Raised  the  maximum  unemployment  compensation  from  $18  for 
18  weeks  to  $22  for  26  weeks,    for  total  unemployment;  also 
increased  the  maximum  amount  of  benefits  that  may  be  paid  an 
unemployed  person  in  a  single  benefit  year  from  the  present 
20%  to  33-l/3%   of  the  amount  of  wages  he  earned  in  his  pre- 
vious ("base")  year;  minimum  benefits  of  $9  per  week  for  10 
weeks,    for  total  unemployment;  overall  these  changes  in  the 
benefit  formula  mean  an  increase  of  approximately  50%  in  the 
number  of  weeks  of  potential  unemployment  protection  for  any 
eligible  person  in  New  Jersey. 

6.  Extended  coverage  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
employees    of  persons  employing  4  or  more,    rather  than  8  as 
formerly,    while  retaining  the  present  optional  coverage  for 
employers  below  the  minimum  size-of-firm  requirement; 
coverage  was  also  extended  to  all  maritime  workers. 

7.  Fixed  at  2.  7%   of  wages  payable  as  maximum  rate  of  employers' 
contribution  under  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

8.  Amended  language  of  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  in 
sundry  respects:     permitted  compensation  to  be  paid  persons 
receiving  workmen's  compensation  and  old  age  benefits;  per- 
mitted Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  to  remove  to 
itself  hearings  before  referees  involving  employer  protests; 
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governed  reciprocal  financial  arrangements  between  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission  and  United  States. 
9.    Created  Migrant  Labor  Division  in  the  State  Department  of 

Labor;  consisted  of  12  members  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  inspecting  and  policing  the  migrant  labor  camps  located  in 
the    state  with  respect  to  safety,    sanitation,    health,    labor  laws, 
education,    and  welfare. 

C.  Legislation,    1946: 

1.  Provided  workmen's  compensation  for  volunteer  firemen 
injured  while  on  duty  under  the  control  of  municipality  or  fire 
district. 

2.  Provided  procedure  for  settlement  of  public  utility  labor  dis- 
putes through  State  Mediation  Board,    and  the  naming  of  a  fact- 
finding board  by  governor  in  case  of  failure  of  such  negotiations. 

3.  Amended  Laws  of  1941  concerning  issuance  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes,    to  declare  certain  acts  lawful  in  matter  of 
public  policy. 

D.  Legislation,    1947: 

1.  Permitted  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  to  act  for  minors 
receiving  workmen's  compensation  awards  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  other  available  person. 

2.  Provided  for  special  benefits  to  veterans  receiving  subsistence 
payments  in    connection  with  educational  training  on  the  job. 

3.  Defined  "wages"  under  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  as 
first  $3,  000  paid  during  calendar  year  either  within  or  without 
the  state. 

4.  Amended  the  law  concerning  labor  disputes  in  public  utilities  to 
require  that  notice  of  intention  to  strike  or  lock-out  must  be 
given  to  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  the  other  party  to  the 
dispute;  provided  that  the  notice  may  not  be  served  before  the 
termination  of  collective  bargaining  agreement;   stated  it  shall 
be  the  duty  for  all  parties  to  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement 
during  such  60-day  period  and  provided  that  this  period  may  be 
extended  by  written  agreement  of  the  parties;  prohibits  any 
strike,    work  stoppage,    or  refusal  to  work  for  the  state,    after 
the  governor  has  taken  possession  of  any  public  utility,    for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  demands  of  employees   against  the  state; 
specifies  that  the  management  of  the  public  utility  and  the 
representatives  of  the  employees   shall  each  designate  one  per- 
son to  serve  on  the  board  of  arbitration,    and  that  the  two 

persons  so  designated  shall  choose  three  impartial  persons  as 
members. 

5.  Provided  penalties  of  $10,  000  per  day  for  strikes  by  unions  or 
lock-outs  by  public  utilities  in  violation  of  the  law;  also  provides 
that  any  person  violating  the  law  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
from  $250  to   $500  or  30  days  imprisonment  or  both,    and  that 
each  day's  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 
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6.  Changed  law  enacted  in  1946  and  amended  in  1947  relating  to 
labor  disputes  in  public  utilities  by  declaring  that  after  the 
state  has  taken  possession  of  a  public  utility,    it  shall  be  operat- 
ed as  a  state  facility  in  the  public  interest  and  as  a  govern- 
mental function;  provided  that  during  such  possession  the 
relationship  between  the  state  and  the  persons  employed  shall 
be  that  of  employer  and  employee;  gave  the  board  of  arbitration 
additional  subpoena  powers  and  provided  for  contempt  proceed- 
ings; made  orders  of  the  board  of  arbitration  effective  for  one 
year  unless  the  board  fixes  a  lesser  period;  provided  for  judi- 
cial review  of  the  findings,    decisions,    and  orders  of  the  board; 
made  the  fine  for  violation  applicable  to  any  officer  or  agent  of 
any  public  utility  or  labor  union,    instead  of  applicable  to  any 
person,    and  changes  the    $250  to   $500  fine  to  a  $25  to   $250 
fine;  eliminated  the  imprisonment  provision. 

7.  Established  at  the  State  University  an  Institute  of  Management 
and  Labor  Relations;   specifies  that  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
promote  harmony  and  co-operation  between  management  and 
labor,    and  directs  the  Institute  to  establish  at  convenient 
centers  throughout  the  state  programs  of  instruction  to  carry 
out  these  purposes. 

8.  Provided  public  school  facilities  be  available  to  children  of 
migrant  workers  and  other  children  domiciled. 

E.    Legislation,    1948: 

1.  Provided  that  to  obtain  compensation  benefits  for  an  occupa- 
tional disease,    employee  must  notify  employer  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  such  disease  within  90  days  after  the  employee  knew  or 
should  have  known  the  nature  of  his  disability. 

2.  Permitted  claimant  for  compensation  for  occupational  disease 
to  file  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  at  Trenton 
within  two  years,    rather  than  one  year  as  formerly,    from  the 
date  on  which  the  employee  ceased  to  be  exposed  to  the  disease, 
or  within  one  year  after  the  employee  knew  or  should  have 
known  the  nature  of  his  disability  and  its  relation  to  his  employ- 
ment. 

3.  Specifically  stated  that  notwithstanding  above  provisions,    all 
claims  for  compensation  for  occupational  diseases  shall  be 
forever  barred,    unless   a  petition  is  filed  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Bureau  in  Trenton  within  five  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  employee  ceased  to  be  exposed  to  the  disease. 

4.  Permitted  claim  for  death  to  be  made  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  last  payment  to  the  employee,    even  though  such 
period  of  two  years  extends  beyond  the  five-year  period. 

5.  Established  a  system  of  disability  insurance  under  which 
workers  whose  loss  of  wages  is  due  to  illness  or  accident  not 
covered  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  may  receive 
weekly  benefits;  provided  that  compensation  shall  not  be  pay- 
able for  disability  resulting  from  pregnancy,    for  any  period  of 
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disability  due  to  a  willfully  and  intentionally  self-inflicted 
injury,    or  for  any  period  during  which  the  claimant  is  paid 
wages;   required  waiting  period  of  7  days. 

6.  Provided  that  the  weekly  benefit  payable  to  a  disabled  employee 
shall  be  l/22  of  the  highest  total  wages  he  received  during  13 
weeks  of  past  year,    but  specified  that  maximum  benefits  shall 
not  be  more  than  $22  per  week  nor  less  than  $9  per  week; 
limited  total  benefits  during  one  year  to  either  l/3  of  the 
employee's  annual  wage  or  26  times  his  weekly  benefit  rate, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,    but  specified  that  the  total  benefits 
shall  not  be  less  than  10  times  the  weekly  benefit  rate;  provided 
that  a  worker   shall  be  ineligible  for  disability  benefits  for  any 
week  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  unemployment  compen- 
sation or  workmen's  compensation  benefits  under  the  New 
Jersey  law  or  the  law  of  any  other  state  or  Federal  government; 
establishes  a  disability  benefit  fund  financed  by  payments 
required  from  employer  and  employees;  provided  that  payments 
under  the  act  are  to  be  payable  25  weeks  after  the  date  when  the 
contributions  to  the  fund  began  (Jan.    1,    1949). 

7.  Authorized  private  plan  by  employers  for  the  payment  of  dis- 
ability benefits  in  place  of  the  state  plan;   specified  that  in  such 
cases  employees  are  to  receive  benefits  equal  to  those  payable 
under  the  state  plan. 

8.  Provided  that  the  one- cent  tax  on  employees'  wages  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  be  hereafter  paid  into  State  Disability 
Fund  to  pay  cash  benefits  payable  under  provisions  of  Chapter 
110,    Laws  of  1948  (Temporary  Disability  Benefits  Law). 

9.  Established  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  as  a  principal 
department  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  state  government; 
provided  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  head 
department,    appointed  by  the  governor  with  senate  confirmation, 
to  serve  at  pleasure  of  governor;  established  in  department  the 
following  divisions:     labor,    workmen's  compensation,    employ- 
ment security;  transferred  to  new  department  functions   of  exist- 
ing Department  of  Labor,    Commissioner  of  Labor,    Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Commission  and  its  executive  director, 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau,    Migrant  Labor  Bureau, 
State  Board  of  Mediation,    New  Jersey  State  Employment  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission. 

F.    Legislation,    1949: 

1.  Regulated  the  sale  and  dispensing  of  gasoline  and  other  inflam- 
mable liquid  at  retail  filling  and  service   stations  and  made  it 
unlawful  for  customer  to  operate  equipment;  enforced  by  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industry. 

2.  Combined  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  former  Civil  Rights 
Law  and  the  law  against  discrimination  in  employment  (1947); 
consolidated  and  unified  procedure  and  placed  administration 
under  a  single  administrative  agency;  renamed  the  State 
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Council  of  the  Division  against  Discrimination  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  separated  the  Division  into  two  sections,    one  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  the  other  with  the  administration  of  the  law  against 
other  unlawful  discrimination  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  in 
public  places  because  of  color,    creed,    or  nationality. 
Amended  chapter  38  of  1946  and  chapter  47  of  1947,    which 
regulates  the  labor  disputes  in  public  utilities;  repealed  section 
that  directed  the  Board  of  Arbitration  to  make  written  findings 
of  fact  and  a  written  decision  and  order  based  upon  the  issues 
in  each  case;  in  place  of  such  general  provision,    set  standards 
for  the  guidance  of  the  arbitrators  in  making  their  decision,    and 
order  on  specified  factors  including  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  public,    comparisons  of  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  in  industries  in   general,    and  in  public  utilities  in 
particular;  effect  of  technological  changes  and  unique  skills; 
other  factors  normally  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
wages,    hours,    and  conditions  of  employment  through  collective 
bargaining,    or  mediation  processes;  provided,    as  did  the  former 
section,    that  the  findings  of  fact,    decision,    and  order  of  the 
board  shall  be  filed  within  30  days  after  submission  of  the 
issues,    or  within  such  additional  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board;  directed  the  Board  to  file  one  copy  of  the  findings, 
decision,    and  order  with  the  governor,    one  with  each  party  to 
the  dispute,    and  another  with  the  State  Board  of  Mediation. 


Labor- Management  Co-operation  as  Fostered  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  since  World  War  II: 

A.      Labor- Management  Institute  (ch.    307,    Laws  of  1947)  June  19: 

1.  "An  Act  to  establish  at  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey 
maintained  by  the  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College  in  New  Jersey 
an  Institute  of  Management  and  Labor  Relations,    to  prescribe 
the  purpose  and  manner  of  its  operation  and  to  provide  an 
appropriation  therefor";  State  University  authorized  to  expend 
up  to   $50,  000  from  the  appropriations  made  by  the  state  to  the 
university,    to  carry  out  the  Act. 

2.  Provisions  of  the  Act: 

a.  To  promote  harmony  and  co-operation  between  labor  and 
management. 

b.  To  establish  centers  of  instruction  throughout  the  state: 
classes,    lectures,    conferences,    institutes,    demonstrations, 
forums,    and  other  services. 

c.  Tuition- free  to  residents  of  the  state,    but  charge  may  be 
made  for  registration  and  incidentals. 

d.  Research  in  the  field  of  management  and  labor  relations  to 
develop  new  materials  and  techniques;  university  to  appoint 
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a  Council  consisting  of  representatives  of  labor,    manage- 
ment,   and  the  public  in  equal  numbers. 

3.  Results,    1948-1950: 

a.  Public  classes  in  15  communities  of  the  state. 

b.  Speakers,    panels,    debates,    forums  in  12  state  communities; 
such  topics  as:     How  can  management  and  labor  work 
together?     The  human  element  in  industrial  relations;  and 
How  we   settle  industrial  disputes. 

c.  Approximately  22,132  workers  in  New  Jersey  were  reached 
from  Sept.    15,    1947  to  June  30,    1949. 

d.  Consultation  service. 

4.  Courses  offered  include:     Collective  bargaining,    Conciliation 
and  mediation  of  industrial  disputes,    History  of  American 
labor,    Social  security,    Job  evaluation,    Labor  laws,    Safety, 
Union  organization,    Management  organization,    Handling  griev- 
ances,   Economic  problems. 

5.  Co-operating  unions:     New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor 
(A.  F.    of  L.  );  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  and 
independent  unions. 

B.    Management  program,    1949-1950: 

1.  "Presentations  and  discussions  of  background,    philosophy  and 
administration  of  employee  and  union  relations  within  a 
company";  modern  organization  and  management  improving 
union  relations. 

2.  Participating  organizations:     from  January,    1948  to  June,    1949 
the  management  program  held  99  courses  with  55  companies; 
picked  at  random  are  the  following:     American  Cyanamid; 

L.    Bamberger  at  Newark;  Brunswick  Laundry,    Jersey  City; 
DeLaval  Steam  Turbine,    Trenton;  Gould  &  Eberhardt,    Irving- 
ton;  Irvington  National  Bank;  Koppers  Co.  ,    Kearny;  Mutual 
Chemical  Co.  ,    Jersey  City;  Personal  Products  Co.  ,    Milltown; 
Reliable  Tool  Co.  ,    Irvington;  Service  Machine  Co.  ,    Elizabeth; 
Star  Porcelain  Co.  ,    Trenton;  Vita-Var  Corp.  ,    Newark; 
Western  Electric  Co.  ,    Kearny. 


State  Department  of  Labor,  1904-1948  (New  Jersey  State  Government, 
Supplement  to  the  Budget  Messages  of  the  Governor;  James  A.  T. 
Gribbin,    Report  for  1948-19507: 

A.    Establishment  in  1904: 

1.  Concerned  with  safety  to  life  and  limb  of  the  workers  of  New 
Jersey  engaged  in  factories,    workshops,    printeries,    mills, 
laundries,    mines,    quarries. 

2.  Regulations  concerning  age  and  hours  of  employment  of  minors 
and  women  in  mercantile  establishments,    bakeries,    and 
agriculture,    which  by  law  or  statute  come  under  the  depart- 
ment. 
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B.  Organization  in  1943-1944;  Commissioner  of  Labor  with  Deputy 
Commissioner  administered  the  following  bureaus: 

General  inspection  Workmen's  compensation 

Structural  inspection  Statistics  and  records 

Explosives  Engineers,    steam  boilers 

Electrical  equipment  Refrigeration 

Mechanical  equipment  Private  employment 

Hygiene,    sanitation,    mines  Minimum  wages 
Women  and  children's  work 

C.  Illustrations  of  Department  of  Labor's   activities,    1904-1948: 

1.  Homeworkers  estimated  from  12  to  15  thousand;  average 
family  income  low;  in  1937  survey  showed  34,  000  women  and 
children  with  less  than  $5  weekly,    292,  000  with  less  than  $7 
weekly. 

2.  World  War  II  added  tremendous  responsibility  for  the  State 
Department  of  Labor,    with  15,  000  establishments  under  its 
supervision,    an  increase  of  3,  000  since  the  period  1929-1941; 
all  Federal  contracts   subject  to  Federal  supervision. 

3.  Regulated  (under  law)  industry;  licensed  operators;  enforced 
health  standards;  twenty- five  inspectors. 

4.  Minimum  wages  enforced. 

5.  Child  labor  laws   supervised;  labor  has  fought  for  child  labor 
laws  and  laws  protecting  women  in  industry. 

6.  Workmen's  compensation  provided  100%  compensation.      First 
state  in  nation  to  have  complete  coverage. 


State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry:     Its  Organization,    Duties, 
Functions  and   Regulations,    1948-1950  (James  A.  T.    Gribbin,    Deputy 
Director,    Division  of  Labor,    Chief,    Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Records). 
Chapter  446,    Laws  of  1948,    created  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  as  a  principal  department  in  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  state  government;  the  administrator  and  head  of  the  department 
is  designated  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  is 
appointed  by  the  governor,    with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor  during  the  governor's  term 
of  office  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  commis- 
sioner's successor;  the  director  of  each  division  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,    with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,    and  serves 
during  the  term  of  the  governor;  there  is  established  in  the    Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  a  Division  of  Labor,    a  Division  of  Work- 
men's Compensation,    and  a  Division  of  Employment  Security: 

A.    Division  of  Labor;  the  following  bureaus  are  illustrative: 

1.    The  following  were  formerly  established  as  divisions  in  the 
Department  of  Labor:     engineering  and  safety;   statistics  and 
records;  engineers'   and  firemen's  license;   steam  boiler  and 
refrigerating;  plant  inspection;  wage  and  hour;  mediation;   and 
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migrant  labor. 
2.    State  Commission  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Physically  Handi- 
capped Persons,    which  had  previously  existed  as  an  independent 
commission,    in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  74, 
Laws  of  1919: 

a.  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  Safety: 

(1)  Activities  of  the  Department  dealing  with  engineering, 
inspections,    safety,    child  and  female  labor,    mercantile 
establishments,    explosives,    and  industrial  homework, 
carried  on  through  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  Safety. 

(2)  Work  of  the  Bureau  divided  into  several  sections: 

(a)  Women  and  children:     enforcement  of  all  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  and  the  investigation  and  study  of  special 
problems  connected  with  the  labor  of  women  and 
children,    including  an  annual  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner containing  recommendations  for  betterment. 
The  work  of  this  section  includes  the  enforcement  of 
the  Minimum  Age  Law  for  children  in  certain  indus- 
tries; the  enforcement  of  the  hours  of  employment  for 
children;  the  enforcement  of  the  law  dealing  with 
working  papers;  the   enforcement  of  the  law  dealing 
with  the  employment  and  hours  of  women. 

(b)  General  and  structural  inspection  and  explosives: 
the  work  of  this  section  includes  the  supervision  of 
all  work  relating  to  plans  for  the  erection,    construc- 
tion,   or  alteration  of  buildings,    elevators,    and  fire 
escapes,    and  installation  of  devices  and  equipment 
for  fire  protection;  inspection  of  the  manufacture, 
storage,    and  transportation  of  explosives. 

(c)  Hygiene,    sanitation  and  mine  inspection:     the  work  of 
this  section  pertains  to  safety  and  sanitation  in  indus- 
try and  includes  the  elimination  of  dust,    fumes,    and 
excessive  heat  in  industrial  operation,    the  investiga- 
tion of  occupational  diseases,    the  ventilation  and 
sanitation  of  factories,    mills,    bakeries,    workshops, 
and  places  where  goods  are  manufactured,    the 
inspection  of  mines,    quarries,    tunnels,    and  caissons, 
and  the  direction  of  industrial  safety  education.      The 
Bureau  makes  regulations  concerning  the  fire  escapes 
and  fire  protection,    elevators,    and  carries  out  the 
law  dealing  with  homework  and  sweat-shops,    and 
issues  licenses  for  work  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
provisions  of  the   "Homework  Law.  " 

b.  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Records: 

(l)  Originally  created  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  chapter 
105,    Laws  of  1878,    "To  collect,    assort,    systemize,    and 
present  in  reports,    statistical  details  relating  to  all 
department  of  labor  in  the  State,    especially  those 
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relating  to  the  commercial,    industrial,    social,    educa- 
tional and  sanitary  conditions  of  wage  earners,    and  in 
all  suitable  and  lawful  ways  to  foster  and  enlarge  our 
manufacturing  and  every  other  form  of  productive  indus- 
try,   with  a  view  to  their  permanent  establishment  upon  a 
prosperous  basis  both  to  employer  and  employee.  " 
(2)  Bureau  merged  (1915)  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
(P.  L.  1915,    ch.    351)  and  since  then  work  of  Bureau 
completely  reorganized. 

c.  State  Board  of  Mediation: 

(1)  Consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,    for  terms  of 
three  years;  of  such  members,    two  represent  employees, 
two  employers,    and  three  the  public. 

(2)  Objectives:     to  take  steps  to  carry  out  the  public  policy 
which  has  been  declared  "  .  .  .that  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  state  are  served  by  the  prevention  of 
prompt  settlement  or  labor  disputes;  that  strikes  and 
lock-outs  and  other  forms  of  industrial  strife,    regard- 
less where  the  merits  of  the  controversy  lie,    are  forces 
productive  ultimately  of  economic  waste;  that  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  consumers  and  the  people  of 
the  state,    while  not  direct  parties  thereto,    should  always 
be  considered,    respected  and  protected;  and  that  the 
voluntary  mediation  of  such  disputes  under  the  guidance 
of  a  governmental  agency  will  tend  to  promote  permanent 
industrial  peace  and  the  health,    welfare,    comfort  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  state";  to  this  end  the  Board 
endeavors,    wherever  possible,    to  mediate  in  and 
arbitrate  all  industrial  disputes. 

(3)  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Board  is  the 
Secretary. 

d.  Bureau  of  Migrant  Labor: 

(1)  Consists  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,    the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  Industry,    the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture,   the  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,    the 
Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment,   the  Superintendent  of  State  Police  and  the  Director 
of  Health,    or  their  deputies,    all  ex- officio,    and  five 
additional  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,    for  the  term 

of  five  years;  two  of  these  five  members  are  appointed 
from  representatives  of  farmers,    one  from  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor. 

(2)  Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inspecting  and  policing 
the  migrant  labor  camps  located  in  the  state  with  respect 
to  safety,    sanitation,    labor  laws,    health,    education,    and 
welfare;  the  Board  has  the  power,    in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
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Development,    to  erect  experimental  migrant  camps.     It 

is  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  to  set  standards 

applicable  to  migrant  camps. 
(3)  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Bureau  is  the 

Director. 
State  Rehabilitation  Commission: 

(1)  The  State  Commission  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Physically- 
Handicapped  Persons  consists  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,    the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry,    the 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,    and  five  other  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,    for  a  term  of  three  years;  of  the  five  members 
appointed  by  the  governor,    one  is  to  be  a  representative 
of  employers,    one  a  representative  of  organized  labor, 
two  (one  of  •whom  shall  be  a  woman)  are  chosen  because 
of  their  special  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  problem 
of  the  care,    treatment,    and  education  of  crippled 
children. 

(2)  "Physically  handicapped"  means  any  person  who  by 
reason  of  physical  defect  or  infirmity,    whether  congen- 
ital or  acquired  by  accident,    injury,    or  disease,    is  or 
may  be  expected  to  be  totally  or  partially  incapacitated 
for  education  or  for  remunerative  occupation;  this 
definition  does  not  include  aged  or  helpless  persons 
requiring  permanent  custodial  care,    blind  persons  under 
the  care  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,    deaf  persons 
under  the  care  of  the  State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
epileptics,    or  feeble-minded  persons  who,    in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  are  not  susceptible  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

(3)  The  Commission  has  power  to  make  surveys  to  ascertain 
the  number  and  condition  of  physically  handicapped 
persons  within  the  state;  to  arrange  for  care  and  treat- 
ment to  determine  who  is  susceptible  of  rehabilitation 
and  to  provide  steps  for  such  rehabilitation;  to  arrange 
for  therapeutic  treatment;  to  procure  and  furnish  artifi- 
cial limbs  and  other  orthopaedic  and  prosthetic 
appliances;  to  establish,    maintain,    and  operate,    in  one 

of  the  first-class  cities  of  the  state,    a  school  to  be  known 
as  the   "New  Jersey  Memorial  School  for  Rehabilitation"; 
to  provide  maintenance  course  during  period  of  training; 
to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try in  the  placement  in  remunerative  employment  of 
physically  handicapped  persons;  and  to  make  surveys  to 
ascertain  the  occupations  in  which  physically  handicapped 
persons  can  enter  into  remunerative  employment,    and  to 
determine  what  practical  changes  and  adjustments  in 
industrial  operations  and  practices  may  make  such 
employment  possible. 
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(4)  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Division  is  the 
Director. 

B.  Division  of  Workmen's  Compensation: 

1.  The  act  reorganizing  the  Department  of  Labor  established  the 
former  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation  as  the  Division  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry. 

2.  The  Division  is   responsible  for  the  administration  of  Title 
34:  15  of  the  Revised  Statutes,    which  is  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law. 

3.  The  director  of  the  Division  of  Workmen's  Compensation  is  the 
administrative  head  and  also  secretary  of  the  division,    and 
directs  and  supervises  the  activities  of  all  deputies  and  other 
employees . 

4.  New  Jersey  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  which  provides  one 
hundred  percent  coverage  of  workers;  all  employers,    excepting 
those  of  farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants,    are  required  by 
law  to  carry  insurance  for  the  protection  of  their  regular 
employees;  the  latter,    however,    may  elect  to  purchase  such 
insurance  if  they  so  desire: 

a.  The  employer  must  furnish  reasonable  medical  and  hospital 
service . 

b.  No  compensation  is  payable  until  after  the  injured  has  been 
disabled  for  seven  days,    whether  these  days  be  consecutive 
or  not;  if  disability  extends  beyond  four  weeks,    compensa- 
tion is  payable  for  this   seven-day  period,    called  the  waiting 
period,    and,    if  at  any  time  thereafter  disability  is  suffered, 
compensation  is  payable,    but  not  beyond  three  hundred 
weeks  for  temporary  disability. 

c.  Compensation  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  wage  at  time  of 
accident,    but  no  weekly  compensation  shall  be  greater  than 
$25,    nor  less  than   $10  except  in  certain  death  cases  and 
certain  total  disability  cases. 

d.  In  the  event  of  amputation,    or  other  permanent  injury, 
further  compensation,    at  the   same  rate  is  to  be  paid;  this 
is  over  and  above  what  the  employee  may  be  earning  after 
resuming  work. 

e.  A  person  suffering  the  loss  of  an  arm,    hand,    foot,    leg,    or 
eye  may  receive  62-2/3%   of  his  weekly  wage  for  varying 
periods. 

f  .    In  case  of  accidental  death,    dependents  may  receive  66-2/3% 
of  the  wages  of  the  deceased,    up  to   $25  per  week  for  three 
hundred  weeks,    until  the  youngest  dependent  is  18  years  of 
age. 

C.  Division  of  Employment  Security: 

1.    Chapter  446,    Laws  of  1948,    creating  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,    created  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  and 
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placed  therein  the  duties,    powers,    and  functions  of  the  former 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,    the  State  Employ- 
ment Service,    and  the  Temporary  Disability  Benefits  Bureau. 
The  Division  of  Employment  Security  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  of  New 
Jersey  (R.S.    41:21)  and  the  Temporary  Disability  Benefits  Law 
(chapter  110,    P.  L.    1948);  in  addition,    the  Division  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Employment  Service, 
with  its  local  offices  throughout  the  state. 

a.  There  is  within  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  an 
Employment  Security  Council  of  seven  members,    not  more 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party;  two 

of  the  seven  members  are  to  be  representatives  of  employers, 
two  of  employees,    and  three  of  the  general  public;  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  advice    and  consent  of  the  senate  for  terms  of  four  years. 

b.  The  Employment  Security  Council  is  to  consult  and  advise 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  with  respect  to  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Law. 

c.  There  is  also  within  the  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Disability  Benefits  consisting  of  the 
following:     four  representatives  of  labor,    two  of  employers, 
two  of  the  insurance  industry,    and  two  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion appointed  by  the  governor,    with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,    for  terms  of  five  years;  in  addition,    the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Division  and  the  Commissioners 

of  Banking  and  Insurance  and  of  Labor  and  Industry  are 
ex- officio  members. 

d.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Disability  Benefits  has  the  power 
to  study  the  administration  and  operation  of  this  act  and  to 
aid  the  Division  in  formulating  policies,    rules,    and  regula- 
tions,   and  consults  and  advises  with  the  Executive  Director, 
and  makes  recommendations  to  the  governor  and  legislature 
for  legislation  or  administration  necessary  or  desirable  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Law  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  eligible  unemployed  workers  on  the  basis 
of  earnings  in  employment  covered  by  the  law: 

a.  Unemployment  insurance  is  paid  for  total  or  partial  unem- 
ployment; for  total  unemployment  the  amount  payable  ranges 
from  $9  weekly  to  a  maximum  of  $22  with  a  minimum  dura- 
tion of  10  weeks  and  a  maximum  of  26  weeks;  partial  unem- 
ployment weekly  benefits  are  reduced  proportionately;  all 
claimants  must  serve  a  one-week  waiting  period  in  each 
benefit  year. 

b.  Employers  pay  contributions  at  varying  rates  ranging  from 
.  3  of  1%  to  3.  6%  of  taxable  payrolls,  the  contributions  rate 
being  based  on  experience  rating  factors,    including  the 
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amount  of  unemployment  benefit  charges  made  against  the 
individual  employer's  account  as  a  result  of  separations 
from  employment;  employees  in  New  Jersey  also  contribute, 
paying  at  the  rate  of  1/4  of  1%  for  unemployment  insurance. 

4.  The  Disability  Insurance  Service    of  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  operates  under  the  Temporary  Disability  Benefits  Law 
which  provides  a  compulsory  system  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  for  sickness  or  disability  in  amounts  the  same  as  for 
unemployment  insurance  for  both  employed  and  unemployed 
workers. 

a.  An  employer  may,    through  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  his 
workers,    provide  disability  insurance  under  the  Private 
Plan,    but  the  cost  to  the  worker  must  not  exceed  3/4  of  1% 
contribution  to  the  State  Disability  Benefits  Fund,    and  the 
employer  contributes  l/4  of  1%. 

b.  The  disability  insurance  program  is  designed  to  provide 
protection  for  illnesses  and  disabilities  not  covered  by  Work- 
men's Compensation,    and  in  most  instances  occurring  off 
the  job. 

c.  The  disability  insurance  claimant  must  be  under  the  care  of 
a  legally  licensed  physician  or  dentist,    and  must  have  earned 
wages  in  employment  covered  by  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Law;   state  plan  claims  for  disability  insurance  are 
filed  by  mail  with  the  Disability  Insurance  Service. 

5.  The  Division  of  Employment  Security  also  operates  the  New 
Jersey  State  Employment  Service,    thirty- six  local  offices 
throughout  the  state  serving  as  points  for  registration  of 
workers  for  jobs  and  for  the  filing  of  claims  for  unemployment 
insurance;  first  emphasis  of  the  Employment  Service  is  placed 
upon  placement  of  qualified  workers  in  suitable  jobs. 

6.  Within  the  framework  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
there  is  a  Board  of  Review  of  three  employees,    appointed  by 
the  Director,    subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner,    and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law,    and 
its  Appeal  Tribunal;   separate  and  apart  from  the  unemployment 
and  disability  insurance  services,    the  Board  of  Review  and  its 
Appeal  Tribunal  hear  the  appeals  of  workers  and  employers 
from  determinations  of  the  Unemployment  and  Disability 
deputies. 


Political  Activity  of  Organized  Labor  in  New  Jersey  since  the  Civil 
War  Period: 

A.  1877:     formation  of  Socialist-Labor  Party  at  Newark. 

B.  1882:    Peter  Maguire  of  Camden  and  Matthew  Maguire  of  Jersey 
City  campaigned  for  an  official  Labor  Day. 
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C.  1887:     Labor  Day  law  passed  in  New  Jersey;  second  in  the  United 
States;  J.    P.    McDonnell's  influence;  this  law  of  great  national 
significance  since  it  was  a  real  recognition  of  labor's  position  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  country;  Labor  Day  was  the  second 
holiday  to  become  a  legal  holiday. 

D.  Until  1935,    labor  in  New  Jersey  allied  with  either  Republican  or 
Democratic  party. 

E.  1935:     Labor  Party  tickets  in  Essex  and  Passaic  counties. 

F.  1936:     Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,    a  loose  national  organization; 
independent  in  the  state: 

1.  Endorsed  Vincent  J.    Murphy  for  Mayor  of  Newark. 

2.  Proposed  a  State  Labor  Party. 

3.  Active  part  in  the  Roosevelt  campaign  in  1936. 

4.  First  annual  state   convention  in  Newark  in  1937. 

G.  1940:     John  L.    Lewis  supported  Willkie;  New  Jersey  Labor's 
Non-Partisan  League  continued  to  support  Roosevelt. 

H.    1941:    Labor's  Non-Partisan  League,    in  order  to  be  free  from 

national  organization,    changed  name  to  American  Labor  League  of 
New  Jersey: 

1 .  Practically  every  C.  I.  O.    local  union  and  many  A.  F.    of  L. 
affiliated  with  it. 

2.  Program  of  political  action  in  the  C.I.O.    included  plans  for  a 
labor  party  in  New  Jersey;  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  labor  party 
temporarily  during  the  period  of  World  War  II,    in  the  interest 
of  national  unity. 

I.    1944:     Vincent  J.    Murphy,    Executive  Secretary  of  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Labor,    and  Mayor  of  Newark,    became  candi- 
date for  governor  of  New  Jersey  on  Democratic  ticket;  not  elected. 

J.    Supported  Franklin  D.    Roosevelt  for  fourth  term. 

K.    Supported  Harry  S.    Truman  and  the  "Fair  Deal"  (1948-1952). 


Migratory  Agricultural  Labor  in  New  Jersey  (Elma  Lawson  Johnston, 
Hostility  Waning  to  State's  Migrant  Labor  Camps,  Trenton  Sunday 
Time s - Adve r ti s e r ,    June  21,    1942;  material  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  to  which  reference  is  made 
throughout  the  text;  officers  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  permitted  analysis  and  quotation  from  correspondence  and 
unpublished  documents  in  their  files;  they  read  the  typescript  and 
made  valuable  suggestions  for  its  content): 
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A.  Approximately  10,  000  migrants  needed  from  May  to  November: 
12%   of  farm  labor  in  New  Jersey  migrant;  berries,    fruit,    and 
vegetables  in  central  and  southern  New  Jersey  harvested  by 
migrants  in  normal  times. 

B.  Social  problems  resulting  from  migrant  labor: 

1.  Housing:     inadequate  provision  on  small  farms. 

2.  Health:     migrant  borne  epidemics  affect  whole  community. 

3.  Education  of  the  children. 

C.  Migrant  worker  not  a  "hobo";  the  destitute  of  both  urban  and 
agricultural  sections  forced  by  necessity  to  follow  the  crops  to 
earn  a  bare  living;  industrialized  farms  also  use  southern  migrant 
labor  and  Negroes,    and  Italians  from  Philadelphia;   system  of 
hiring  before  World  War  II  not  regulated  by  government;  the 
"padrone"  system:     "Middlemen"  in  agricultural  recruiting,    who 
made  a  profit  in  this  type  of  labor  much  as  the  commission 
merchant  in  the  food  market. 

D.  Inadequate  state  provision  for  medical  care,    housing,    recreation, 
and  education: 

1.  In  1943  the  state  legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring  boards  of 
education  to  admit  the  children  of  migratory  laborers  into  the 
schools  for  the  duration  of  the  war  (Annual  Report  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,    June  30,    1943,    p.    16);  this  was  an  emer- 
gency solution. 

2.  1947  (ch.    38):    provided  public  school  facilities  be  made  avail- 
able to  children  of  migrant  workers  and  other  children 
domiciled. 

E.  Beginning  in  1935,    Federal  Farm  Security  Association  built  F.S.  A. 
camps  for  Negroes;  a  colony  of  tents  and  cabins  for  summer  use; 
government  supervised  health,    food,    and  recreation;  curtailed 
padrone  system;  agency  discontinued  in  1943  and  Federal  assist- 
ance placed  under  War  Food  Administration: 

1.  Camps  at  Bridgeton,  Swedesboro,  Stevens  Station  followed  by 
many  others;  accommodations  for  from  three  to  four  hundred 
workers  at  each  camp. 

2.  Government  also  helped  migrants  find  living  places  on  farms. 

F.  Nearby  communities  sometimes  hostile  to  the  influx  of  migrant 
laborers  because: 

1.  Laborer  not  a  taxpayer,    yet  his  presence  imposed  additional 
burdens  on  communities. 

2.  Communities  aware  that  the  migrant  was  sometimes  respon- 
sible for  crimes;  but   they    were  not  informed  that  these 
offenders  had  had  little  provision  for  normal  recreation  and 
few  facilities  for  education  of  their  children  while  in  the  state. 

3.  Residents  in  some  communities  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
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the  fact  that  New  Jersey  lacks  sufficient  native  agricultural 
labor,    even  in  time  of  peace,    and  is  dependent  upon  the 
importation  of  labor  from  other  states  during  the  harvest 
season. 
4.    Successful  efforts  to  co-ordinate  local,    state,    and  Federal 

agencies  to  solve  the  many  complex  problems  of  migrant  labor 
had  not  been  made  by  1944. 

G.    State  laws  to  prevent  farm  labor  migrating  to  other  states; 

Florida  proposal  to  guarantee  work  for  whole  year  or  to  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  farm  labor  (1943);   such  laws  limiting 
any  citizen's  right  to  move  freely  anywhere  in  U.S.    declared 
unconstitutional  by  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  ;  Citizenship  is  a 
Federal  condition. 

H.    Migratory  labor  problems  during  World  War  II: 

1.  New  Jersey  farmers  in  1943  increased  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion 21%  over  1942,    as  part  of  the  war  effort;  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,    War  Manpower  Commission,    issued  a 
memorandum,    May  17,    1943,    stating  that  "South  Jersey 
combined  industrial  and  agricultural  needs  of  the  war  effort  to 
a  greater  degree  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country"; 
the  lack  of  density  of  population  meant  that  the  labor  force 
must  be  drawn  from  a  distance  (War  Manpower  Commission, 
United  States  Employment  Service,    Report  to  the  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies,    May  17,    1943);  in  peacetime  as 
well  as  in  war,    the  migratory  labor  problem  is  permanent  for 
the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  On  Feb.    14,    1944,    by  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  (P.  L.    229, 
78th  Congress)  Congress   authorized  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion to  develop  co-operative  relationships  and  contracts  with 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  meet- 
ing agricultural  needs  (Extension  Service  through  the  counties); 
farm-labor  committees  ascertained  the  specific  needs,    number 
and  kind  of  labor,    and  requisitioned  supply  from  W.  F.  A.  ;  the 
W.F.A.    recruited,    transported,    housed,    and  fed  the  workers 
and  provided  medical  care,    while  the    Extension  Service 
actually  placed  them  on  the  farms;  this  arrangement  between 
Federal  and  state  groups  promised  smoother  co-operation. 

3.  Situation  had  become  serious  when  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion abandoned  by  Congress  (1942)  at  a  time  when  Federal 
government  was  contracting  for  Jamaican  and  Bahamian  labor. 
Caused  increased  strain  on  facilities  and  services  which  had 
not  been  adequate  for  native  migrants. 

4.  Responsibility  assumed  by  the  Federal  government  toward 
migrant  labor  in  New  Jersey  during  the  war  (Charles  S.    New- 
berry M.  D.,    Senior  Medical  Officer,    War  Food  Administration, 
Department  of  Labor,    Upper  Darby,    Pa.  ,    Report  to  Dr.    Ellen 
C.    Potter): 
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a.  Year-round  workers:     persons  and  their  families  whose 
transportation  to  New  Jersey  had  been  furnished  by  the 
United  States  at  the  request  of  specific  individual  farmers  to 
live  on  their  farms  in  their  employ  as  permanent  residents 
of  the  community;  described  as  in  good  health  when  arriving 
in  New  Jersey;  eligible  for  medical  care  by  Federal  loan 
assistance;  could  secure  care  by  communicating  with  county 
supervisors,    but  very  often  the  supervisors  failed  to  know 
the  sources  of  help. 

b.  Seasonal  farm  workers:     contract  between  United  States 
government  and  governments  of  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama 
Islands;  United  States  assumed  responsibility  for  medical 
care  of  workers  during  their  stay  in  the  United  Statesr 

(1)  Housing:     in  camps  maintained  by  War  Food  Administra- 
tion,   Office  of  Labor,    after  1942;  camps  maintained  or 
under  a  state  agency;  and  on  individual  farms. 

(2)  Farm  labor  supply  centers  maintained  by  War  Food 
Administration;  barred  from  new  construction  work 
during  war;  foreign  workers  not  moved  into  the  state 
until  proof  of  need  by  state  and  local  farm  agencies;  often 
necessary  to  move  labor  without  proper  notice. 

Conditions  in  migrant  labor  camps  during  the  War  (Report,    War 
Food  Administration,    Office  of  Labor,    Upper  Darby,    Pa.  ,    to 
William  J.    Ellis,    late  Commissioner  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies;  Report  by  Maude  H.    Fullmer,    Field  Representative, 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  to  Dr.    Ellen  C.    Potter, 
Chairman,    State  Child  Care  Committee,    June  14,    1943): 

a.  Labor  camps  called  labor  supply  centers. 

b.  More  than  one-half  of  the  old  community  of  American  labor 
vacated  from  their  wooden  structures  and  moved  into  tents 
in  order  that  Jamaican  and  Bahamian  laborers  (under  con- 
tract of  United  States  government)  might  occupy  the  wooden 
structures. 

c.  Inadequate  care  of  living  requirements:     overcrowded  and 
unsanitary;   sometimes  more  than  one  family  in  a  tent,    one 
occupying  it  during  the  day,    the  other  at  night. 

d.  Medical  care  inadequate  or  at  too  great  distance. 

e.  Food:     farms  provided  workers  with  two  meals  a  day,   but  no 
provision  for  children;  no  provision  for  cooking  in  tents. 

f  .    Sanitary  conditions  below  minimum  standards  of  decency  in 
several  camps. 

g.    No  care  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

h.    Administrative  personnel  (camp  managers)  depleted  by  the 
draft;  in  some  camps  there  were  no  supervisors. 

i  .    Government  camps  housed  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the 
non-resident  labor  present  in  New  Jersey;  those  at  camps 
immunized  against  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox,    and  had 
received  serological  tests  for  syphilis;  lack  of  nurses  for 
follow-up  work;  many  migratory  laborers  carried  malarial 
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parasites;  some  might  even  by  typhoid  carriers, 
j  .    Lack  of  adequate  illumination  at  night. 

I.    1948:     Bureau  of  Migrant  Labor  created  in  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  (see  above). 


Population  Growth  in  New  Jersey,    1860-1950  (U.S.  Census,    1940, 
Population,    Second  Series,    Characteristics  of  the  Population- -New 
Jersey;  Industrial  Directory  of  New  Jersey;  Review  of  New  Jersey 
Business,    Statistical  Supplement,    July,    1949;  Kull,    II,    587,    628,    and 
III,    943): 

A.    Urban  and  rural  population  for  New  Jersey,    with  increases  and 
percentage  of  increase,    by  decades: 


Year 

Population 

Inc 

re  as e- Number 

Increase- Per  cent 

1860 

672, 035 

182, 480 

37.  3 

1870 

906, 096 

234, 061 

34.  8 

1880 

1,  131,  116 

225, 080 

24.  8 

1890 

1, 444,  933 

313, 817 

27.  7 

1900 

1,  883,  669 

438,  736 

30.  4 

1910 

2, 537, 167 

653,  498 

34.  7 

1920 

3,  155, 900 

618, 733 

24.  4 

1930 

4,  041,  334 

885,  434 

28.  1 

1940 

4,  160,  165 

118, 831 

2.9 

1950 

4, 800, 000( 

app. 

) 

639, 835(app. ) 

14.  (app.) 

B.  Percentage  of  increase  greatest  in  the  1860's  and  70's  and  again 
from  1890  to  1910,    due  to  war  and  immigration;  decade  with 
greatest  number  of  increase,    1920-1930;  from  1890-1910,    Germans 
and  Irish  were  the  most  numerous;  from  1920-1930,    Italian  immi- 
grants had  reached  almost  191,  000;  Germans  were  second  with 
approximately  113,  000  and  the  Poles  were  third  with  about  102,  000; 
the  Irish  immigration  had  tapered  off  to  around  66,  000. 

C.  The  increase  from  1940-1950  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  unusual 
birth  rate  during  and  immediately  following  World  War  II. 

D.  That  war  periods  produce  more  children  than  periods  of  depres- 
sion is  shown  by  the  comparative  small  increase  in  the  population 
between  1930-1940,    the  smallest  increase  in  any  decade  since 
I860;  it  was  in  this  decade  that  statisticians  were  prophecying  a 
static  population  for  the  future. 


Urban  and  Rural  Population  for  the  State,    1870-1940: 

A..  Ratios  of  urban  and  rural  population  in  1940  between  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  New  Jersey;  between  other  states  and  New 
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Jersey: 

1.    Urban: 

United  States  56.  5% 

New  Jersey  81.6% 

Massachusetts  89.  4% 

Rhode  Island  91.6% 

New  York  82.  8% 

Pennsylvania  66.  5% 


2.  Rural,    non-farm: 
United  States     20.  5% 

New  Jersey         15.  2% 

3.  Rural,    farm: 
United  States     22.9% 
New  Jersey  3.2% 


B.  Agricultural  population: 

1.  New  Jersey  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture,    as  compared  with  Pennsylvania,    New  York,    and 
Delaware. 

2.  3%  New  Jersey  workers  in  agriculture  in  1949. 

C.  Forestry,    fishing,    mining,    transportation;  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania outranked  New  Jersey  in  percentage  of  population  in  these 
industries. 

D.  Manufacturing  population  in  1949  totaled  653,  400. 


Ratios  of  Male  and  Female  Population  in  New  Jersey:     estimates  that 
females  will  substantially  outnumber  males  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,    when  the  1950  census  data  are  in  (see  U.S.  Census). 


Composition  of  the  Population  in  New  Jersey,    1860-1940  (U.S.  Census, 

1940,    Table  15): 

Foreign  Born  in  N. J. ,  1860-1940 

1860-122,790  1910-658,186 

1870-188,943  1920-738,613 

1890-328,975  1930-644,784 

1900  -  431, 884  1940  -  695, 810 


Nationalities  Represented  by  the  Foreign  Born  in  New  Jersey,    1860- 
1940  (see  U.  S.  Census):    New  Jersey  has  had  the  problem  of  assimi- 
lating more  than  twenty  different  European  nationalities  outside  of 
the  English-speaking  British  Isles,    as  well  as  a  considerable  number 
from  Asia,    Latin  America,    and  many  Atlantic  Islands. 
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Chapter  XI 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  NEW  JERSEY    (1860-1950) 
by  Helen  Louise  Shaw 


New  Jersey  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  states  to 
recognize  officially  a  public  consciousness  for  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens,    but  even  in  New  Jersey  it  was  not  until  1918  that  a  central 
administration  was  created  for  the    penal,    reformatory,    correctional, 
hospital  and  many  charity  institutions  and  agencies  under  state 
control. 

The  investigation  and  public  hearings  which  preceded  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  (1918) 
revealed  many  evils,    among  them  political  manipulation  and  the 
spreading  of  control  among  four   separate  agencies.      But  the  report 
which  followed  the  investigation  was  so  thorough  and  so  non-political 
that  it  greatly  influenced  reform  measures  all  over  the  nation. 

Until  the  Civil  War,    New  Jersey  had  had  a  state  prison  (1797)  and 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  (1848).      The  aged,    orphans,    poor,    and 
feeble-minded  were  cared  for  in  county  and  municipal  almshouses. 
Advances  had  been  made  in  care  and  treatment.      There  had  been 
recognition  of  differential  needs.      There  had  been  some  development 
of  specialized  institutions  (the  State  Home  for  Boys  and  a  similar  one 
for  girls  were  opened  soon  after  the  war),    but  it  was  not  until  the 
twentieth  century,    with  research  and  studies  of  society,    that  much 
progress  was  made. 

Thirty  years  after  the  creation  of  the  State  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies,    with  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
state  government  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1948,    this 
agency  was  only  slightly  changed.      It  is  still  headed  by  a  board 
appointed  by  the  governor.      The  board  members  do  not  complete  their 
terms  of  office  simultaneously.      The  commissioner  is  still  appointed 
by  the  board,    although  removable  by  the  governor.      The  record  of  the 
department  has  been  upheld  and  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  in  New 
Jersey  made  happier. 

Any  consideration  of  social  welfare  in  New  Jersey  would  be 
inconclusive  without  at  least  a  word  concerning  the  churches.     Since 
I860,    there  have  been  momentous  changes.      New  Jersey  is  no  longer 
dominated  by  Protestantism.      With  the  arrival  of  newer  Americans, 
there  appeared  in  increasing  numbers,    representatives  of  two  of  the 
older  religious  groups,    chiefly  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic,    the  latter 
accounting  for  the  faith  of  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  1950 
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population  of  the  state,    and  in  some  of  the  urban,    manufacturing 
districts,    outnumbering  the  others.      The  agricultural  counties  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  still  predominately  Protestant. 


I.   SOCIAL  WELFARE  IN  NEW  JERSEY  (1860-1950) 
(Barnes,    Report  of  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,    II; 
Ellis,    Public  Welfare  in  New  Jersey,    1630-1944) 


Illustrative  State  Institutions  in  Existence  in  I860  and  Immediately 
Following  the  Civil  War: 

A.  State  prison  at  Trenton  (organized  1797,    rebuilt  1836): 

1.  Solitary  confinement  inaugurated  to  give  prisoners  privacy; 
considered  a  forward  step  before  Civil  War. 

2.  Auburn  system  of  community  shops  and  work  projects  (1858- 
1885). 

3.  Many  measures  to  improve  conditions,    but  they  were  not 
integrated. 

B.  State  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Trenton  (1848);  Greystone  (1876). 

C.  Reformatories:     recognition  of  difference  in  juvenile  and  adult 
delinquency  and  wisdom  of  separating  sexes--  State  Home  for  Boys 
at  Jamesburg  (1867),    State  Home  for  Girls  at  Trenton  (1871). 

D.  Specialized  institutions: 

1.  State  Home  for  Disabled  Veterans  (1866)  at  Newark  (first  in  the 
U.S.  );  moved  to  Kearny  in  1879  and  opened  to  veterans  of  all 
wars;  Kearny  Home   supplanted  by  new  institution  at  Menlo  Park 
(1932);  also  facilities  for  veterans,    their  wives,    and  widows. 

2.  Vineland,    for  defectives  (1888). 

3.  Village  for  epileptics  at  Skillman  (1898). 

E.  No  centralized,    well-integrated  program  for  taking  care  of  the 
unfortunate,    the  criminal,    and  the  disabled;  the  aged,    orphan,, 
poor,    and  feeble-minded  were  in  county  and  municipal  almshouses: 
county  and  city  jails  were  generally  poorly  run;  ideas  of  reform 
and  rehabilitation  were  to  be  keynote  of  20th  century,    and  cure  of 
mental  diseases  became  the  goal  before  and  following  World  War 
II. 


Development  of  Social  Consciousness  (1885-1918): 

A.    1886:    State  Charities  Aid  Association,    a  private  agency  which 
became  known  as  the  New  Jersey  Welfare  Council. 
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B.  Legislature  passed  a  law  "vesting  authority  in  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  to  inspect  and  to  advise,    in  relation  to  state 
institutions  and  also  included  orphan  asylums   .  .  .  ";  agency  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  administration. 

C.  1899:    State   Board  of  Children's  Guardians  created  to  place 
children  (many  were  in  almshouses)  in  suitable  family  homes; 
this  represented  one  of  the  oldest  records  in  the  United  States  for 
such  services. 

D.  1902:     state   appropriations  for  charities  reached  $1  million 
annually  throughout  the  next  fifteen  years;  association  worked  for 
a  salaried  state  board  and  a  centralized  authority,    but  failed  to 
secure  adequate  legislation;  used  argument  that  state  had  depart- 
ments of  education  and  of  roads,    and  that  charities  had  become 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a  state  department. 

E.  1913:     Home  Life  Act  vested  authority  in  the  State  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians   "to  provide  for  children  in  their  own  homes, 
and  the  State  committed  itself  to  the  principle  that  children 
should  not  be  separated  from  their  mothers  for  reasons  of 
poverty  alone";  this  type  of  legislation  developing  all  over  the 
U.  S.  ,    but  N.  J.    one  of  the  very  few  states  that  made  the  law 
applicable  to  every  county  in  the  state. 

F.  1914:     law  controlling  the  approval  of  charitable  charters;  power 
invested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections;  in 
1918,    this  function  placed  under  the  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies    (summary  of  an  address,    in 
1941,    by  Ellen  C.    Potter,    M.  D.  ,    Director  of  Medicine,    Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies). 

G.  1917:     legislature  created  two  commissions,    one  headed  by  Dwight 
W.    Morrow,    the  other  by  Ellis  P.    Earle,    to  study  the  entire 
institutional  and  agency  situation  in  New  Jersey  (Barnes,    Report 
of  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,    II;  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,    Summary,    Report  and  Handbook  1923-1933;  Stafford, 
Government  and  the  Needy,    1941). 

1.  Jan.    23,    1917:     "Joint  resolution  of  Senate  and  General  Assembly 
empowered  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  five  to 
investigate  conditions  of  penal,    reformatory,    and  correctional 
institutions  in  New  Jersey.  " 

2.  Committee:     William  B.    Dickson,    chairman,    Seymour  L. 
Cromwell,    Dwight  W.    Morrow,    Henry  F.    Heifers,    John  P. 
Murray. 

3.  Investigation  and  public  hearings  brought  forth  many  evils  in 
administration;  political  manipulation;  four  separated  agencies 
in  control;  shocking  public  apathy  to  war  conditions. 

4.  "Probably  no  state  recapitulates  better  than  New  Jersey  the 
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essential  features  of  the  evolution  of  the  penal,    reformatory, 
and  correctional  institutions  in  the  United  States"  (Report, 
II,    13). 


Summary  of  Conditions  Revealed  by  the  Investigation  of  1917-1918 
(Report,    II,    122-311): 

A.  Conditions  in  the  county  jails:     for  a  century  (18th)  jails  had  been 
the  chief  penal  and  correctional  institutions  for  all  ages,    sexes, 
varieties  of  criminals,    and  mental  states. 

B.  Workhouse,    an  agency  to  suppress  vagrancy. 

C.  Development  of  the  state  prison: 

1.  Erection  (1797-1798)  at  Trenton;  new  one  built  in  1836  still 
stands;  no  differentiation  in  treatment  on  basis  of  age,    sex,    or 
mental  condition. 

2.  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement  adopted  1836-1860: 
"Solitary  confinement,    which  most  people  have  since  regarded 
as  primitive,    was  really  a  great  step  forward  at  the  time,    for 
it  provided  privacy  for  the  individual  instead  of  herding 
criminals  together"  (Dr.    Ellen  C.    Potter). 

3.  Auburn   system  used  from  1860-1865. 

4.  1865-1918:     many  halfway  measures  to  improve  conditions: 

a.  Reconstruction  of  the  industrial  system  of  prison  labor. 

b.  Attempt  to  "lift  prison  admini  strati  on  out  of  politics.  " 

c.  Separate  building  for  men  and  women. 

d.  Separation  of  types  of  criminals. 

e.  Reform  within  the  prison. 

5.  Influence  of  labor  organizations  on  state  prison:     Knights  of 
Labor  (1869)  "exerted  for  a  time  a  remarkable  influence  on 
American  industry  and  politics";    "abolition  of  lease  form  of 
contract  labor  in  prison"  (Report,    II,    137). 

6.  Institutional  changes: 

a.  1875:     keeper  of  state  prison  "appointed  by  Governor  with 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate"  for  term  of  five  years. 

b.  1885-1911:  industrial  administration:     piece-price  system 
always  a  loss  to  the  state;  overcrowding:     in  1911  there  were 
1,400  prisoners  in  1,250  cells;  parole  system;   reformatories 

7.  Advances  in  earlier  periods  from  forces  outside  prison; 
advances  (1886-1912):     parole;    night  school;   sending  convicts 
out  in  civilian  clothing;  abolished  "stripes,    short  haircut,    the 
lock  step.  " 

8.  Politics  and  prisons  (Report,    II,    197): 

a.  Act,    May  17,    1894,    provided  for  board  of  inspectors  equally 
divided  between  the  two  parties  (bi-partisan  not  non- 
partisan). 

b.  One  of  the  repositories  of  the  spoils  system. 
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9.    Administrative  reforms,    1885-1908  (Report,    II,    203): 

a.  Lacked  any  real  centralized  authority;  public  not  yet 
awakened  to  conditions. 

b.  Real  centralized  agency  urged  (but  without  results)  in  1908. 
10.    New  Jersey  State  Prison,    1911-1917  (Report,    II,    207-233): 

country- wide  era  of  reform  brought  sweeping  changes  in  the 
prison;  piece-price  and  all  other  systems  of  contract  labor  in 
prisons  abolished  in  1911  (favored  by  the  State    Federation  of 
Labor,    League  of  Women  Voters,    and  other  liberal  social 
organizations). 


Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,    1918  (N.  J.  ,    Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,    Ellis,    Summary,    Report  and  Handbook, 
1923-1933,    pp.    3-13;  Ellis,    Public  Welfare  in  New  Jersey,    1630-1944): 

A.  Charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  New  Jersey  brought 
into  "a  single,    unified  management"  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

B.  Organization  of  the  department: 

1.  The  governor,    with  the  consent  of  the  state  senate,    to  appoint 
nine  members  of  the  state  board  of  control,    each  member  to 
serve  eight  years  without  salary;  it  was  so  arranged  by  law, 
however,    that  the  term  of  one  member  expired  every  year,    so 
that  no  governor  could  appoint  more  than  three  members 
during  his  term  of  office  (except  in  case  of  death  or  resigna- 
tion); this  method  assured  continuity  of  policy  and  tended  to 
prevent  any  one  political  party  from  dominating  the  board. 

2.  The  state  board  to  appoint  members  of  local  board  of  managers 
for  each  institution  and  agency  subject  to  approval  of  the 
governor;  each  member  to  serve  three-year  term,    with  the 
terms  of  two  members  expiring  each  year  (thus  provision  for 
local  responsibility  and  decentralization). 

3.  These  local  boards  (usually  of  seven  members  each)  have  the     - 
power  to  appoint  the  chief  executive  officers  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  institutions  and  agencies  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion,   but  each  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  state 
board. 

4.  All  other  employees  of  the  department  and  the  local  institutions 
are  under  civil  service. 

5.  The  commissioner  of  the  department  of  institutions  and 
agencies  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  board;  he  may  appoint, 
from  civil  service  eligibles,    members  of  the  central  depart- 
ment,   subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  board. 

6.  Summary  of  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  (Ellen  C.    Potter,    M.  D.  ): 

a.    If  the  structure  seems  complex,    it  may  be  compared  to  the 
organization  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
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Company:    the  state  board  is  the  holding  company  (American 
Tel.    and  Tel.  )  and  the  local  boards  are  the  integral  func- 
tioning units   (the  state  Bell  Telephone  Companies);  the 
governor  appoints  the  state  board  with  the  legal  restrictions 
summarized  above;  the   state  board  (or  "holding  company") 
appoints  the  commissioner;  the  state  board  appoints  the 
local  institutional  boards  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
b.    This  state  department  was  the  product  of  the  talent  and  the 
perspicacity  of  the   "Big  Business"  sense  of  organization 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Dwight  W.    Morrow;  one  of  the 
brilliant  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  New  Jersey;  in  its 
unified  structure,    and  within  its  framework  of  local  boards 
and  managers,    no  person  is  lost  in  the  shuffle;  maintains  a 
closely  knit  organization,    while  avoiding  the  red-tape  of 
bureaucracy. 


Changes  in  Organization,    Following  the  Adoption  of  the  New  State 
Constitution,    in  1948: 

A.  The  governor  appoints  the  board  for  staggered  terms;   the  board 
in  turn  appoints  the  commissioner,    but  like  all  other  executive 
officers,    the  commissioner  is  subject  to  removal  by  the  governor 
(this  is  the  principal  difference). 

B.  The  department  is  bound  to  feel  the  pulse  of  public  opinion  through 
the  legislature  and  the  governor;  the  governor  in  turn  is  checked 
in  the  exercise  of  political  favoritism  by  the  staggered  terms  of 
the  board  members,    and  by  these   safeguards,    the  organization 
should  not  become  an  "imperium  in  imperio";  budgets  for  institu- 
tions and  agencies  have  given  some  indication  of  the  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  unfortu- 
nate members  of  society:     in  1902  state  institutions  cost  $1  million, 
in  1947,    $14,  648,  393;  in  1949  the  people  at  the  polls  voted  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $25  million  for  new  buildings,    installations,    and 
services. 


Recent  Developments  in  the  Field  of  Human  Welfare  in  New  Jersey 
under  State  Direction: 

A.    Old  age    assistance  became  available  to  residents  of  New  Jersey 
in  1931  (N.  J.  ,    Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,    The 
Administration  of  Old  Age  Assistance  in  New  Jersey,    Annual 
Report,    Pub.    No.    44,    1940-41): 

1.  Case  load  passed  a  peak  in  1940-1941  and  started  on  a  slow 
declining  trend  markedly  accelerated  by  the  war  (many  O.  A.  A. 
clients  employed  in  war  industries). 

2.  Action  by  Congress  supplemented  by  state  legislation  brought 
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employees  of  county  welfare  boards  under  merit  system  regu- 
lations. 

3.  Political  activity  illegal  for  county  welfare  boards  or  the  state 
division  of  old  age   assistance. 

4.  Need  for  adequate  housing  since  clients  of  old  age  assistance 
were  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  defense  workers. 

5.  New  Jersey's  total  aged  population  in  1941  was  276,  000,    of 
which  83%   supported  by  own  resources  or  relatives;  11.  3% 
supported  in  whole  or  part  by  old  age  assistance;   3.3% 
supported  in  whole  or  part  by  public  institutions;  4.  7% 
supported  in  whole  or  part  by  old  age  insurance;   0.7%   supported 
in  whole  or  part  by  general  relief. 

6.  Source  of  revenue  (budget  of  $8,  677,  649.  20):     federal  aid  49.  4%; 
state  aid  31.  8%;  county  aid  12.  5%. 

7.  Residence  requirements:     1938  legislative  revision  provided  for 
acceptance  of  applicants  who  had  only  one  year  in  the  state 
provided  reciprocal  arrangements  could  be  worked  out  with 
co-operating  states  whereby  N.J.    residents  moving  to  other 
states  received  same  status. 

8.  Counseling  service  given  to  clients:  attempts  to  find  homes 
for  them;  to  adjust  financial  burdens,  and  to  reconcile  or  to 
improve  family  relationships. 

9.  In  1943,    there  was  further  liberalization  of  eligibility  under  old 
age  assistance;  beginning  Jan.    1,    1945,    old  age  assistance  was 
made  available  to  qualified  non- citizens . 

10.    Developments  since  World  War  II  (Serving  N.J.  Communities, 
I947). 

a.  No  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  old  age  pensions  in  N.  J.  ; 
needy  persons  over  65  granted  help  based  on  need  alone. 

b.  Supervision  of  old  age  assistance  on  part  of  state  by  Division 
of  Old  Age  Assistance,    aided  by  case-servicing  on  county 
level  under  non- salaried  welfare  boards  of  civic-minded 
community  residents. 

c.  Number  of  N.  J.    residents  receiving  old  age  assistance: 
(1943)26,759;  (1946)  22,925;  (1947)  23,094. 

d.  Average  monthly  grant:     (1943)   $25;  (1947)   $40.76. 

e.  Federal  subsidy  available,    but  increased  costs  of  living 
more  than  offset  money  available. 

f  .    N.J.    law  provides  that  the  assets  of  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance,    when  they  exist,    be  conserved  in  the  interest  of 
the  taxpayer  by  agreement  between  the  agency  and  the 
client;  in  1948,    reimbursements  aggregated   $812,183  (about 
8%  of  expenditures);  total  cost  of  administration  (1948) 
$960,  000;  advancing  age  of  state  population   (higher  than  that 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole)  very  real  problem;  about  332,  000 
persons  in  state  over  65  (approximately  one-half  of  total 
number  of  wage  earners  in  all  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  state). 
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B.  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  1899  (Report  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  for  Fiscal  Year  1941-1942 
to  W.J.    Ellis,    Nov.    1942): 

1.  Equal  emphasis  on  the  care,    protection,    and  education  of 
youth,     "to  the  end  that  they  -would  abhor  inequality  and  injustice 
and  would  studiously  and  scientifically  devote  their  energies  to 
the  development  of  a  better  world"  (ibid.^  11). 

2.  Guidance  and  rehabilitation  of  children  and  their  families 
neither  romantic  nor  spectacular,    but  of  enormous  importance 
to  life  of  state. 

3.  The  home  life  department  (N.J.  )  during  the  depth  of  the  depres- 
sion (1932-1933)  had  admissions  under  its  supervision  running 
as  high  as  1,  000  per  month;  this  was  substantially  lowered  in 
the  decade  preceding  1943,    then  became  serious  during  World 
War  II. 

4.  Health  program  for  dependent  children  has  been  excellent  for 
many  years;  beginning  Jan.    1,    1944,    the  same  comprehensive 
program  was  available  to  the  home  life  group;  mothers  also 
eligible  for  this  medical  and  dental  care  (unusual  in  other 
states). 

5.  Legislature  changed  name  to  State  Board  of  Child  Welfare,    1947. 

C.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1948  (Service  to  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  in  New  Jersey,  Report  of  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,    by  George  F.    Meier,    1941): 

1.  "Any  person  blind,    or  with  a  serious  visual  handicap  may  seek 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  Commission.  " 

2.  "Commission,    with  cooperation  of  all  public  and  private 
agencies,    of  all  school  administrators  and  eye  physicians, 
seek  to  maintain  a  complete  register  of  all  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  persons  in  the  State  in  order  to  make 
available  its  service  to  them";   "Every  physician  is  required  by 
law  (1937;  30:6-1)  to  report  to  the  Commission  every  case  of 
defective  vision  which  in  his  judgment  may  result  in  permanent 
blindness.  " 

3.  Approximately  4,  100  blind  in  New  Jersey  (1941). 

4.  In  addition  to  education,    guidance,    and  health  the  state  helps 
blind  persons  to  secure  employment: 

a.  Home    industries  service:     articles  made  by  blind  sold 
wholesale  to  department  stores  and  compete  in  the  open 
market;  during  the  war  the  shops  were  under  contract  for 
armed  forces;  gift  shops;  Newark,    Jersey  City,    Elizabeth, 
Paterson,    Morristown,    Camden,    set  aside  a  week  in  which 
articles  made  by  blind  are   sold;  state  fairs,    women's  clubs, 
conventions. 

b.  Commission  maintains  a  training  center. 

c.  Federal  legislation  provides  for  stands  in  postoffices  and 
other  Federal  buildings  under  local  supervision;   state  legis- 
lature extended  (1938)  privilege  to  state  and  local  public 
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buildings. 

6.  Recreation  for  the  blind:     associations  and  clubs;  the  Talking 
Book  machine  (more  than  700  in  state);  camp  at  High  Point  Park 
for  boys  and  girls  during  July  and  August;  free  fishing  within 
the  state. 

7.  Public  Service  Corporation  permits  guide  to  accompany  blind 
person  locally  if  certificated  by  commission. 

8.  New  Jersey  Blind  Men's  Association:     Camp  Happiness  at 
Leonardo  for  boys  over  sixteen. 

9.  Blind  person  using  white  curved- handled  cane  (provided  by 
Lions  Clubs)  has  right  of  way  crossing  all  highways  (Law- 
Chapter  274,    P.  L.    1939)  except  where  there  is  traffic  officer. 

10.  "War  and  postwar  employment:  the  blind  demonstrated  great 
skill  in  manufacturing  small  parts  in  plane  production;  their 
speed  greater  than  those  with  sight. 

11.  Mobile  eye  clinics  (1946)  for  sight  and  conservation  (first  in 
United  States). 


Inspection  and  Licensing  of  Private  Institutions\in  New  Jersey  (A 
Census  of  Private  Institutions  in  New  Jersey,    Calendar  Year,    1940. 
An  interpretation  of  the  legal  powers  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  with  regard  to  supervision  and  license  of 
philanthropic  and  proprietary  institutions.      Prepared  by  Division  of 
Medicine  and  Inspection  of  Private  Institutions  in  co-operation  with 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Research,    January,    1941,    Publication  45): 

A.  "Power  of  inspection  is  the  basic  function  around  which  central 
State  supervision  of  public  and  private  welfare  has  developed" 
(Foreword,    ibid.  ,    Jan.    1942). 

1.  Upon  creation  of  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  (1918), 
legal  authority  to  "inspect  certain  institutions  and  license 
others"  was  transferred  to  it  (laws  date  to  1886  and  1906 
respectively);  in  1927  authority  to  license  nursing  homes  and 
private  hospitals  added. 

2.  Function  recognized  in  New  Jersey  as  educational  and  protec- 
tive,   not  as  a  police  power  (Report,    p.    iv). 

3.  Inspection  "performed  by  a  staff  of  five  field  representatives 
equipped  by  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  child  care, 
care  of  the  aged  and  chronically  ill,    institutional  management, 
medical,    psychiatric  and  family  case  work,    nursing  and  home 
economics.     Staff  functioning  under  the  Director  of  Medicine" 
(Report,    p.    iii). 

B.  Private  agencies'  gains    by    services  of  the  state: 

1.    Assembling  of  data  for  whole  state  so  that  each  institution  sees 
itself  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole;  importance  of 
part  played  by  Federal,    state,    and  local  public  organizations 
in  the  alleviation  of  social  ills. 
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2.    Consciousness  of  the  population  and  social  trends  which 
influence  both  private  and  government  agencies. 


Daytime  Care  of  Children  in  New  Jersey  during  World  War  II: 

A.  With  many  mothers  employed  in  defense  industries,    the  daytime 
care  of  children  became  a  paramount  problem. 

B.  Organization  of  nursery  schools  and  extended  school  programs 
for  the  care  of  children  who  lacked  supervision. 

C.  The  day  nursery  under  philanthropic  auspices  was  in  operation 
before  the  war;   33  in  operation  (1943);  full  to  overflowing  once 
war  began  (although  5  years  before  people  thought  they  had  out- 
lived their  usefulness). 

D.  Importance  of  trained  personnel  for  administration  and  physical 
and  emotional  care  of  the  children. 

E.  Community  need  in  industrial  areas  for  year-round  nurseries. 

F.  Agricultural  areas  need  summer  care. 

G.  Agencies  co-operating: 

1.  Private,    in  homes. 

2.  Public,    organized  by  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,    through  child 
care  committees  of  community  war  service,    in  co-operation 
with  the  state  Department  of  Public  Instruction,    and  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  which  developed  the 
staff  for  the  undertaking;     unused  schools  renovated  for  the 
purpose,    and  57  child  care  centers  established  with  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  some  2,  000  children  (1943);   churches  with 
parish  houses  which  were  made  attractive. 


The  Wartime  Youth  Problem: 

A.  Need  for  type  of  program  which  would  keep  teen-agers  off  street 
and  constructively  occupied;  Nutley,    N.  J.  ,    trying  experiment 
with  youth  making  the  plans,    the  oldsters  helping  them  to  figure 
the  cost  (budget)  and  together  planning  to  find  a  way  to  meet  them; 
in  addition  to  Nutley  plan,    groups  all  over  state  organized  to 
provide  youth  with  constructive  outlets  for  energy;  illustrative  of 
other  projects  were,    the   "Hub"  in  Bloomfield;   "Huckles  Hangout" 
in  Union;  the   "Coop"  in  Summit;  and  the   "Casbah  Club"  in  Orange. 

B.  Juvenile  delinquency  in  New  Jersey  during  World  War  II  (Report, 
p.    21;  Information  Bulletin,    Nov.    1943,    N.  J.  ,    Juvenile 
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Delinquency  Commission): 

1.  Governmental  agencies  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  juvenile  delinquent  (including  juvenile  courts,    proba- 
tion departments,    parental  schools,    and  state  juvenile  correc- 
tional institutions). 

2.  State  homes  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

3.  The  greatest  contribution  was  in  the  important  field  of  preven- 
tion:    more  boys'   clubs  and  all  kinds  of  normal  activities  which 
absorb  abundant  energy  of  both  boys  and  girls;  more  grounds, 
more  playgrounds,    more  trained  personnel;  problem  increased 
in  years  after  the  war;  more  slum  clearance;  new  housing 
developments  to  provide  not  only  shelter  but  areas  and  build- 
ings for  leisure  time  activities. 

4.  "In  1937,    the  Passaic  Childrens'  Bureau  began  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
through  the  unified  efforts  of  the  school  system  and  the  police 
department,    with  the  active  and  systematic  co-operation  of  the 
Municipal  Welfare  and  Recreation  Department,    the  volunteer 
Group  Work  Organization,    other  civic  agencies  and  with  county 
and  state  welfare,    and  protective  agencies"  (Ellen  C.    Potter, 
letter,    April  3,    1944). 

5.  New  Jersey  Education  Association  arranged,    under  its  program 
of  "Democratic  Discussions,  "  many  discussions,    panels, 
forums,    in  the  schools  and  among  civic  organizations  with 
well-informed  leaders  and  speakers  to  analyze  and  find  solu- 
tions for  the  problem. 


The  New  Jersey  Welfare  Council:     a  private  organization  to  discover 
and  interpret  the  social  needs  of  New  Jersey  (pamphlets  and  informa- 
tion from  the  Secretary,    Mrs.    Ellen  Iverson,    20  Fulton  St.  ,    Newark, 
N.J.  ,    including  Constitution  and  the  Annual  Report,    Dec.    1,    1943): 

A.  Organization  and  membership: 

1.  145  state,    county,    and  local  organizations  representing  both 
public  and  private  groups  concerned  with  state's  social  needs 
and  problems. 

2.  Individuals  all  over  the  state  wishing  to  keep  in  touch  with  needs 
and  what  the  public  and  private  agencies  are  doing  to  meet  them. 

3.  Organized  in  1902  "to  develop  efficient  machinery  to  meet 
social  needs,    promote  social  well  being  and  make  New  Jersey 
a  better  place  to  live  in  the  spearhead  of  social  progress"; 
founded  by  a  group  of  progressive  men  and  women  who 
realized  that,    with  increasing  industrial  wealth  within  the  state, 
there  arose   "new  bars  to  collective  happiness.  " 

B.  Purpose: 

1.    To  promote  discussion,    thought,    and  action  on  such  welfare 
problems  created  by  an  industrial  society  as:     problems  of 
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living  in  a  complex  society;  economic  tensions  and  social 
strains  which  impair  the  general  welfare  of  the  state;  and 
postwar  insecurity. 

2.  Non-political  and  non-sectarian  it  "serves  the  best  interests  of 
all  and  the  special  interests  of  none.  " 

3.  Keeps  records  of  all  bills  on  social  welfare  before  the  legisla- 
ture and  sends  to  its  members  the  progress  of  the  bills. 


History  of  Private  Agencies  Devoted  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Care 
of  New  Jersey  Residents: 

A.  The  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  (Journal  of  Medical  Society  of 
New  Jersey,    Supplement,    April,    1941;  letter  from  Miss  Edith  L. 
Madden,    Acting  Executive  Officer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey,    Oct.    26,    1943): 

1.  In  the  New  York  Mercury,    distributed  at  the  wharfs  at  Eliza- 
beth Port  to  the  public  houses  and  to  the  homes  of  subscribers, 
there  appeared  on  a  day  in  June,    1766,    the  following:     "A  large 
body  of  the  practitioners  of  physic  and  surgery  in  East  Jersey, 
having  agreed  to  form  a  society  for  the  advancement  of  their 
profession  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,    hereby  request 
and  invite  every  gentleman  of  the  profession  in  the  province  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  Mr.    Duff's  Tavern,    in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick  on  Wednesday,    July  23,    at  which  time  and  place, 

the  Constitution  and  Regulations  of  the  Society  are  to  be 
settled  and  subscribed";  only  sixteen  attended,    but  fourteen 
voted  to  organize  the  society  (the  first  medical  society  in  the 
new  world). 

2.  Adopted  a  fee  schedule:     it  was  at  a  time  when  Gov.    Franklin's 
salary  was   $3,  000  and  the  best  house  in  Perth  Amboy  could  be 
rented  for   $200  a  year;  fees  were  (in  town)   $2.  50  a  week, 
consultation,    $4,    cathartics  50^  a  dose,  amputating  breast, 
$15,    delivering  a  baby  varied  from  $7.  50  to  $15,    cutting  for 

bladder  stone    $25;  tinctures  of  any  kind  were  sold  for  75^  per 
ounce. 

3.  Some  governmental  disapproval  of  "putting  human  suffering  on 
a  pay  basis"  and  the  schedule  held  up  until  1784. 

B.  Society  was  concerned  about  scientific  knowledge  and  medical 
education;  first  scientific  address  was  delivered  in  Latin;  no 
medical  schools  in  the  province,    apprenticeship  the  only  method 
of  education. 

C.  Early  physicians  took  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity:    of  the  first  hundred  members  of  the  society,    17  were 
members  of  Congress  or  the  legislature,    7  were  ministers,    5 
were  sheriffs,    4  were  judges,    and  one  was  the  mayor  of  Trenton. 
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D.  In  1772,    provincial  legislature  passed  first  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine:     applicants  for  license  were  examined  by  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  after  the  Revolution,    the  Supreme 
Court  turned  over  to  the  Medical  Society  the  authority  to  examine 
candidates  and  issue  licenses. 

E.  Most  of  the  medical  profession  were  loyalists  in  the  Revolution, 
but  they  attended  the  ill  without  regard  for  political  persuasion; 
no  time  for  professional  meetings  since  New  Jersey  was  "sand- 
wiched between  the  rebel  capitol  at  Philadelphia  and  the  tory 
stronghold  of  New  York"  (p.    10). 

F.  In  1784,    committee  appointed  to  inform  public  the  reasons  it  was 
to  its  interest  to  have  a  fee  system  (the  basis  for  the  public 
relations  program);  fees  were  the  maximum  and  any  doctor  could 
reduce  them  on  account  of  "poverty,    friendship,    or  other  laudable 
motives.  " 

G.  Rival  society  in  1790: 

1.  Established  school  at  Elizabethtown  (ended  in  1807). 

2.  Queens  College  (Rutgers)  permitted  a  school  to  be  opened  in 
New  Brunswick,    under  its  charter,    patronized  by  New  York 
students,    but  New  York  legislature  (1811)  refused  to  license  its 
graduates  and  school  closed. 

H.  County  societies  (1816-1818):  doctors  belonged  to  both  county  and 
state  societies;  structure  of  state  organization  altered  to  become 
league  of  county  societies. 

I.    Medical  societies  activities  after  1846: 

1.  Stressed  need  for  state  hospital  for  mentally  ill  (erected  1848 
in  Trenton). 

2.  Public  health  problems. 

3.  First  "certified  milk"  program  in  the  country  in  1892. 

4.  Members  began  in  1920  to  sit  on  almost  all  state  committees 
of  public  welfare;  has  made  the  N.  J.    society  one  of  the  most 
democratic  yet  effective  professional  organizations  in  the 
country  (p.    12). 

J.    New  Jersey  society  joined  newly  formed  American  Medical 
Association  in  1847. 

K.    New  Jersey  Medical  Association  publishing  ventures:     The  Report- 
er; The  Transactions,    1859-1903;   The  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  New  Jersey,    1903. 

L.    In  1866,    state  resumed  control  of  licensing  physicians;  in  1890, 
apprentice  system  abandoned  and  state  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  established. 
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M.  Legislation: 

1.  The   society  watches  all  legislation  and  has  tried  to  secure  a 
uniform  practice  act  to  prevent  quackery  and  lowering  of 
educational  standards. 

2.  Opposed  Federal  Bill  (1950)  sponsored  by  Oscar  Ewing,    for 
compulsory  Health  Insurance  (on  the  British  model)  as  being 
socialistic  and  susceptible  of  too  much  political  interference, 
and  because  tremendous  cost  of  Federal  administration  would 
increase  costs  of  care  to  the  individual. 

N.    Hospital  Service  Plan  of  New  Jersey  (Blue  Cross)  supported  by 
N.J.    Medical  Society  (letter  from  J.    Albert  Durgom,    Executive 
Director,    Newark,    Nov.    29,    1943,    containing  history  and  progress 
of  the  plan;  Ten  Years  of  Progress,    Hospital  Service  Plan  of  New 
Jersey,    pamphlet  with  description  and  graph): 

1.  Origin  and  progress: 

a.  Dec.    7,    1932,    as  a  "multiple  hospital  plan  through  the 
co-operative  movement  of  a  group  of  hospitals  in  Essex 
County,    as  first  country-wide  plan,    followed  the  experiment 
of  Baylor  Hospital  in  Dallas,    Texas,    as  a  single  hospital 
plan  to  serve  the  school  teachers  of  the  city  of  Dallas.  " 

b.  By  end  of  Oct.    1943,    in  N.  J.  ,    551,  505  persons  were  enrolled; 
in  the  ten  years,    133,  785  hospital  cases  were  served  under 
the  plan. 

c.  Popularity  of  the  plan  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  99%  of 
all  reported  hospital  cases  subscribing  to  the  plan  have  been 
approved;  that  73.  6%  of  its  earned  subscription  income  has 
been  paid  out  in  benefits. 

d.  Operating  expense  in  the  management  totalled  14.  3%. 

e.  Balance  of  12.  1%   set  aside  as  a  reserve  and  for  security  of 
the  subscribers. 

f .  Subscription  income  grew  to  an  annual  rate  of  $4  million 
(1943). 

2.  Organization: 

a.  At  first  under  the  laws  of  the  state  as  an  organization  "not- 
for-pecuniary-profit.  " 

b.  Oct.    1,    1938:     operated  under  certificate  of  authority  in 
accordance  with  the  N.J.    law  governing  non-profit  hospital 
service  corporation  (ch.    366,    1938)  under  supervision  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance,    and 
the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

c.  Board  of  trustees  to  administer  the  plan. 

d.  No  stockholders;  no  assessments. 

e.  Plan  approved  by  American  Hospital  Association,    New 
Jersey  Hospital  Association,    arid  the  Medical  Society  of 
New  Jersey. 

3.  Eligibility  in  two  classes: 

a.    If  person  works  in  group  of  ten  or  more,    enrollment  avail- 
able on  a  group  basis  and  only  through  place  of  employment. 
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b.    Any  person  living  in  N.J.    may  apply  individually;     maternity 
care  available  9  months  after  subscription  (joint  husband  and 
wife). 
4.    Service  to  N.  J.    citizens:     self-supporting  method  of  securing 
hospital  care  by  means  of  small  payments. 

O.    Medical-Surgical  Plan  of  New  Jersey  (letter  from  Norman  M. 
Scott,    M.  D.  ,    Medical  Director,    Medical  Service  Administration 
of  New  Jersey,    sponsored  by  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey, 
Newark,    Dec.    1,    1943): 

1.  "In  1938,    Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  approved  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  under  which  adequate  medical  care  would 
be  available  to  all  persons  in  New  Jersey  at  a  cost  they  could 
afford  to  pay.  " 

2.  Enabling  act  by  legislature  for  non-profit  medical  service 
corporation. 

3.  Two  corporations  organized: 

a.  Medical  service  administration: 

(1)  Administers  Farm  Security  Plan    sponsored  by  Farm 
Security  Administration  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  improve  distribution  of  medical  care 
among  low-income  or  indigent  families  who  have 
borrowed  money  from  the  Federal  government;  plan 
provided  both  home  and  office  care  of  these  farm 
families. 

(2)  Beginning  Nov.    1,    1943,    the  Medical  Service  Administra- 
tion operated  the  Newark  Medical  Plan,    providing  pay- 
ment for  medical  care  in  the  home  of  persons  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Newark  "Welfare  Department. 

(3)  Medical  Service  Administration  "limited  to  operation  of 
plans  to  provide  medical  care  to  the  low-income  groups 
or  with  money  provided  from  tax  funds,  Federal,  state, 
or  municipal.  " 

b.  Medical-Surgical  Plan  of  New  Jersey  supported  by  sub- 
scribers; works  like  an  insurance  policy,    good  for  medical, 
and  surgical  care  to  persons  confined  to  a  hospital;  each 
subscriber  is  also  a  subscriber  to  the  Hospital  Service  Plan 
of  New  Jersey. 


The  Development  of  the  Community  Chest  to  Finance  Community 
Welfare:     (letter  and  material  from  Miss  Gladys  Roosevelt,    Execu- 
tive Secretary,    United  Campaign  of  Community  Chest  of  Montclair 
and  National  War  Fund,    Oct.    26,    1943):     the   "chest"  idea  an  out- 
growth of  World  War  I;  public  became  concerned  over  constant  and 
varying  appeals  for  money  from  individual  social  agencies  and  for 
war  relief;  communities  organized  committees  to  conduct  a  single 
annual  drive  for  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  many  social  welfare 
agencies  under  the  local  "chests"  and  Councils  of  Social  Agencies; 
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these  local,    non-political  and  non-partisan  organizations  have  spread 
all  over  the  country;  by  mobilizing  citizens  in  the  community  who  give 
their  services,    a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  money  goes  directly 
to  alleviate  human  suffering,    and  also  leaves  to  the  community  both 
the  right  and  the  responsibility  voluntarily  to  care  for  its  citizens; 
unfortunately  since  World  War  II,    communities  have  had  increasing 
difficulty  in  raising  funds. 


Emergency  Relief  in  New  Jersey,    1933-1936  (MacNeil,    Seven  Years 
of  Unemployment  in  New  Jersey,    1930-1936): 

A.  New  Jersey  Emergency  Relief  Administration,    one  of  first  state- 
wide relief  organizations;  liquidated  May  4,    1936;  N.J.    illustrated 
"diversity  and  complexity  of  problems  encountered  elsewhere.  " 

B.  Between  1930-1936  relief  recognized  "for  first  time  in  generations 
as  a  public  problem  of  the  first  magnitude";    institutional  care 
and  home  relief. 

C.  The  depression  of  1929-1932  followed  roughly  pattern  in  the  country 
as  a  whole;  great  variations  in  degree  from  locality  to  locality  in 
N.J.  :     industrial  areas  hardest  hit,    residential  and  suburban 
areas,    resort  areas;  as  high  as  16%  of  population  received  relief. 

D.  New  Jersey  poor  law  made  relief  a  matter  of  right,    but  put 
responsibility  on  citizen  to  regain  independent  status;  liable  to 
loss  of  citizenship  if  a  pauper. 

E.  Municipalities  unable  to  cope  with  entire  relief  needs  in  1931-1932: 

1.  Legislature  made  relief  a  state  function  by  statutes. 

2.  Appropriations  in  1931  totalled  $10  million. 

3.  Not  until  1934  and  1936  did  state  take  over  90%  of  municipali- 
ties'  relief. 

4.  State  carried  entire  load  until  1933,    when  it  received  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  loan  (Federal)  and  was  no  longer 
"wholly  free  to  determine  scope  of  its  activities.  " 

F.  Work  Progress  Administration  (Federal)  established  in  the  state 
in  1935;  withdrawal  of  Federal  aid  for  general  relief. 

G.  After  May    6,    1936,    relief  again  administered  by  municipalities 
with  "State  financial  assistance  through  an  equalization  fund,  " 
under  director  and  commission;  windfall  of  $6  million  in 
inheritance  taxes  allocated  by  state  to  emergency  relief,    by  State 
Financial  Assistance  Commission. 

H.    Varying  conceptions  of  dependency: 

1.    Politically  appointed  local  relief  officials   sometimes  regarded 
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•'case  work"  as  a  needless  sentimentality. 

2.  In  many  localities  public  and  private  agencies  worked  together. 

3.  Institutions  and  agencies:     state  organization  emphasizing 
prevention  and  rehabilitation. 

I.    Direct  relief  more  common  in  New  Jersey  than  work  relief: 

1.  Money,    shelter,    food. 

2.  Medical  care. 

3.  Six  junior  colleges  for  teachers  under  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  administered  by  state  until  1935;  Morris 
and  Union  Counties  continued  work. 

J.    Indirect  or  work  relief: 

1.  Streets,    roads,    pest  control,    parks,    playgrounds,    schools, 
sanitation,    waterways,    "white  collar "  jobs . 

2.  Federal  government  contributed  about  $27  million;  state 
approximately  $3  million  (1935-1936). 

K.    Total  costs: 

1.  In  1928,    New  Jersey  spent  $7  million  on  public  relief. 

2.  In  1936,    cost  was   $124  million. 

L.    Until  1933,    burden  of  relief  costs  borne  by  the  state;  after  1933, 
in  increasing  proportion  by  Federal  government. 

M.  Plan  to  reorganize  the  state  relief  system  in  co-ordination  with 
Federal  government  (1936);  bill  before  legislature  in  1938  to  make 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  responsible  for  super- 
vision of  direct  relief. 

N.    In  1940,    emergency  relief  cost  N.  J.    $17,  114,  913.  42;  Municipal 
Aid  Administration  with  Charles  R.    Erdman,    Jr.  ,    as  head  was, 
in  1943,    still  providing  help  to  municipalities  which  chose  to 
accept  it. 

O.    In  June,    1943,    Erdman  "pointed  out  that  relief  population  and 
expenditures  were  reaching  the  almost  irreducible  minimum" 
(number  of  persons  only  16,  084,    a  decrease  of  6.  3%)  (Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,    July  31,    1943,    p.    31,    Camden  and  South  Jersey 
edition);  in  1945  unemployment  claims  rose  to  $330,  000  per 
month  and  $36,  441,  647  annually. 


Developments  in  Social  Welfare  since  World  War  II  (Serving  New 
Jersey  Communities,    1947): 

A.  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  reached  all 
communities  in  the  state;  provided  help  and  guidance  for  73,  000 
ill,    dependent,    or  delinquent  persons;  more  than  two- thirds 
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receiving  help  were  not  in  institutions;  theory  of  community- 
service  developed  for  past  fifty  years  in  the  state. 

B.  Promotion  of  self-reliance,    especially  among  aged,    and  the  train- 
ing of  children  for  useful  occupations  by  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  (name  changed  in  1947  to  State  Board  of  Child  Welfare); 
many  blind  helped  to  become  self-supporting. 

C.  State  Department  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  local  agencies 
concerned  with  welfare  problems  (clinics  for  mentally  ill  and 
tuberculous);  mental  hospitals  aid  in  community   supervision  of 
patients  released  or  living  at  home;  co-operation  with  the  courts 
in  cases  of  delinquents,    providing  psychological  and  psychiatric 
services;  assistance  to  those  who  had  been  in  penal  institutions 
and  reformatories  to  adjust  to  the  normal  demands  of  life  in 

c  ommunitie  s . 

D.  Three  state  hospitals--Greystone  Park,    Marlboro,    Trenton: 
emphasis  on  cure  (shock  therapy  in  1946  had  restored  62.  6% 
sufficiently  to  permit  their  return  to  the  community);  psycho- 
therapy and  occupational  therapy  to  combat  moodiness  and  melan- 
choly and  contribute  to  rehabilitation;  recreational  and  physical 
education  activities. 

E.  Increased  rate  of  admission  to  state  hospitals  (11,  665  patients); 
rate  per  thousand  population  increased  from  68.  8  in  1943  to  82.  8 
in  1946,    due  to:     mental  institutions  now  regarded  as  hospitals  for 
cure;  recognition  of  mental  illness;  improved  diagnosis;  and 
longer  life  of  population. 

F.  Estate  of  Arthur  Brisbane  at  Allaire  deeded  to  state  (1944);  con- 
verted to  use  as  children's  unit  from  Marlboro  (1946);  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  and  for  studies  of  other  children 
referred  to  the  department. 

G.  New  techniques  introduced  and  studies  made  to  train  mentally 
deficient  at  Woodbine,    New  Lisbon,    Vineland  and  Totowa; 
estimated  45,  000  mentally  deficient  in  the  state  of  whom  3,  948  in 
institutions  in  1947;  mental  deficiency  a  permanent  condition  need- 
ing training  different  from  that  used  for  mental  illness  which  may 
be  cured  or  at  least  ameliorated  by  treatment. 

H.    Epileptics  returned  to  the  community  when  their    condition  was 
stabilized  and  they  had  been  taught  how  to  care  for  themselves. 

I.    Department  inspected  six  county  hospitals  in  Essex,    Hudson, 
Camden,    Atlantic,    and  Cumberland  for  standards  of  treatment 
and  safety. 
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J.    Tuberculous  clinics  available  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

K.    Chronically  ill,    unless  they  were  65  years  old  or  blind,    not 

adequately  protected;  N.J.    has  more  than  47,  000  chronic  invalids 
at  any  one  time;  Gov.    Driscoll  had  committee  working  on  a 
program  (1949). 

Li.    Parole:    the  final  step  in  rehabilitation  of  offenders  under  new 

state  Constitution;  legislature  provided  new  parole  board  for  state 
from  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  to  supervise 
offenders  until  such  time  as  they  are  eligible  for  discharge  from 
parole;  parole  in  New  Jersey  not  a  reward  for  good  conduct,    but 
rather  that  offenders  put  on  parole  will  not  violate  law  or  disturb 
public  welfare. 

M.   Care  for  veterans  of  wars  since  1866:     two  state  institutions, 
Vineland  and  Menlo  Park,    receive  veterans  of  N.J.    honorably 
discharged,    who  are  not  eligible  for  U.S.    Veterans'  hospitals; 
Vineland  receives  wives  and  widows  of  veterans. 

N.    Total  expenditures  of  state  institutions  (1947)   $14,  648,  393,    an 
increase  of  approximately  $6  million  annually  from  the  cost  in 
1938. 

O.    Importance  of  social  welfare  shown  by  Gov.    Driscoll' s  appoint- 
ment of  a  Planning  Committee  of  Rutgers  University  for  the 
establishment  of  a    Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  there  (Dr. 
Ellen  C.    Potter  headed  this  committee). 

P.    Prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency;  N.  J.    had  research  and 
experimental  programs  designed  to  improve  understanding  of 
causes,    and  social  conditions  which  foster  them;  no  universal 
single  cause  or  cure. 

Q.    Abolition  of  want:     many  blue-prints,    but  problem  tremendous  and 
controversial;  indicates,    however,    direction  of  thinking. 


List  of  State  Institutions  and  Agencies,    with  Dates: 

A.    Penal  and  correctional: 

1.  New  Jersey  State  Prison  (1799):     one  of  first  prisons  in  the 
United  States;  new  one  finished  in  1836;  Trenton. 

2.  State  Home  for  Boys  (1867):    Jamesburg;   informal  commitment 
for  reform. 

3.  State  Home  for  Girls  (1871):     Trenton;  training  cottage  system. 

4.  State  Prison  Farm  (1901):     Rahway;  designated  prison  farm  by 
legislature  in  1948;    walled. 

5.  State  Reformatory  for  Women  (1913):     Clinton;  without  walls; 
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cottage  system;  honor  system. 

6.  State  Prison  Farm  (1914):     Leesburg;  first  minimum  security 
prison  in  state. 

7.  State  Reformatory  (1929):     Annandale;  minimum  security; 
cottage  type;  for  first  offenders  between  ages  16  and  26. 

8.  State  Reformatory  (1936):     Bordentown;  unwalled;  to  replace 
Railway. 

B.  Insane  and  mentally  ill: 

1.  State  Hospital  at  Trenton  (1848):     one  of  first  in  U.S.  ;  serves 
11  counties;  receives  criminally  insane  from  whole  state; 
attitude  changed  "from  one  of  custody  to  one  of  therapy.  " 

2.  State  Hospital  at  Greystone  Park  (1876):     patients  from  northern 
counties;  training  center  in  psychiatric  social  work. 

3.  State  Hospital  at  Marlboro  (1931):     patients  from  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,    Union,    and  counties  along  Atlantic  seaboard;  more 
extensive  cottage  system. 

4.  Arthur  Brisbane  Child  Treatment:  center  at  Allaire  (P.O. 
Farmingdale)  (1944):     legislature  created  separate  institution 
in  1947. 

C.  Defectives: 

1.  Vineland  State  School  (1888):     service  center  at  Red  Bank; 
girls;  parole. 

2.  State  Colony  at  New  Lisbon  (1913  and  1918):    vocational;  boys. 

3.  State  Colony  at  Woodbine  (1921):     care  and  training  of  males 
with  gross  handicaps  1937;  movie,  The  Least  of  These. 

4.  North  Jersey  Training  School  at  Totowa  (P.O.    Little  Falls) 
(1928):     colony-type  school  for  girls  between  6  and  20,    who  can 
absorb  specialized  education  and  are  favorable  for  community- 
placement. 

D.  Epileptics:    State  Village,    Skillman  (1898). 

E.  Tuberculosis:     State  Sanitorium  at  Glen  Gardner  (1907):     public 
clamor  against  care  of  disease  at  almshouses;  1,  000  feet  altitude; 
patients  between  5  and  55;  clinics  serve  34  communities. 

F.  The  blind:     Commission  for  Amelioration  of  Condition  of  Blind 
(1910);  one  of  first  states  to  grant  aid  (1921). 

G.  Children:    State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  (1899):     had  been 
kept  in  almshouses;  name  changed  to  State  Board  of  Child  Welfare 
(1947). 

H.    Veterans: 

1.  Home  for  Disabled  (1866):    Newark;  moved  to  Kearny  (1879); 
closed  1932;  new  building  at  Menlo  Park  (1932). 

2.  New  Jersey  Memorial  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,   Sailors, 
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Marines,    their  Wives  and  Widows  at  Vineland  (1900):     only  one 
along  Atlantic  seaboard. 


Church  Membership  in  N.J.    (1860-1940):     the  five  organizations  with 
largest  numbers  are  as  follows  (Negroes  not  included  for  lack  of 
statistics;  Roman  Catholics  count  baptized  persons,    Protestant 
denominations  count  church  members)  (Myers,    II,    345): 

1860  1940 

1.  Baptists  17,  121  61,  470 

2.  Episcopalians  5,  66l  95,  126 

3.  Methodists  40,304  145,053 

4.  Presbyterians  21,601  129,185 

5.  Roman  Catholics  45,  000  (less  than)      1,200,000 

6.  Members  of  established  Jewish  congregations  in  N.J. 
(Valentine,    Jewish  Encyclopaedia;  World  Almanac, 
1949;  Myers,    II): 

1855  -  200 

1936  -  257,  761 


Influences  of  Immigration  on  Church  Membership: 

A.  Before  Civil  War,    Protestant  British  Isles  and  northern  Europe 
were  sources  of  major  migration  to  U.S.    (and  New  Jersey). 

B.  After  1880,    large  influx  of  immigrants  from  southern  Europe 
account  for  predominance  of  Roman  Catholics  who  retained 
religious  ties  to  Vatican- -gave  them  a  sense  of  unity;  Roman 
Catholics  out-number  Protestants  in  some  New  Jersey  com- 
munities. 

C.  Protestant  migrations  showed  strong  tradition  of  individual  free- 
dom. 

D.  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  both  defend  principles  of  Bill  of 
Rights;  both  supported  constitutional  revision  in  New  Jersey,    1948. 

E.  Protestants  have  broken  completely  with  religious  ties  to 
European  churches  and  have  set  up  administrations  completely 
national,    or  state,    in  scope. 
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II.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY  (1860-1949) 
(Raymond  W.    Miller  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  material 
from   1860  to  1930.      Herbert  B.    Gooden    selectively 
researched  and  wrote  the  section  from  1931  to  1949) 


Development  of  Public  Education  in  New  Jersey:  1860-1930  (Burr; 
Kull,    IV;  Murray,    I;  Constitutions  of  1844  and  1948;  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education): 

A.    Public  education,    teacher  training,    higher  education  and  financial 
responsibility: 

1.  State  Board  of  Education  established  1866;  to  elect  state  super- 
intendent who  with  board  of  examiners  had  power  to  confer 
teaching  certificates  for  all  public  schools  in  the  state. 

2.  Association  of  School  Superintendents  working  with  State  Board 
of  Education,    State  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  Normal 
School,    to  foster  feeling  of  state  solidarity  and  co-operation 
for  the  good  of  all  the  schools. 

3.  Attempts  to  abolish  "Rate  Bill"  and  to  establish  a  state  school 
tax;  legislature  established  free  school  system,    1871;  state 
school  tax  of  two  mills  provided;  forbade  public  aid  to  any 
private  school;  compelled  all  townships  to  have  nine-month 
school  term;  did  not  provide  for  public  high  schools  (citizens 
alarmed  at  increased  costs  of  education--academies  had  been 
good). 

4.  Public  high  schools  began  in  Newark,    1839;  a  local  movement 
until  1871;  colleges  were  demanding  well-trained  students; 
public  high  schools  continued  to  be  dependent  upon  local  initia- 
tive until  1895;   state  provided  such  schools  in  first-  and 
second-class  counties. 

5.  Revised  constitution  of  1875  established  free  schools  for  all 
children  5  to  18  years  of  age. 

6.  Campaign  to  reorganize  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  1887; 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  appointed  to  State  Board  of  Education; 
non-partisan  school  boards  in  cities  of  second-class  provided. 

7.  Significant  legislation:     governor  appointed  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,    1889;  School  for  the  Deaf  established,    1891;     district 
school  system  abolished,    1894;  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  established,    1895;  Stokes  Law,    1900,    strengthened  local 
school  units  (all  school  systems  in  cities  placed  under  independ- 
ent boards  of  education);  new  tax  structure  for  educational 
purposes  dedicated  taxes  from  certain  main-stem  railroads  to 
school  use,    1906;  first  teacher  tenure  law,    1909;  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  changed  to  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
assistant  commissioners  of  education  provided  for,    1911; 
compulsory  education  law  passed,    1913;   system  of  helping 
teachers  created  on  county  basis,    1916;  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion authorized  to  grant  collegiate  degrees,    1916;  physical 
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training  in  the  schools  compulsory,    1917;  education  for  handi- 
capped children  provided  for,    1918;   Teachers'  Pension    and 
Annuity  Fund  created,    1919;  minimum- salary  law,    1919;  inter- 
mediate or  junior  high  schools  created     1923;  control  of  state 
normal  schools  and  state  summer  schools  given  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Education;  Commissioner  of  Education  to  supervise 
all  teacher  training  schools  with  whole  or  semi- state  support, 
1927;  reorganization  of  teacher  training,    1928;  State  Board  of 
Regents  established  for  higher  education,    pending  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  State  University,    1929;  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
and  Newark  College  of  Engineering  created,    1918;  tenure  law 
revised,    1929. 

Teacher  training  (1855-1949): 

1.  Trenton  State  Normal  School  established,    1855  (the  ninth  state 
normal  school  established  in  the  U.S.);  William  J.    Phelps, 
first  principal. 

2.  Early  prejudice  against  co-education;  separate  halls  for  men 
and  women. 

3     Enrollment  of  734  students,    1898;  average  salary  of  teachers 

$41.  60  per  month. 
4.    Model  school  for  children  established  at  Trenton  State  Normal 

School  in  1855;  tuition  charged. 
5     Moved  to  Hillwood  Lakes  section  of  Trenton,    1931;  name 

changed  to  State  Teachers  College  and  State  Normal  School  in 

1929,    and  to  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,    1939;  offered 

M.S.    in  Ed.    degree,    1948. 

6.  School  act  of  1903  provided  for  a  number  of  normal  schools. 

7.  Montclair  Normal  School  established,    1908;  made  a  teachers 
college,    1928;  began  conferring  M.  A.    degree  in  1932. 

8.  Newark  City  Normal  School  established,    1855;  became  a  state 
normal  school,    1913;  authorized  to  confer  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education,    1934;  made  a  teachers  college,    1937; 
authorized  to  confer    M.S.    in  Ed.    degree,    1932. 

9.  Glassboro  Normal  School  established,    1923;  authorized  to  con- 
fer the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree,    1934;  made  a 
teachers  college  in  1937;  authorized  to  confer   M.S.    in  Ed. 
degree  in  1949. 

10.  Paterson  City  Normal  School,    1855,    became  a  state  normal 
school  in  1923;  authorized  to  confer  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,    1935;  made  a  teachers  college  in  1937. 

11.  Jersey  City  Normal  School  established,    1929;  authorized  to 
confer  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  1934;  named 
a  teachers  college  in  1937. 

12.  Curriculums  extended  to  three  years  in  1929,    and  to  four  years 
in  1935;  each  college  specialized  in  designated  curriculums; 
Commissioner  of  Education  appointed  and  removed  faculty  and 
presidents;   students  accepted  on  basis  of  examination  and 
quota  basis  to  meet  "predicted  needs"  for  teachers  in  a  given 
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curriculum. 
13.    Entrance  examinations  required  since  1922;  written  tests  to 
determine  scholarship,    personal  interviews  to  determine 
personal  fitness  for  teaching;   required  high  school  units  estab- 
lished,   1930;  health  reports  and  two  testimonials  as  to  good 
character  also  required. 

C.  Higher  education  (1860-1925): 

1.  Queens  College  (later  Rutgers  University)  chartered  1766. 

2.  Theological  Seminary  (Dutch  Reformed)  moved  to  own  campus, 
1856. 

3.  Scientific  School  organized,    1863;  designated  land  grant  college, 
1864. 

4.  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    New  Brunswick, 
1880. 

5.  New  Jersey  Hall  at  Rutgers  University  built  by  the  state,    1889. 

6.  System  of  state  scholarships  first  established,    1890. 

7.  University  Extension  Division  created,    1925. 

D.  Private  liberal  arts  colleges  in  New  Jersey  (see  section  1930-1949, 
below). 

E.  Legislative  financial  responsibility  for  the  public  schools: 

1.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  legislative  appropria- 
tion for  schools.      The  idea  was  an  outgrowth  of  the     old  school 
fund  (1817)  where  the  interest  was  set  aside  for  the  schools. 
The  legislature  must  express  its  judgment  each  year  on  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  ..."  (Gaskill,    Historical  Sketch  of  the 
State's  Contribution  for  the  Public  Schools,    16). 

2.  The  state  school  fund  was  originally  in  1817   $100,  000;  amounted 
to  $15,  321,  153.  97  in  1949;  interest  from  the  fund  is  appropriated 
to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  attendance,    amounting  to 
about  $600,  000  per  year  since  1929. 

3.  State  school  tax:     a  tax  of  2-3/4  mills  on  all  ratable s  with  a  6% 
penalty  to  be  levied   against  counties  for  delinquent  school  taxes; 
90%  of  the  tax  is  returned  directly  to  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  ratables;  10%  (a  reserve  fund)  is  used  as  the  equalizing  fund 
of  the  state;  in  1949,    total  state  aid  foi   local  education  from  all 
sources  was   $25,  380,  766.  68  (see  chapter  on  Public  Finance). 

4.  Railroad  tax  for  schools  created  in  1906;  receipts  from  main- 
stem  railroad  taxes  distributed  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of 
ratables  (see  chapter  on  Public  Finance  for  detailed  explanation 
and  changes). 

5.  Special  state  aid  funds:     for  special  education  of  crippled  chil- 
dren,   vocational  education,    evening  schools  for  foreign  born, 
agricultural  education,    and  special  industrial  training  during 
World  War  II. 

6.  Federal  aid  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  started  in 
1837  with  a  direct  loan  from  U.S.    government  of  $764,  670.  44; 
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state  loaned  these  monies  to  the  counties  in  existence  at  that 
time,    and  subsequent  legislative  acts  have  specified  that  the 
income  from  the  loan  be  used  to  maintain  free  public  schools; 
beginning  in  1923,    this  surplus  revenue  was  collected  and 
handled  by  the  state  treasurer  so  that  the  interest  could  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  uniform  basis;  by  1930,    six  counties  had  paid  their 
share  of  the  obligations  in  full;  Smith-Hughes  Act,    1918,    assist- 
ed in  the  program  of  vocational  education  (New  Jersey  was  one 
of  the  seven  states  which  had  established  vocational  education 
before  the  enactment  of  this  law);  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion aided  many  New  Jersey  students  with  grants;  considerable 
aid  given  under  Works  Progress  Administration  and  Public 
Works  Administration  in  developing  school  plants  after  1934; 
Federal  Public  Laws  16  and  346  provided  for  education  for 
veterans  after  World  War  II,    including  tuition,    supplies,    and 
subsistence  ("G.I.  Bill  of  Rights"). 


Selected  Significant  Aspects  of  Public  Education,    1930-1949  (Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,    1931-1947;  New  Jersey 
School  Laws,    1947-1949): 

A.  Status  of  public  secondary  and  teacher  education,    1931: 

1.  159  approved  high  schools,    55  approved  junior  high  schools,    4 
accredited  evening  high  schools;  13.  2%  increase  in  high  school 
enrollment,    1930-1931;  40%  of  students  enrolled  in  college  pre- 
paratory course,    35.  5%  in  commercial  courses,    20%  in 
general  course,    and  5%  in  vocational  courses. 

2.  Permissive  legislation  for  establishment  of  regional  high 
schools  through  consolidation  of  boards  of  education;  to  assist 
in  equalizing  cost  of  secondary  education. 

3.  Teachers  colleges  teaching  159  extension  courses  with   7,  135 
enrolled;  no  tuition  charged;  commissioner  recommended 
moderate  fees. 

4.  Hillwood  Lakes  buildings  for  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
completed  and  ready  for  opening  on  Sept.  17,  1931  (authorized 
in  1928). 

B.  Effects  of  economic  depression  on  New  Jersey  public  schools, 
1932: 

1.  Reduction  in  capital  outlay  $12,  634,  762.  46  in  1932. 

2.  Commissioner  of  Education  called  conference  on  Economy  in 
School  Administration,    Feb.    1932. 

3.  15.  1%  increase  in  school  population  in  one  year  due  to  unem- 
ployment. 

4.  Many  voluntary  agreements  by  teachers  to  take  reductions  in 
salaries. 

5.  $50  minimum  tuition  fee  established  at  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  (Ch.    217,    P.  L.    1932);  fees  charged  for 
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extension  and  summer  courses  (Ch.    27,    P.  L.    1932);  students 
required  to  pay  for  textbooks  and  supplies  (Ch.    243,    P.  L.    1932). 

6.  Interest-bearing  school  warrants  for  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  permitted  (generally  called  "scrip");  many  teachers 
forced  to  sell  at  discount  in  order  to  get  cash. 

7.  First  state-wide  standardized  tests  given  to  all  eighth-grade 
pupils;  Form  Z  of  Stanford  Achievement  Test  used;  national 
norm  94,    New  Jersey  norm  96.  77. 

8.  Co-operation  of  Division  of  Elementary  Education  with  State 
Conservation  Committee  in  publication  of  bulletin  for  school 
use  on  conservation  of  soil,    bird  life,    wild  flowers,    fish,    and 
trees. 

9.  Education  for  thrift  stressed  in  all  public  schools. 

10.  Safety  education  program  inaugurated  with  co-operation  of 
state  police  and  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

11.  Program  of  standards  for  school  dental  service  worked  out 
with  N.J.    Dental  Society. 

12.  First  state  conference  on  Child  Safety  Education  and  Supervi- 
sion. 

13.  Formulation  of  basic  core  of  subject-matter  for  courses  of 
study  in  teachers'   colleges  worked  out  by  faculty  committees. 

14.  Legislation  passed  permitting  local  school  boards  to  reduce 
teachers'   salaries  by  10  percent. 

Continued  effects  of  economic  depression  felt  in  1933  and  1934: 

1.  School  expenditures  dropped  from  $118-1/2  million  to  $91~l/2 
million  in  two  years;    $12  million  reduction  in  teachers' 
salaries;    $9-1/2  million  reduction  in  capital  outlay;   $1/2 
million  reduction  in  textbook  purchases;    $1  million  reduction 
in  cost  of  classroom  supplies. 

2.  Adult  education  program  inaugurated  with  co-operation  of 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration;  classes  taught  by 
unemploye d  te ache  r  s  . 

3.  Seven  junior  colleges  established;  supported  by  Federal  relief 
funds;  1,  813  enrolled. 

4.  Bond  issue  for   $7  million  for  loans  to  municipalities  in  lieu  of 
state  appropriations  for  education,    and  for  loans  to  pay 
teachers'   salaries. 

5.  New  teachers'  tenure  law  passed  providing  tenure  after  com- 
pletion of  three  consecutive  calendar  years  of  teaching,    or 
upon  beginning  service  for  fourth  academic  year  (Ch.    188, 
P.L.    1934). 

6.  State  Department  of  Education  began  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Camps  and  Transient 
T  r  aining  C  amp  s  . 

7.  Two  courses  of  study  on  automobile  driving  distributed  to  all 
senior  high  schools  to  increase  attention  to  safe  driving  (fore- 
runner of  automobile  driver's  courses). 

8.  10%  of  receipts  of  tuition  funds  in  teacher  training  institutions 
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to  be  set  aside  as  loan  fund  for  needy  students;  4%  interest; 
amended  in  1937  to  be  20%  of  receipts. 
9-    Approximately  14%  decline  in  enrollment  in  teacher-training 
institutions;  total  decline  since  1928  was  27%. 
10.    Average  salaries  for  teachers  declined  from  $2,  059.  90  in 
1930  to  $1,  821.  77  in  1934. 

D.  Signs  of  economic  recovery  in  the  public  schools,    1935: 

1.  Public  school  expenditures  increased  to  $94,734,433.50,    due 
largely  to  debt  service  expenditures,    maintenance,    fuel,    text- 
books and  supplies. 

2.  Increased  applications  by  school  districts  for  grants  from 
Public  Works  Administration  for  new  buildings  and  additions. 

3.  The  state  co-operated  with  the  Federal  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration in  operating  six  emergency  junior  colleges  with 
full  two-year  program. 

4.  School  districts  permitted  to  restore  in  whole  or  in  part 
teacher  salary  reductions  of  1933  and  1934. 

5.  Teachers  under  tenure  who  were  dismissed  because  of 
decrease  in  enrollments  placed  on  preferred  list  in  order  of 
maximum  term  of  service  for  re- employment. 

6.  Boards  of  education  prohibited  from  excluding  pupils  for  non- 
payment of  tuition  by  sending  board  (Ch.    261,    P.  L.    1935). 

7.  All  teachers  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States   and  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  (Ch.    155,    P.  L.    1935). 

8.  Automobile  drivers'  courses  introduced  by  many  high  schools. 

9.  "Adapted  courses"  developed  in  secondary  schools  with  differ- 
entiated methods  of  instruction  to  meet  pupil  needs. 

10.  Expanded  program  of  adult  education;  117  industrial  arts 
classes  in  26   school  districts;  2,  500  enrolled;  19  subjects 
taught. 

11.  22.  5%  increase  in  evening  and  part-time  instruction;  many 
unemployed  adults  enrolled. 

12.  Training  period  for  elementary  school  teachers  expanded  from 
three-year  to  four-year  course;  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion degree  first  granted  in  June,    1935. 

13.  Revision  of  background  courses  in  English,    science,    and 
social  studies  in  teachers'   colleges  to  meet  needs  for  broad, 
general  education  of  teachers. 

E.  Increased  attention  to  adult  education  marks  1936: 

1.  Adult  education  program  grew  to  10,  516  classes  enrolling 
33,  443  pupils;  1,  230  teachers;  aided  by  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

2.  Gradual  increase  in  teachers'   salaries  due  to  partial  resotra- 
tion  of  earlier  pay  reductions. 

3.  60%  of  all  school  construction  in  New  Jersey  subsidized  by 
Public  Works  Administration. 
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4.  Placement  records  of  public  schools  indicate  growing  indus- 
trial demand  for  workers. 

5.  Appropriations  by  Federal  government  under  George  Dean  Act 
for  training  in  distributive  occupations:     New  Jersey  granted 
$310,  164.  06  in  1936. 

6.  Six  junior  colleges  under  direction  of  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration; supervised  by  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

7.  Enlarged  Board  of  Examiners  established  (Ch.    107,    P.  L.    1936). 

8.  Legality  of  Flag  Salute  legislation  challenged;  U.  S.  .Supreme 
Court  testing  the  law. 

9-    Registrations  in  college  preparatory  course  dropped  to  33.1% 
(were  41.  7%  in  1930);   registrants  in  commercial  curriculum 
increased  3.  9%  and  in  general  curriculum  3.  7%   since  1930. 

10.  Experimental  course  of  study  for  four-year  preparation  of 
elementary  school  teachers  begun  at  Paterson  State  Teachers 
College. 

11.  National  Youth  Administration  assistance  for  students  at 
teachers'   colleges;  extension  course  enrollments  increase. 

12.  Character  education  given  increased  attention  by  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  two  bulletins  issued  to  the  schools. 

F.  Several  important  advances  were  made  in  1937: 

1.  35%  increase  in  enrollments  in  social  studies  courses  since 
1935. 

2.  Guidance  programs  developed  in  many  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

3.  Revitalization  of  apprentice-training  program  (virtually  ended 
by  the  economic  depression);  increased  interest  in  vocational 
education  in  special  schools,    and  in  new  vocational  courses  in 
existing  secondary  schools. 

4.  New  technical  high  schools  at  Bayonne  and  Elizabeth  established. 

5.  Improved  collection  of  state  school  tax;  only  $493,  503.  91  un- 
paid for  years  of  1933-1935  ($9,  075,  560.  23  unpaid  as  of  June 
30,    1934). 

6.  Professionalized  subject-matter  courses  revised  at  teachers' 
colleges. 

7.  Normal  School  Scholarship  Act  passed:     10%   of  entering  classes 
to  be  awarded  scholarships  on  basis  of  competitive  examination 
and  financial  need;  to  be  equal  in  value  to  combined  tuition 
costs,    laboratory  fees,    and  course  fees  for  four  years  if 
academic  record  was  satisfactory;  to  be  distributed  by  counties 
on  a  population  basis. 

8.  State  authorization  for  salary  reductions  by  local  school 
districts  ended. 

G.  Implementing  the  philosophy  of  "Education  for  all  of  the  children 
of  all  of  the  people"  in  1938: 

1.  Emphasis  on  the  individual  child;  opportunities  for  variety  of 
self-expression,    activities,    and  creative  effort;  active 
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participation  in  learning;  field  trips;   study  of  community 
resources;  character  education. 

2.  Extension  of  safety  education  program  through  organization  of 
additional  safety  patrols. 

3.  Apprentice-training  program  accelerated;  1,  200  enrolled 
(increase  of  700  in  1938);  19  different  trades;  200  employers 
co-operating. 

4.  Vocational  education  program  at  Toms  River  considered  out- 
standing; half  of  school  day  devoted  to  skill  learning  and  half 
devoted  to  regular  high  school  courses. 

5.  Public  service  training  program  inaugurated  with  co-operation 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Department;  trained  motor  vehicle  inspectors 
and  supervisors. 

6.  Part-time  courses  for  young  farmers  inaugurated. 

7.  25%  increase  in  enrollment  in  manual  training  courses  due  to 
stimulus  of  vocational  educational  program. 

8.  Continued  failure  of  main- stem  railroads  to  pay  taxes;  40%  of 
taxes  unpaid  since  1932  (Pennsylvania  Railroad  paid  in  full); 
affected  payments  by  state  to  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund. 

9.  Tenure  extended  to  school  secretaries,    district  clerks,    assist- 
ant school  secretaries,    and  business  managers  of  all  schools 
(Ch.    247,    P.  L.    1938);  tenure  granted  to  superintendents  of 
cities  in  first-class  counties  (Ch.    288,    P.  L..    1938). 

10.  Permissive  legislation  for  local  boards  of  education  to  estab- 
lish adult  schools  utilizing  district  school  facilities  and  to 
charge  tuition  (Ch.    307,    P.L.    1938). 

11.  Special  education  for  atypical  children  provided  by  237   school 
districts  employing  592  teachers  (slow  learners,    incorrigibles, 
blind,    near-blind,    hard  of  hearing,    deaf,    crippled,    and  bed- 
side); decrease  from  21  to  17  districts  providing  special  educa- 
tion for  incorrigibles. 

12.  Training  program  for  hotel  personnel  established  for  first 
time  in  New  Jersey. 

H.    Continued  emphasis  on  vocational  education  in  1939: 

1.  30,  000  enrolled  in  vocational  schools  (included  19,  600  adults); 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  35  high  schools  and  4  county 
centers;  2,  500  persons  enrolled  in  some  form  of  agricultural 
instruction  (included  1,  100  adult  farmers). 

2.  New  flag  salute  legislation  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
person,    corporation,    society,    or  organization  to  influence  or 
attempt  to  influence  any  school  pupil  in  New  Jersey  against  the 
salute  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  by  instruction,    printed  or 
otherwise. 

3.  Study  of  entrance  examinations  at  teachers'  colleges  indicated 
that  86%  qualified  for  entrance;  70%  admitted;  1,117  students 
at  teachers'   colleges  were  receiving  financial  assistance 
valued  at  $90,  900  (38%  of  total  enrollment). 
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4.  Continued  growth  in  trade  preparatory,    trade  extension,    and 
apprentice-training  programs;  15,  800  enrolled. 

5.  Physical  examination  required  of  all  employees  of  boards  of 
education,    including  teachers,    every  three  years  (Ch.    295, 
P.  L.    1939);  required  physical  examination  of  all  pupils  to 
determine  presence  or  absence  of  communicable  tuberculosis 
(Ch.    294,    P.  Li.    1939);  boards  of  education  may  require 
immunization  against  diphtheria  as  a  pre- requisite  of  attend- 
ance (effective  July  1,    1940)  under  Ch.    299,    P.  L.    1939. 

School  program  intensified  by  national  defense  program  in  1940: 

1.  12.  5%  increase  in  enrollment  in  apprentice -training  program; 
34,  888  enrolled  in  vocational  training  program  (1,  484  women); 
vocational  re-training  program  established  in  Paterson;  600 
re-trained  in  six  months;  studies  by  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  U.S.    Office  of  Education  for  full  utilization  of 
New  Jersey  vocational  schools    in  national  defense  program  of 
Federal  government. 

2.  School  leaving  age  set  at  16  years  (Ch.    153,    P.  L.    1940). 

3.  Permissive  legislation  for  payroll  deductions  for  hospitaliza- 
tion or  group  insurance  by  teachers  if  50%  in  any  school  dis- 
trict request  such  deductions  (Ch.    47,    P.  L.    1940). 

4     Experimentation  with  "social- scientific"  curriculum  in  second- 
ary schools;  organized  around  problems  of  modern  living; 
included  home-making  and  citizenship;  largely  vocational  in 
character;  reimbursed  in  part  with  Federal  funds;  success- 
fully organized  in  1940  in  10  high  schools. 

5.    Committee  of  Thirteen  organized  to  study  and  revise  the 

syllabus  for  the  Problems  of  American  Democracy  course  in 
the  high  schools;  developed  16  experimental  units. 

Defense  training  program  accelerated  by  World  War  II  in  1941: 

1.  Invasion  of  Low  Countries  and  fall  of  France  showed  increas- 
ing danger  to  nation;  vocational  schools  placed  on  24-hour 
basis;  pre-employment  and  supplementary  training  courses 
offered  to  meet  needs  of  mass  production  defense  industries; 
9,  600  enrolled  in  eight-week  pre-employment  course;  12,  000 
enrolled  in  supplementary  training  program. 

2.  "New  Jersey  Plan"  for  training  of  defense  workers  co-opera- 
tively developed  by  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
industry  with  assistance  of  U.S.    Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment; planned  to  train  20,  000  industrial  supervisors  per  year; 
became  a  model  for  other  states. 

3.  22,  000  N.  J.    teachers  participated  in  National  Registration  Day 
for  Selective  Service. 

4.  Minimum  teacher  salaries  set  at  $1,  200  per  annum  in  first- 
and  second-class  counties,    and  $1,  000  in  all  other  counties 
(Ch.    284,    P.L.  1941). 

5..  Military  leaves  of  absence  granted  to  school  board  employees; 
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tenure  and  pension  rights  preserved  (Ch.    119,    P.  L.    1941). 

6.  Tenure  rights  of  teachers,    principals,    and  directors  of  voca- 
tional schools  protected  (Ch.    150,    P.  L.    1941). 

7.  Discrimination  in  compensation,    promotion  or  dismissal  of 
school  board  employees  based  upon  sex  or  marital  status 
forbidden  (Ch.    247,    P.  L.    1941). 

8.  Emphasis  on  teaching  of  citizenship,    goals  of  American  demo- 
cracy,   obligations  as  well  as  rights  of  citizenship  re-empha- 
sized in  elementary  schools;  enrollment  in  citizenship  courses 
doubled  between  1931  and  1941. 

K.    World  War  II  intensifies  educational  program  (1942  and  1943): 

1.  Additional  legislation  protecting  rights  of  teachers  who  entered 
military  service;  boards  of  education  required  to  re-employ 
for  one-year  period  those  who  left  positions  for  service  in 
armed  forces  before  acquiring  tenure  (if  honorably  discharged); 
interruption  of  continuity  of  service  caused  by  military  service 
could  not  affect  acquisition  of  tenure  (Ch.    119,    P.  L.    1942); 
school  boards  required  to  pay  pension  contributions  of  em- 
ployees in  armed  services  (Ch.    252,    P.  L.    1942);  all  time 
spent  in  armed  forces  to  be  counted  in  determining  seniority 
(Ch.    269,    P.  Li.   1942). 

2.  Legislation  permitting  school  employees  and  pupils  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  war  effort:    voluntary  payroll  deductions  for 
purchase  of  war  savings  stamps  and  bonds  authorized  if  50% 
of  employees  signified  desire  in  writing  (Ch.    218,    P.  L.   1942); 
revolving  fund  of  $250  for  each  public  school  by  each  school 
district  to  facilitate  sale  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  in  the 
school  (Ch.    165,    P.  L.    1942);  pupils  14  years  of  age  or  over 
could  be  released  from  schools  for  maximum  of  15  days  yearly 
to  work  on  farms  (Ch.    23,    P.  L.    1942). 

3.  Significant  legislation  for  abnormal  situations  created  by  the 
war:    permission  to  grant  bonuses  not  exceeding  20%  of 
salaries  up  to  $3,000;  invalid  after  Dec.    31,    1944  (Ch.    404, 
P.  L.    1942);  leaves  of  absence  up  to  5  years  for  school  board 
employees  elected  to  public  office  created  by  the  Constitution 
(Ch.    253,    P.  Li.    1942);  termination  of  service  of  employees 
reaching  age  65  permitted  (Ch.    255,    P.  L.    1942);  compensation 
paid  to  women  teachers  must  be  equal  to  that  of  men  teachers 
holding  similar  positions  and  employment  with  similar  terms 
of  service  (Ch.    256,    P.  L.    1942). 

4.  School  bus  law  requiring  operators  of  vehicles  approaching  or 
overtaking  a  school  bus  receiving  or  discharging  school 
children  to  stop  not  less  than  10  feet  from  such  school  bus  and 
remain  stationary  until  children  have  alighted  and  reached  the 
side  of  the  highway  (Ch.    192,   P.  L.   1942). 

5.  Additional  vocational  training  centers  established  at  Atlantic 
City,    Elizabeth,    Asbury  Park,    Trenton,    Phillipsburg,    and 
Paterson. 
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6.  Scale  model  aircraft  program  developed  for  U.S.    navy  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  use  in  training  naval  air 
cadets  and  aircraft  spotting  service  personnel. 

7.  Special  required  courses  in  Latin  American  cultural  and 
economic  life  established  in  teachers'  colleges  for  teachers  of 
grades  7-12;  all  physical  education  courses  intensified  and 
lengthened;  social  studies  courses  revised  for  better  under- 
standings of  concepts  of  democracy;  war  emergency  teacher 
placement  service  established  due  to  increasing  shortage  of 
teachers;  intensified  salvage  program  inaugurated  in  public 
schools;  pre-induction  training  courses  established  in  second- 
ary schools;  public  school  teachers  co-operated  in   issuing  war 
ration  books;  new  program   of  child  care  developed  co-opera- 
tively with  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  particularly 
for  children  of  mothers  working  in  war  industries;  high  school 
Victory  Corps  organized  in  co-operation  with  U.S.    Office  of 
Education. 

8.  New  pre-induction  courses  set  up  in  1943:    pre-aeronautics, 
refresher  mathematics,    fundamentals  of  electricity,    and  radio 
code. 

9.  Camping  Education  Institute  established  by  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Critical  situation  faced  New  Jersey  education  in  1944  and  1945: 

1.  Shortage  of  teachers  placed  heavy  burden  on  educational 
system;  emergency,    temporary,    and  provisional  licenses 
granted;  28.  1%  increase  since  1943. 

2.  Planning  for  education  for  returned  veterans  begun:     extension 
and  evening  courses,    validating  examinations,    on-the-job 
training;  credit  allowed  for  courses  taken  under  direction  of 
Armed  Forces  Institute  while  in  military  service. 

3.  Reorganization  of  State  Board  of  Education  (Chs.    49,    50,    51, 
P.  L.    1945):     a  new  state  Board  of  Education  established,    con- 
sisting of  12  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  advice 
and  consent  of  senate,    not  less  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
women  and  not  more  than  one  member  from  any  one  county; 
staggered  terms  of  6  years  each;  charged  with  planning  and 
recommending  the  continuous,    unified,    and  efficient  develop- 
ment of  public  education  (including  higher  education);  advises 
with  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey  regarding  annual 
budget  and  jointly  makes  recommendations  to  the  governor  and 
legislature  regarding  the  university  budget;  enters  into  con- 
tracts with  the  university  on  behalf  of  the  state;  exercises 
visitorial  general  powers  of  supervision  and  control  over  such 
institutions  as  may  be  utilized  by  the  state;  Commissioner  of 
Education  appointed  by  the   governor  with  advice  and  consent  of 
senate;  creates  additional  post  of  assistant  commissioner  as 
supervisor  of  higher  education;  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth  placed  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  Division  of 
State  Library,    Archives  and  History  and  Division  of  the  State 
Museum  added  to  State  Department  of  Education;  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  Jersey  created  by  designating  Rutgers  University 
as  such;  5  public  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate;  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Comptroller,    State  Treasurer,    and  State  Commissioner  of 
Finance  and  Taxation  become  ex- officio  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees;  all  employees  of  the  university  become  eligible  for 
membership  in  retirement  systems  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Division  Against  Discrimination  created  as  the  third  new  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Education  with  power  to  prevent  and 
eliminate  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  race,    creed, 
color,    national  origin  or  ancestry  (Ch.    169,    P.  L.    1945);  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  council  of  seven  appointed  by 
governor  to  implement  this  legislation. 

5.  Two-year  course  in  United  States  history  required  to  be  taught 
during  the  last  four  years  of  the  high  school  (Ch.    261,    P.  L. 
1945). 

M.  Education  for  veterans  posed  new  problems  in  1946: 

1.  Revolving  fund  for  expansion  of  educational  facilities  for 
veterans  in  state  teachers'  colleges  established  (Ch.    64,    P.  L. 
1946);  fund  of  $750,  000  created  with  reimbursement  to  state  by 
Federal  Veterans  Administration;  legislation  also  provided  for 
free  public  high  school  education  for  veterans;  local  school 
districts  to  be  reimbursed  by  the   state;  26  school  districts 
reported  over  5,  000  veterans  re-enrolled  in  high  school 
courses. 

2.  Local  boards  of  education  permitted  to  establish  junior  colleges 
and  to  collect  tuition  for  such  educational  services  (Ch.    296, 
P.L.    1946). 

3.  Off-campus  centers  for  junior  college  education  for  veterans 
established  by  State  University  to  provide  two-year  liberal 
arts  courses. 

4.  System  of  "Basic  Aid'1  to  local  school  districts  on  equalization 
allotment  in  direct  proportion  to  pupil  population  and  inverse 
proportion  to  their  pupil  wealth;  guaranteed  $3  per  pupil  (see 
chapter  on  Public  Finance  for  additional  details  of  financial 
legislation  for  public  education). 

5.  New  course  of  study  for  two-year  United  States  history  course 
created  by  committee  of  eleven  high  school  and  college  teachers 
under  authorization  of  state  Department  of  Education. 

6     12-year  program  in  the  language  arts  authorized. 

7.    All  private  nursery  schools  and  other  centers  for  caring  for 
children  under  five  years  of  age  to  be  licensed  by  state  Depart- 
ment of  Education  after  July  1,    1947. 

N.    Higher  education  in  New  Jersey,    1946: 
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1.  7  accredited  privately  administered  junior  colleges:     Bergen 
Junior  College,    Teaneck;  Centenary  Junior  College  (women 
only),    Hackettstown;  Farleigh- Dickinson  Junior  College  (be- 
came four-year  liberal  arts  college,    1949),    Rutherford;  Immac- 
ulate Conception  Junior  College,    Lodi;  Monmouth  Junior 
College  (partly  supported  by  Monmouth  County  Board  of  Free- 
holders and  Long  Branch  Board  of  Education),    Long  Branch; 
St.    Joseph's  Junior  College  (men  only),    Princeton;  and  Union 
Junior  College,    Cranford. 

2.  7  church- endowed  liberal  arts  colleges  accredited:    Alma 
White  College,    Zarephath;  Caldwell  College  (women  only), 
Caldwell;  St.    Elizabeth's  College  (women  only),    Convent  Sta- 
tion; Don  Bosco  College  (men  only),    Newton;  Georgian  Court 
College  (women  only),    Lakewood;  St.    Peter's  College  (men 
only),    Jersey  City;  and  Upsala  College,    East  Orange. 

3.  7  professional  and  technical  colleges  accredited:     College  of 
South  Jersey  (law),    Camden;  John  Marshall  College  (law), 
Jersey  City;  Newark  College  of  Engineering  (engineering), 
Newark;  Panzer  College  of  Physican  Education  and  Hygiene, 
East  Orange;  Rider  College  (business  administration),    Trenton; 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  (engineering),    Hoboken;  and 
Westminster  Choir  College  (music),    Princeton. 

4.  Accredited  universities  and  advanced  schools:    Drew  University, 
Madison;  Newark  University  (affiliated  with  State  University, 
1946);  Princeton  University,    Princeton;  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick;  Seton  Hall,    South  Orange  and  Newark;  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study,    Princeton. 

5.  Seminaries:     Bloomfield  College  and  Seminary,    Bloomfield; 
New  Brunswick  Seminary,    New  Brunswick;  Princeton  Seminary, 
Princeton;  and  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary,    Ramsey. 

Postwar  readjustments  in  public  education  in  New  Jersey,    1947: 

1.  First  public  junior  colleges  established  at  Bayonne  and  Jersey 
City. 

2.  138%  increase  in  enrollment  in  higher  educational  institutions 
since  1945. 

3.  14,  000  veterans  enrolled  in  926  high  school  classes;  1,  400  in 
teachers'    colleges. 

4.  1,  107  provisional  and  temporary  teaching  certificates  in  force; 
219  more  than  in  1946. 

5.  Library  curriculum  established  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  offering  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  at  com- 
pletion of  four-year  curriculum. 

6.  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service  established  by 
Department  of  Education;  organized  guidance  counsellors  in 
vocational  schools  and  made  studies  of  vocational  needs. 

Summary  of  significant  educational  legislation  (1947-1949): 

1.    Minimum  salary  of  $1,  800  per  academic  year  (did  not  apply  to 
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substitutes  on  a  day-to-day  basis)  (Ch.  131,    P.  L.    1947). 

2.  Teachers  and  other  school  officials  permitted  to  receive  royal- 
ties on  textbooks  written  by  them  except  in  school  districts  in 
which  author  was  employed  (Ch.    136,    P.L.    1947);  amended  to 
permit  receipt  of  royalties  in  school  district  in  which  employed 
(Ch.    347,    P.  L.   1948). 

3.  Public  school  facilities  to  be  made  available  to  children  of 
migrant  workers  and  other  children  temporarily  domiciled  in 
New  Jersey  (Ch.    138,    P.L.    1947). 

4.  Veterans  teaching  in  public  schools  permitted  retirement  after 
20  years  service  provided  they  are  62  years  of  age  or  older 
(Ch.    279,   P.L.    1947). 

5.  Permissive  legislation  to  establish  extension  schools  in  indus- 
trial and  labor  relations  under  jurisdiction  of  State  University; 
$50,  000  appropriated  (Ch.    307,    P.  L.   1947). 

6.  Treasurers  and  custodians  of  school  monies  in  townships  who 
had  served  as  such  for  ten  years  granted  tenure  (Ch.    331,    P.  L. 
1947). 

7.  Word  "colored"  stricken  from  name  of  state  Manual  Training 
School  at  Bordentown  (Ch.    27,    P.L.    1948). 

8.  Minimum  salary  of  public  school  teachers  fixed  at  $2,  000  per 
academic  year  (Ch.    176,    P.  L.    1948). 

9-    Payment  of  pension  of  not  less  than  $400  to  all  persons  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  retired  after  20  years  of  service  (Ch.    192, 
P.L.    1948). 

10.  $13  million  per  year  appropriated  as  state  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts; apportionment  plan  provided  (Ch.    66,    P.L.    1948). 

11.  Permissive  legislation  for  boards  of  education  to  establish 
special  classes  in  institutions  for  instruction  of  eight  or  more 
physically  handicapped  persons  (Ch.    191,    P.L.    1948). 

12.  Temporary  cost-of-living  bonuses  for  county,    municipal,    and 
school  employees  extended  to  Dec.    31,    1949  (Ch.    18,    P.L.    1948). 

13.  Extension  of  high  school  classes  for  veterans  to  Sept.    1,    1948 
(Ch.    147,    P.L.    1948). 

14.  Tenure  granted  to  city  superintendents  and  assistant  superin- 
tendents of  schools  (Ch.    470,    P.L.   1948). 

15.  Veterans  who  are  public  employees  (including  teachers)  and 
members  of  public  pension  funds  permitted  to  receive  full  pen- 
sions in  addition  to  any  received  from  U.S.    government 

(Ch.    457,   P.L.   1948). 

16.  Public   school  teachers  required  to  take  oath  of  allegiance 
specifically  denying  adherence  to  doctrines  of  organizations 
advocating  overthrow  of  government,    or  allegiance  to  foreign 
governments  (Ch.    23,    P.L.    1948). 

17.  Minimum  salary  of  public  school  teachers  fixed  at  $2,  200  per 
year  (Ch.    48,    P.L.    1948). 

18.  Correspondence  schools  and  agents  required  to  be  licensed  by 
Commissioner  of  Education  after  July  1,    1950  (Ch.    230,    P.  L. 
1949). 
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19-    Law  permitting  bonuses  to  be  paid  to  employees  of  counties, 
municipalities,    and  school  districts  extended  to  Dec.    31,    1950; 
permits  such  bonuses  to  be  paid  to  employees  receiving  up  to 
$5,  000  yearly. 
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Chapter  XII 

POLITICAL  HISTORY    (1860-1950) 

by  James  E.    Downes 


Civil  War,  industrialization  and  urbanization,  political  domina- 
tion by  railroads  and  other  big  corporations,  political  corruption  and 
political  reform,  two  world  wars  with  prosperity  and  depression 
between  them,  constitutional  revision  and  an  expanding  state  govern- 
ment overwhelmed  by  a  host  of  new  problems  constantly  harassing  it 
--these  are  the  ingredients  of  the  story  of  New  Jersey  politics  since 
1860. 

In  the  ninety  years  under  review  in  this  chapter,    New  Jersey's 
population  grew  from  some  670,  000  people  to  over  four  million.      Its 
government  changed  from  a  simple  and  casual  institution,    operating 
on  a  budget  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,    to  a  sprawling,    power- 
ful,   complex  institution  with  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  persons  on 
its  payroll,    and  spending,    in  1949,    nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars  but  needing  more  and  wondering  how  to  get  it. 

The  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  character- 
ized,   politically,    by  a  struggle   between  the  old  Democratic  party 
trying  to  retain  its  dominance  and  the  new  Republican  party  trying  to 
win  control--a  struggle  won  by  the  Republicans  in  the  late  nineties, 
giving  them  a  mastery  they  maintained  most  of  the  time  in  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.      But  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats 
were  in  nominal  control,    the  politics  of  the  state  during  most  of  this 
period  was  masterminded  by  organized  business  interests,    at  first 
the  railroads  and,    since  then,    public  utilities  and  insurance  companies. 
Only  twice  were  corporation  influences  seriously  challenged,    about 
the  middle  of  the  period  by  the  Progressives  and  in  the  last  decade  by 
organized  labor. 

For  all  but  two  years  of  this  period  the  state  government  operated 
under  the  inefficient  Constitution  of  1844,    which  became  progressively 
out  of  date  as  the  nature  of  public  problems  changed  and  the  relative 
importance  of  government  increased.      Except  for  a  series  of  amend- 
ments in  1875,    intermittent  demands  for  complete  constitutional 
revision  were  successfully  frustrated  until  1947,    when  a  new  Constitu- 
tion was  written  and  adopted.      Its  most  revolutionary  feature  was  the 
complete  repudiation  of  the  principle  of  the  weak  executive,    which  had 
been  a  cardinal  point  of  New  Jersey  political  philosophy  since  1776. 

During  most  of  this  period,    New  Jersey's  political  history 
paralleled  closely  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.      When  political 
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corruption  was  typical  of  the  whole  country,    New  Jersey  politics 
were  as  corrupt  as  any.      When  the  nation  voted  for  sound  money  and 
business  conservatism  in  1896,    New  Jersey  voted  Republican  and 
stayed  so  during  most  of  the  rest  of  the  period.      When  Progressivism 
was  the  national  keynote  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,    New 
Jersey  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  movement  and  her  progressive 
governor,    Woodrow  Wilson,    was  chosen  to  lead  the  progressive 
crusade  in  Washington.      When  the  United  States  Senate  was  known  as 
the  "Millionaires  Club,  "  New  Jersey  sent  to  the  Senate  men  who 
qualified  for   "membership,  "  both  in  the  size  of  their  bank  accounts 
and  their  political  philosophy. 

After  World  War  I,    however,    New  Jersey  began  to  veer  from  the 
national  pattern.      The   state  was  never  "dry,  "  even  in  theory,    during 
the  prohibition  decade.      During  the  depression  Thirties,    when  other 
states  were  going  Democratic,    New  Jersey  voters  continued  to  elect 
predominantly  Republican  legislatures  and  to  send  to  Washington  as 
many  Republican  representatives  as  they  had  in  the  prosperous 
Twenties.     When  other  states  were  repudiating  bossism,    one  of  the 
biggest  bosses  continued  to  flourish  in  New  Jersey.      While  other 
states  were  modernizing  their  tax  structures,    New  Jersey  continued 
to  struggle  with  her  outmoded  one.      And  with  the  rest  of  the  states 
recognizing  their  increased  responsibility  for  assistance  to  local 
school  districts,    New  Jersey  continued  to  rank  46th  in  her  state- 
support  of  public  education.      Persons  coming  to  New  Jersey  from 
other  states  testified  that  the  political  pattern  of  this   state  was   "odd" 
and  "hard  to  figure  out.  " 


I.    CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 
(Knapp;  Kull,    III,    chs.    33-42;  Myers,    I,    chs.    15,    16) 


New  Jersey  a  "Border  State"  in  I860: 

A.  Economic  interests  strongly  pro-Southern;  most  of  products  of 
New  Jersey  industries  sold  in  South. 

B.  Slavery  never  formally  abolished: 

1.  Act  of  gradual  emancipation  passed  in  1804;  children  of  slaves 
to  be  free,    but  remained  "servants"  of  mother's  owner  until 
25  years  of  age. 

2.  Constitution  of  1844  declared  all  men  by  nature  free  and  inde- 
pendent, but  court  decision  in  1845  declared  this  did  not  apply 
to  "man  in  his  private,    individual,    or  domestic  capacity.  " 

3.  Law  of  1846  provided  slaves  in  future  be   "apprentices"  bound 
in  service  to  former  masters. 

4.  According  to  I860  Federal  census,    there  were  18  slaves  and 
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18   "apprentices"  in  New  Jersey;  according  to  Knapp,    there 
were  many  more  slaves  than  those  officially  listed,    probably 
as  many  as  500. 

C.  States'   rights  sentiments  very  strong. 

D.  Sentiment  on  slavery,    secession,    and  related  issues  sharply 
divided 

1.  Sentiment  for  abolition  strong,    especially  in  southern  part  of 
state  among  Quakers  (Friends). 

2.  Underground  railroad  active. 

3.  Economic  interests  feared  effects  of  war  on  their  trade  with 
southern  states. 

4.  Conservatives  felt  that  any  state  had  the  right  to  secede  from 
the  Union. 


Election  of  I860: 

A.  Republican  party  not  strong--very  name  Republican  unpopular 
even  among  those  who  espoused  its  policies;   "Opposition  Party" 
was  its  official  name;  composed  of  former  Whigs,    Know-Nothings, 
Abolitionists,    Free  Soilers,    etc. 

B.  Democrats  held  balance  of  power  and  were  growing  in  strength; 
new  strength  from  large  number  of  immigrants  coming  into  north- 
eastern counties.      (Immigrants  of  this  period  in  all  northern 
states  tended  to  join  Democrats  although  anti- slavery.      Hence 
strength  of  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  City  and  Democratic  strong- 
hold in  Hudson  County.  ) 

C.  Remnants  of  Know-Nothings  in  South  Jersey  resented  immigrants 
and  thus  increased  "Opposition"  strength  there;   The  State  Gazette 
of  Trenton,    strongest  Opposition  paper  in  state,    openly  stated 
that  chief  reason  it  favored  restricting  immigration  was  because 
Democrats  would  always  get  three-fourths  of  immigrant  votes. 

D.  Opposition  Party  had  elected  the  governor  (Charles  S.    Olden)  in 
1859. 

D.    New  Jersey  only  state  north  of  Mason-Dixon  Line  that  did  not  give 
its  entire  electoral  vote  to  Lincoln: 

1.  Opposition  Party  conservative  on  national  issues. 

2.  Aggressive  Abolition  sentiment  not  popular  even  in  Opposition 
ranks. 

3.  Regular  Democratic  state  convention  instructed  its  electoral 
college  candidates  to  vote  in  any  way  that  would  help  defeat 
Lincoln. 

4.  Effort  at  fusion  between  Breckenridge,    Bell,    and  Douglas 
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factions  failed,    due  to  intransigence  of  the  supporters  of 
Douglas. 

5.  Chief  anti- Lincoln  argument  in  industrial  northern  counties  was 
the  bad  effect  his  election  would  have  on  trade  with  South. 

6.  Election  close  in  New  Jersey;  electoral  vote  divided—three 
electors  whose  names  appeared  on  both  Fusion  and  Douglas 
tickets  received  highest  votes  and  four  Lincoln  electors  received 
the  next  highest,    thus  three  of  Douglas's  total  of  twelve  came 
from  New  Jersey;  Lincoln  carried  only  ten  of  the  twenty-one 
counties;  except  for  Morris  and  Passaic  these  were  all  in 
southern  part  of  state. 


Keeping  New  Jersey  in  the  Union: 

A.  Political  struggle  within  state  over  secession  and  the  war  was  very 
sharp. 

B.  Little  sentiment  for  New  Jersey  to  secede,  but  strong  feeling  that 
a  state  had  that  right  and  that  use  of  force  to  stop  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

C.  Democrats  sponsored  a  State  Convention  to  consider  ways  of 
saving  Union  short  of  war;  no  Oppositionist  among  sponsors: 

1.  Emphasis  on  compromise  in  Convention's  resolutions. 

2.  One  resolution  stated  all  the  trouble  was  due  to  "northern 
agitators";  that  only  remedy  was  for  North  to  "remove  all 
agitation  for  abolition  of  slavery  .  .  .    (and)  accord  to  South  all 
rights  of  property  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution"  (Knapp,    42). 

D.  Governor  Olden,    in  message  to  legislature,    urged  calling  of  a 
National  Peace  Convention  if  Congress  failed  to  resolve  conflict 
peaceably;  he  was  definitely  against  right  of  secession. 

E.  Legislature,  in  joint  resolution,  said  it  was  duty  of  all  to  sustain 
the  Union;  that  United  States  was  a  "national"  government  and  not 
a  "mere  compact  or  league";  that  while  Union  government  had 
authority  to  suppress  rebellion,  the  legislature  hoped  "forebear- 
ance  and  compromise"  would  guide  its  actions;  this  same  resolu- 
tion endorsed  so-called  Crittenden  Compromise. 

F.  Some  editorial  opinion  favored  New  Jersey  joining  seceded  states: 

1.  Would  bring  "unexampled  prosperity.  " 

2.  By  joining  "Northern  Confederacy"  would  lose  trade  and  tradi- 
tional position  as  a  conservative  state,    and  would  become 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  a  "Canada"  for  the  Negro. 

3.  Debate  concerning  "Northern  Confederacy"  implied  United 
States  breaking  up  into  two  parts. 

4.  New  Jersey  had  the  sovereign  choice,    some  believed,    as  to 
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which  "Confederacy"  she  would  join. 

G.    Attack  on  Fort  Sumter  helped  unify  the  state  quickly;  loyalty  of 
rank  and  file,    as  shown  by  response  to  Lincoln's  first  call  for 
volunteers,    was  great  surprise  to  those  who  had  been  advocating 
New  Jersey's  secession. 

H.    When  actual  war  came,    newspapers  of  state  almost  unanimously 
supported  the  Union,    as  did  Governor  Olden,    who  continued  to 
urge  compromise   right  up  to  outbreak  of  fighting. 

I.    This  early  enthusiasm  for  the  war  did  not  last  long;  especially 
after  the  disgrace  at  Bull  Run,    public  support  began  to  wane; 
political  opposition  was  not  to  the  war  but  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  being  conducted. 


New  Jersey  during  the  Civil  War: 

A.    Peace  Democrats  and  Copperheads: 

1.  Term  "Copperhead"  was  more  accurately  applied  only  to  those 
who  were  open  enemies  of  the  Union  in  the  North  and  who  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  enemy;  in  popular  parlance,    however,    term 
came  to  be  applied  to  any  who  opposed  Lincoln  or  the  war,    even 
in  justified  criticism--thus  it  became  inaccurately  synonymous 
with  "Democrat.  " 

2.  "Peace  Democrats"  were  those  who  were  nominally  loyal  to  the 
Union  but  were  persistent  in  their  criticisms  of  conduct  of  war 
and  in  their  urging  immediate  peace;  in  1863,    the  Democratic- 
controlled  legislature  passed  resolutions  urging  immediate 
peace. 

3.  Rout  of  Union  army  at  Bull  Run  was  occasion  for  open  rejoicing 
by  "Peace"  Democrats  and  Copperheads. 

4.  In  second  and  third  years  of  war  "peace"  meetings  were  common 
throughout  the  state;  Bergen  County  was  center  of  this  sentiment; 
one  peace-meeting  resolution  declared  that  the  Union  was   "based 
on  the  consent  of  the  States  and  the  goodwill  of  the  people   .  .  . 
(and)  cannot  be  preserved  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword.  " 

5.  Four  factions  in  the  New  Jersey  Democratic  Party: 

a.  "War"  Democrats  who  were  loyal  to  the  Union  and  supported 
the  national  administration  at  the  polls  and  co-operated  with 
the  Union-Republican-Opposition  Fusion  Party. 

b.  "Regular"  Democrats,    who  refused  to  recognize  fact  of 
secession,    were  loyal  to  the  Union  but  very  critical  of 
conduct  of  the  war. 

c.  "Peace"  Democrats,    who  favored  immediate  peace  and 
recognition  of  Confederacy. 

d.  Copperheads. 
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B.  Suspension  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  interference  with  freedom 
of  press  aroused  sharp  controversy  in  state  and  gave   "Regular" 
and  "Peace"  Democrats  real  issues: 

1.  Colonel  James  Wall,  Burlington  County,  arbitrarily  arrested 
by  the  army: 

a.  Leader  of  the   "Peace"  party. 

b.  No  charges  filed. 

c.  Caused  many  States'  Rightists  and  strict  Constitutionalists 
to  join  "peace"  advocates;     they  maintained  that  Union 
wasn't  worth  preserving  at  cost  of  freedom,    that  violations 
of  Constitution  under  pretense  of  saving  Union  were  worse 
treason  than  secession. 

2.  Suppression  of  newspapers  that  were  most  critical  of  national 
administration  added  to  furors. 

3.  Democrats  waged  their  1862  state  campaign  on  issues  of  free- 
dom of  press  and  restoration  of  habeas  corpus,  and  they  won; 
Colonel  Wall  was  elected  to  United  States  Senate  in  1863. 

C.  Emancipation  Proclamation  increased  opposition: 

1.  Denounced  widely  as   "unjust,  "   "fanatical,  "  "unconstitutional.  " 

2.  Unpopular  even  among  many  Union- Republicans. 

3.  Much  opposition  based  on  argument  that  war  was  being  fought 
to  preserve  Union,    not  free  slaves. 

4.  Copperheads  made  successful  appeal  to  anti-Negro  sentiment 
by  asserting  New  Jersey  would  become  a  haven  for  the  freed 
slaves . 

5.  States'   rights  feelings  aroused  anew,    viewing  Proclamation  as 
unwarranted  interference  by  Federal  government  in  domestic 
affairs  of  states. 

6.  State  Democratic  campaign  of  1862  fought  on  slogan  "The  Con- 
stitution as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was"  (Lincoln  had 
announced  his  intention  of  issuing  Proclamation  on  Sept.    22, 
1862,    hence  it  became  an  issue  in  that  fall's  election  campaign); 
Democrats  won  governorship  (Joel  Parker)  by  substantial 
margin,    both  houses  of  legislature,    and  four  of  the  five  New 
Jersey  seats  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

D.  Factionalism  within  Democratic  Party: 

1.  Which  Democrats  had  won  election  of  1862? 

2.  In  his  inaugural  address,    Governor  Parker: 

a.  Repudiated  both  secession  and  emancipation. 

b.  Urged  that  all  constitutional  prerogatives  be  preserved. 

c.  Declared  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  the  only 
constitutional  basis  for  the  war. 

d.  Asserted  that  slavery  was  no  more  the  cause  of  the  war  than 
gold  was  a  cause  of  robbery. 

3.  Peace  resolutions  passed  both  houses  of  legislature  by  decisive 
votes: 

a.    Conduct  of  the  war  was  denounced. 
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b.    Urged  appointments  of  state  peace  commissioners  to 
negotiate  for  immediate  end  of  war. 

4.  Intensification  of  struggle  within  Democratic  Party: 

a.  Between  Copperhead  and  Peace  factions  on  one  side  and 
Regular  and  War  Democrats  on  other  side. 

b.  Copperhead  meeting  in  Paramus,    1863,    almost  treasonable; 
denounced  Governor  Parker  scathingly,    asserted  that  any 
Jerseyman  in  favor  of  the  war  was  a  "foe  of  his  State.  " 

5.  Peace  Democrats  won  control  of  state  senate  in  1863  elections; 
Regular  Democrats  retained  control  of  assembly. 

E.  Right  of  soldiers  to  vote  became  an  issue: 

1.  Unionists  asserted  Democratic  victories  resulted  from  so  many 
loyal  voters  being  away  in  the  army. 

2.  Bill  to  give  soldiers  right  to  vote  by  proxy  was  lost  on  techni- 
calities and  doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

3.  Instead,    a  resolution  was  passed  urging  commanders  in  field 
to  furlough  soldier-voters  to  come  home  to  vote  if  military 
situation  made  such  action  feasible. 

4.  Finally,    ten  years  after  war  was  over,    an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  was  adopted  guaranteeing  right  to  vote  of 
citizens  away  from  home  on  military  duty  during  wartime. 

F.  Widespread  opposition  to  conscription: 

1.  Again  based  on  states'   rights  argument  that  Federal  conscrip- 
tion was  invasion  of  rights  of  states;  permission  to  hire  a 
substitute  for   $300  also  source  of  criticism;  probably  most 
opposition  came  from  Copperheads  and  Peace  Democrats. 

2.  Anti-draft  demonstrations  in  various  northern  counties,    but 
serious  draft  riots,    such  as  occurred  in  New  York  City,    were 
avoided. 

3.  This  due  largely  to  Governor  Parker's  successful  appeal  to 
Federal  authorities  to  allow  him  to  try  to  fill  state's  quotas  by 
voluntary  enlistments;  he  was  successful  by  dint  of  hard  work, 
skillful  propaganda,    and  liberal  bounties. 

G.  Federal  interference  with  railroad  monopoly  re-aroused  state 
rights  sentiment: 

1.  War  Department  tried  to  declare  Raritan  and  Delaware  Bay 
Railroad  a  post  and  military  line,    eligible  to  carry  troops  and 
war  material;  this  was  violation  of  the  legal  monopoly  on  all 
rail  transportation  in  state  held  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad. 

2.  War  Department  action  viewed  as  interference  with  states' 
rights. 

3.  Even  Union-Republicans  joined  in  opposition  (many  of  this 
party's  leaders  were  stockholders). 

4.  Bitterness  intensified  when  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to 
compel  compliance  with  War  Department  order. 
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5.  Opposition  so  great  Congress  let  matter  drop,    so  did  War 
Department;  and  the  monopoly  and  states'   rights  remained 
intact,    regardless  of  what  harm  may  have  been  done  to  the  war 
effort. 

6.  The  principle  involved  was  later  resolved  when  Congress 
passed  a  general  law  in  1866  applying  to  all  states,    making  all 
railroads  common  carriers;  by  this  time  states'   rights  senti- 
ment was  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  war  crisis  was  over. 

H.    The  presidential  election  of  1864  in  New  Jersey: 

1.  Copperheads  and  Peace  and  Regular  Democrats  closed  ranks; 
leaders  of  all  factions  shared  same  platform  at  Democratic 
State  Convention. 

2.  States'   rights  sentiment,    dislike  of  alleged  violations  of 
Federal  Constitution  in  conduct  of  the  war,    good  administration 
of  Governor  Parker  and  personal  popularity  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,    General  McClellan,    who  had  settled  in  West  Orange 
after  his  retirement  from  the  army--all  combined  to  help 
McClellan  and  Democrats  carry  state. 

3.  Thus  New  Jersey  was  one  of  three  states  that  did  not  cast  their 
electoral  votes  for  Lincoln's  re-election;  McClellan' s  popular 
plurality  was  less  than  8,  000,    however. 

4.  Democrats  carried  three  of  the  five  Congressional  Districts; 
the  two  southern  districts  voted  Republican. 

5.  Margins  in  state  legislature  as  result  of  1864  elections  very 
close--there  was  a  tie  in  assembly;  in  senate,    Democrats  had 
a  majority  of  two. 

I.    Emergence  of  the  Republican  Party  in  New  Jersey: 

1.  During  war  period,    various  political  factions  outside  the 
Democratic  Party  never  succeeded  in  forming  one  united  party. 

2.  Many  of  these  continued  to  call  themselves  the  Opposition 
Party;  after  the  war  started,    the  name  Union  Party  was  adopted 
by  others;  although  still  others  accepted  the  label  Republican, 

it  remained  an  unpopular  term. 

3.  Republican-Union-Opposition  groups  operated  in  a  very  loose 
and  ineffectual  fusion. 

4.  Since  the  opposition  to  the  Democrats  (also  torn  by  factional 
differences)  was  weakly  organized,    the  Democrats,    in  winning 
elections  during  this  period,    were  probably  not  accurately 
reflecting  popular  sentiment. 

5.  This  weakness  of  the  non-Democratic  elements  was  again 
reflected  in  the  elections  of  1864. 

6.  Even  non-Democrats  who  were  elected  to  office  generally 
failed  to  act  in  unison,    since  they  lacked  an  effective  party 
organization. 

7.  Organization  of  Union  Leagues,    pledged  to  loyalty  to  the  Union, 
helped  consolidate  Unionist  sentiment  (at  first  on  a  non-politi- 
cal basis);  as  in  many  other  northern  states,    the  New  Jersey 
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Union  Leagues  proved  to  be  nucleus  for  organization  of  a  real 
Republican  party. 

8.    The  Union  victory  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  accompanying 

discrediting  of  Democrats  who  had  opposed  it,    proved  to  be  the 
making  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  Jersey. 

9-    An  important  additional  factor  was  the  gradual  switch  of 
business  and  industrial  leaders  to  Republican  party;  this 
process  was  slower  in  the  industrial  northern  counties;  the 
southern  counties  had  been  more  strongly  Oppositionist-Union- 
ist all  along. 

10.  By  1865  state  elections,    Republican  party  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  state,    winning  governorship  and  both  houses  of 
legislature;  Marcus  L.    Ward,    of  Newark,    was  thus  the  first 
governor  of  New  Jersey  to  be  elected  by  the  party  under  the 
name  Republican- -and  the  last  for  thirty  years. 

11.  Democrats  waged  campaign  of  1865  on  an  excoriation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  they  also  appealed  to  the  strong  anti-Negro 
sentiment  in  the  state. 

12.  Many  attributed  the  Republican  victory  to  votes  of  returned 
soldiers,  thus  justifying  those  who  had  urged  soldier  voting 
during  the  war. 

13.  Refusal  of  Democratic  legislature  of  1865  to  ratify  Thirteenth 
Amendment  was  also  a  factor  in  Democratic  defeat. 

14.  Republican  victory  in  New  Jersey  in  1865  was  hailed  outside  the 
state  as   "New  Jersey's  return  to  the  Union.  " 

15.  Real  strength  of  Republican  party  developed  under  astute 
leadership  of  General  William  Sewell  in  last  quarter  of  19th 
century,    and  the  growing  influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
which  Sewell  represented. 

16.  For  years  the  real  rivalry  between  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  was  a  rivalry  between  competing  railroad  and  other 
business  interests;  both  parties  were  dominated  by  "interests" 
and  "bosses.  " 


Reconstruction  Politics  in  New  Jersey,    1865-1876: 

A.  Party  politics  during  this  period  very  bitter: 

1.  In  part  due  to  bitterness  aroused  by  war  and  its  aftermath. 

2.  In  part  due  to  closeness  of  party  strength;  Republicans  as  the 
new  party  fighting  for  power;  Democrats,    as  the  old  party, 
fighting  to  retain  power. 

B.  Election  of  a  United  States  senator  in  1866  legislature  an  example 
of  partisan  bitterness  (it  should  be  recalled  that  United  States 
senators  were  elected  by  legislatures  until  1913). 

1.  Death  of  a  Democratic  assemblyman  gave  Republicans  control 
of  that  house. 

2.  Democrats  still  controlled  joint  session  by  one  vote  (Federal 
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senators  were  chosen  in  joint  session  of  senate  and  assembly). 

3.  Knowing  they  would  thus  lose  in  senatorial  election,    Republicans 
resorted  to  every  trick  to  try  to  prevent  legislature  from  per- 
forming its  constitutional  duty. 

4.  After  much  wrangling  and  bitterness,    election  was  held  and  a 
Democrat,    John  P.    Stockton,    chosen. 

5.  The  partisan  quarrel  now  shifted  to  Washington;  efforts  made 
to  prevent  Stockton's  taking  his  seat. 

6.  Finally,    after  serving  just  over  a  year,    he  was  unseated  by  a 
straight  party  vote  (it  was  alleged,    at  the  time,    that  he  was 
unseated  because  Republicans  were  consolidating  their  strength 
for  the  quarrel  with  President  Johnson). 

The  political  see-saw: 

1.  Governor  Ward  resubmitted  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  1866 
legislature  (Republican-controlled);  promptly  ratified,    although 
the  amendment  was  already  in  effect. 

2.  This  legislature  also  ratified  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

3.  The  Democrats  made  this  ratification  an  issue  in  the  1866 
legislative  election,    and  lost. 

4.  Republican,    1867,    legislature  supported  Congressional 
reconstruction. 

5.  It  also  submitted  to  people  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion striking  word  "white"  from  suffrage  clause. 

6.  Democrats  made  this  amendment  and  support  of  reconstruction 
issues  in  elections  for  1868  legislature  (elections  of  1867),    and 
won. 

7.  1868  (Democratic-controlled)  legislature  rescinded  New 
Jersey's  ratification  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  (it  was   still 
before  the  states  pending  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  them). 

8.  Congress,    in  joint  resolution,    denounced  this  action,    calling  it 
"scandalous"  and  "disrespectful"  (involved  was  the  issue 
whether  a  state  could  cancel  a  ratification;  since  New  Jersey's 
favorable  vote  was  needed  to  make  the  amendment  effective,    it 
was  counted,    despite  the  subsequent  negative  action  of  the 
legislature;  this  has  been  accepted  as  a  precedent,    although 
this  particular  issue  has  never  been  judicially  resolved). 

9.  Democrats  won  control  of  legislature  in  1868  elections,    elected 
their  candidate  for  governor,    and  carried  the  state's  electoral 
vote  for  president;  this  Democratic  victory  was  accepted  at  the 
time  as  rejection  by  New  Jersey  voters  of  Congressional 
reconstruction. 

10.  New  Democratic  governor  urged,    with  success,    that  considera- 
tion of  Fifteenth  Amendment  be  delayed  until  after  1869  legis- 
lative elections,    thus  giving  voters  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves. 

11.  This   strategy  was  successful:     Democrats  retained  control  of 
legislature  which  did  not  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

12.  Republicans  won  control  of  the  1871  legislature  —  and  Fifteenth 
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Amendment  was  promptly  ratified. 

13.  This  partisan  battle  over  the   "Civil  War"  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  indicative  of  the  bitterness  which 
prevailed,    not  only  between  the  parties,    but  among  the  people, 
over  the  problems  bequeathed  by  the  Civil  War. 

14.  In  1872,    Grant  carried  New  Jersey;  first  time  since  national 
Republican  party  was  organized  in  1854  that  its  presidential 
candidate  received  all  New  Jersey's  electoral  votes. 

15.  Republicans  also  carried  six  of  state's  seven  Congressional 
seats  and  both  houses  of  legislature  in  the  1872  election,    and 
retained  control  of  the  1874  legislature  as  result  of  the  next 
elections . 

16.  Democrats  staged  comeback  in  1874,    electing  their  candidate 
for  governor  and  carrying  the  assembly. 

D.  Summary  of  the  party  struggle,    1860-1875    (year  given  is  that  of 
the  legislature  not  of  election): 

1860  --  Senate:     Democratic;  Assembly:     30  Democrats, 

28  Opposition- Republicans,    2   Native- Americans 

1861  --  Senate:     Opposition;  Assembly:     Democratic 

1862  --  Senate:     10  Democrats,    10  Union-Republicans,    1  Independ- 

ent; Assembly:     Democratic  (by  three  votes) 

1863  --  Both  houses  Democratic 

1864  --  Both  houses  Democratic 

1865  --  Senate:     Democratic  (by  two  votes);  Assembly:    tie 

1866  --  Both  houses  Republican 

1867  --  Both  houses  Republican 

1868  --  Both  houses  Democratic 

1869  -~  Both  houses  Democratic 

1870  --  Both  houses  Democratic 

1871  --  Both  houses  Republican 

1872  --  Both  houses  Republican 

1873  --  Both  houses  Republican 

1874  --  Senate:     14  Republicans,    7  Democrats;  Assembly:     32 

Republicans,    28  Democrats 

1875  --  Senate:     13  Republicans,    8  Democrats;  Assembly:     41 

Democrats,    19  Republicans 
During  these  same  years,    the  Democrats  held  governorship  for 
all  but  two  terms:     Olden,    Opposition  (1860-1863)  and  Ward, 
Republican  (1866-1869). 

E.  Comment:      this  frequent  shifting  back  and  forth  in  party  control 
of  legislature,    governorship,    representation  in  Congress  and 
electoral  votes,    as  well  as  odd  pattern  created  by  votes  on 
Thirteenth,    Fourteenth,    and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  Federal 
Constitution,    shows  closeness  of  party  strength  and  the  shifting  of 
allegiances  of  the  voters.      This  political  strife  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  changes  New  Jersey  was  under- 
going.    New  patterns  in  all  aspects  of  life  were  emerging;  the 
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"new"  New  Jersey's  character  was  not  clear  until  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,    but  the   "political  see- saw"  of  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies  tells  the  student  of  history  that  a  struggle  between  the 
"old"  and  the   "new"  was  underway.    Viewed  in  this  light,    what 
might  otherwise  seem  to  be  mere  partisan  machinations  become 
reflections  of  significant  cultural  movements. 


II.    THE  ERA  OF  PERSONAL  POLITICS  (1876-1895) 
(Myers,    I,    ch.    17;  Kull,    III,    chs.    44-45;  Sackett,    I) 


The  State  House   "Ring": 

A.    Three  Democratic  politicians  were  dominant  figures  in  their  party 
and  in  the  state  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century:     Henry  C. 
Kelsey,    Secretary  of  State,    1870-1897;  Benjamin  F.    Lee,    Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court,    1872-1897;  and  Henry  S.    Little,    Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,    1871-1881. 

1.  These  three  positions  were  more  powerful  ones  then  than  now. 

2.  The  fee  system  of  remunerating  public  officials  was  in  its 
heyday. 

3.  Appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  for 
five-year  terms,    these  three  enjoyed  such  long  tenures  only 
because  politicians  of  both  parties  benefited  from  their 
"leadership.  " 

4.  Until   successfully  challenged  by  Leon  Abbett,    these  three  men 
were  the   "bosses"  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  real  "power 
behind  the  throne"  of  the  governorship. 


Business  and  politics: 

A.  During  this  period,    members  of  the  legislature  were  openly  and 
admittedly  representatives  of  the  organized  business  interests  of 
the  state. 

B.  In  the  1879  legislature,    the  Senate  President  was  General  William 
J.    Sewell,    Camden  County,    an  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was  Schuyler  B.    Jackson, 
Essex  County,    also  a  servant  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

C.  In  the  1880  gubernatorial  campaign,    both  major  candidates  were 
closely  affiliated  with  the  railroads. 

D.  Of  this  period  Sackett  (II,'  13-14)  says  that  all  the  governors 
between  Ward  and  Abbett  (i.  e.    from  1869  to  1884)  were   "puppets 
of  a  masterful  coterie  (i.  e.    the   "State  House  Ring")  who  pulled 
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the  strings  of  politics  behind  the  curtain  of  officialism  (sic)  .  .  . 
even  the  greater  men  of  affairs  —  governors  and  U.S.    senators,    as 
well  as  (the  rest)  of  officialism--  were  but  the  tools  they  picked.  " 
Myers  (I,    270)  says:     "  ...  a  political  domination  by  big  business, 
often  accompanied  by  like  domination  at  the  hands  of  selfish  and 
corrupt  politicians,    -was  characteristic  of  New  Jersey  politics  and 
administration  for  years.  " 


The  Emergence  of  Leon  Abbett: 

A.  Though  a  Democrat,    Leon  Abbett,    Hudson  County,    challenged  the 
dominance  of  the  State  House  Ring  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

B.  His  motives  were  not  those  of  a  reformer;  he  wanted  to  be  the 
party  boss--and  he  succeeded. 

C.  Abbett  based  his  successful  bid  for  power  on  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  railroads  and  their  political  henchmen. 

D.  Dictatorial,    demagogic  friend  of  the  working  man  and  enemy  of 
the  railroads,    Leon  Abbett  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  con- 
troversial political  figures  in  New  Jersey's  history.      Was  he  just 
a  political  boss,    using  labor's  discontent  for  his  own  desire  for 
power?     Was  he  a  great  leader  of  the  common  people  against  the 
political  power  of  predatory  business?     Was  he  a  dictator  or  a 
leader?     Was  he  a  great  public  benefactor  or  just  another  power- 
mad  man  using  people  as  the  business  tycoons  (whom  he  excori- 
ated) used  dollars?     Kull  described  Abbett  as  a  "beneficent 
reformer  .  .  .    and  a  greedy  boss"  (III,    973). 

E.  While  Abbett  never  achieved  his  supreme  ambition  to  be  United 
States  Senator,    he  was  twice  governor  after  a  long  career  in  the 
legislature. 

F.  Abbett  had  the  misfortune  of  having  a  formidable  competitor 
within  his  party  in  his  own  county,    John  R.    MacPherson,    who  did 
not  fight  the  State  House  Ring  and  who  did  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate;  thus  Abbett  never  achieved  role  of  unchallenged  leader  of 
his  party;  but  in  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century  he  was  a 
more  influential  figure  in  his  party  than  any  other  one  individual. 


Political  Trends  during  This  Period: 

A.  All  governors  from  1869  to  1896  were  Democrats. 

B.  Of  the  seven  who  held  this  office  during  this  period,    four  were 
outstanding,    either  in  their  own  right  as  individuals  or  as 
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'overnors . 


C      Joel  Parker  (Monmouth),    who  had  been  governor  in  1863-1866, 
served  again  in  1872-1875;  in  both  terms  he  gave  the  state 
excellent  leadership. 

D.  Joseph  D.    Bedle  (Hudson)  was  governor  in  1875-1878;  while  not  as 
outstanding  a  governor  as  he  had   been    a   judge,    his  term  was  one 
of  high  spots  in  this  otherwise  dreary  period;  his  chief  claim  to 
public  attention  rested  on  his  vigorous  work  (before  he  became 
governor)  in  cleaning  up  political  corruption  in  his  own  county. 

E.  General  George  B.    McClellan  (Essex)  served  from  1878-1881;  he 
was  elected  almost  entirely  on  his  personal  fame;  thirteen  years 
after  the  Civil  War  he  was  still  looked  upon  by  Democrats  as  a 
victim  of  political  persecution;  he  tried  to  give  the  state  an  honest 
and  efficient  administration,    but  was  severely  handicapped  by 
politically  hostile  legislatures,    by  the   "State  House  Ring,  "  and  by 
Leon  Abbett  and  John  MacPherson. 

F.  Abbett  was  governor  for  two  terms,  1884-1887  and  1890-1893;  he 
kept  the  state  in  confusion  by  his  odd  combination  of  reformism, 
demagoguery,    and  very  realistic  politics. 

G.  Shifting  party  control  of  the  legislature,    1876-1895  (the  year  is 
that  of  the  legislature,    not  the  election;  during  this  entire  time  the 
governor  was  a  Democrat): 

Governor  Political  Composition  of  Legislature 

Joseph  D.    Bedle 

1876  --  Both  Houses  Republican 

1877  --  Senate  Democratic  by  1  vote,    Assembly  tied 
George  B.    McClellan 

1878  --  Both  Houses  Democratic 

1879  --  Both  Houses  Republican 

1880  --  Both  Houses  Republican 
George  C.    Ludlow 

1881  --  Both  Houses  Republican 

1882  --  Senate:     Republican;  Assembly:     Democratic 

1883  --  Senate:     Republican  by  3  votes;  Assembly:     Democratic 
Leon  Abbett 

1884  --  Senate:     Republican,    by  3  votes;  Assembly:     Democratic 

1885  --  Senate:     Republican,    by  1  vote;  Assembly:     Democratic 

1886  --  Senate:     Republican  by  5  votes;  Assembly:     Republican, 

by  2  votes 
Robert  S.    Green 

1887  --  Senate:     Republican,    by  3  votes;  Assembly:     Democratic 

by  8  votes,    counting  2  "Labor"  Democrats 

1888  --  Senate:     Republican,    by  3  votes;  Assembly:     Republican, 

by  14 
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Robert  S.    Green  (cont.  ) 

1889  ~-  Senate:     Democratic,    by  2;  Assembly:     Democratic  by  4 
Leon  Abbett 

1890  --  Senate:     Republican  by  1;  Assembly  safely  Democratic 

1891  "-  Senate:     Democratic  by  7;  Assembly  overwhelmingly 

Democratic 

1892  --  Both  Houses  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
George  T.    Werts 

1893  --  Senate:     Democratic  overwhelmingly;  Assembly: 

Democratic  but  by  a  reduced  margin 

1894  --  Senate:     Republican  by  1  vote;  Assembly:     overwhelming- 

ly Republican 

1895  --  Both  Houses  overwhelmingly  Republican,    the  Assembly 

by  48  votes 

H.    An  analysis  of  the  above  table  shows  that,    while  Republicans  con- 
trolled both  houses  for  nine  years  and  the  senate  alone  for  six,    the 
political  complexion  of  the  legislature  continued  to  shift  from 
election  to  election  much  more  than  it  has  in  the  years  since  1895. 
Of  equal  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  margin  of  control,    except 
for  the  last  two  legislatures  listed  above,    was  much  narrower 
than  it  has  been  in  most  of  the  legislatures  in  this  century.      Also 
worth  noting:     during  his  second  term,    Abbett  was  able  to  persuade 
voters  to  give  him  Democratic  legislatures  twice,    despite  trend  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  toward  Republican  dominance  in 
both  branches. 

Most  significant  of  all,    however,    is  the  phenomenal  shift  in 
party  control,    after  Abbett' s  strongly  Democratic  bodies,    to  the 
overwhelmingly  Republican  control  in  1894  and  1895,    a  lop-sided 
dominance  that  has  been  the  pattern  ever  since.      This  shift  is 
explained  by  the   scandals  the  Democrats  became  involved  in, 
which  are  cited  below. 

All  during  the  period  under  review  (1876-1895),    New  Jersey's 
electoral  votes  in  each  presidential  election  were  cast  for  the 
Democratic  candidates.      At  the  same  time,    however,    most  of  the 
state's  Congressmen  were  Republican.      To  put  it  another  way: 
during  a  twenty  year  period  when  the  majority  of  votes  in  state-wide 
elections  for  president  and  governor  always  were  given  to  the 
Democratic  candidates,    the  majority  of  Congressmen  were 
Republican  and  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty  legislatures  one  or  both 
houses  were  Republican. 


Significant  Legislation,    1876-1895: 

A.    New  Jersey,    from  beginning,    favorable  to  business  in  its  laws: 

1.  No  limits  were  placed  on  capitalization,    or  bonded  indebtedness. 

2.  Corporation  taxes  were  low  and  political  influence  of  corpora- 
tions was  immense. 
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3.  New  Jersey  came  to  be  known  as  the   "Mother  of  Trusts,  " 
especially  after  her  laws  were  amended  to  encourage  the 
incorporation  of  "holding  companies.  " 

4.  State's   "charter  business"  became  very  lucrative;  encourage- 
ment given  to  formation  of  trusts  of  all  kinds  when  the  holding- 
company  device  proved  to  be  a  legal  means  of  evading  the 
Sherman  Anti- Trust  Act  (result  of  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Knight  Case). 

B.  Beginning  of  the  end  of  the  fee  system  (although  not  abolished 
entirely  until  many  years  later): 

1.  In  the  days  when  government  was   simple  and  relatively  unim- 
portant,   and  when  public  officials  had  comparatively  little  to  do 
and  therefore  could  not  possibly  earn  any  respectable  salary 
they  might  have  been  given,    it  was  the  universal  custom  to 
remunerate  them  for  their  limited  duties  by  means  of  fees  for 
work  actually  done;   as  is  so  frequently  the  case,    the  institution 
survived  its  justification  and,    as  the  amount  of  public  business 
increased,    fees  became  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  for 
many  public  officials. 

2.  Lucrative  offices,    therefore      came  to  be  much  sought  after  and 
many  were  those  willing  to  use  any  means  to  achieve  their 
goal;  thus  the  fee   system  came  to  be  one  of  the  many  induce- 
ments to  corruption  in  politics. 

C.  Liquor  issue  injected  into  politics: 

1.  Movement  to  curtail  liquor  traffic  was  rising  to  a  crescendo 
all  over  the  country;  state  after  state  was  adopting  state-wide 
prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

2.  In  New  Jersey,    modest  beginning  granting  local  option  to  out- 
law saloons  aroused  a  storm. 

3.  County  option  law  passed  in  1888;  when,    within  a  few  weeks 
after  its  enactment,    six  counties  outlawed  the  liquor  traffic,    a 
howl  of  protest  went  up  from  the  liquor  interests. 

4.  A  Republican  legislature  had  passed  the  law  and  the  Democrats, 
under  Abbett's  leadership,    took  a  stand  for  repeal. 

5.  Was  major  issue  in  legislative  election  of  1888;  on  it  Demo- 
crats won  control  of  both  houses,    and  the  law  was  repealed. 

6.  But  issue  remained  to  plague  politicians  in  both  parties  and 
many  political  careers  were  ruined  by  it. 

D.  Railroad  taxation  became  an  issue: 

1.  Until  Abbett  made  it  an  issue,    and  secured  a  beginning  toward 
requiring  railroads  to  pay  taxes  on  their  properties  somewhat 
proportionate  to  taxes  paid  by  other  realty  owners,    the  roads 
had  been  virtually  free   of  taxation. 

2.  Railroads  were  chartered  by  state  and  considered  beyond  local 
authority;   only  payments  toward  maintenance   of  government 
made  by  the  carriers  was  a  nominal  corporation  tax  paid  to 
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state;  local  areas  through  which  the  roads  ran  and  in  which 
they  owned  property  received  nothing  from  them. 

3.  This  was  a  hardship,    particularly  in  Hudson  County,    where  all 
railroads  with  New  York  City  connections  had  extensive 
terminal  facilities. 

4.  This  fact,    plus  his  hostility  to  great  corporations  in  general, 
explains  Abbett's  drive  to  make  the  roads  pay  equal  taxes. 

E.  Efforts  for  electoral  reform: 

1.  Election  corruption  of  every  known  kind  flourished:     ballot  box 
stuffing,    repeating,    colonizing  (importing  voters),    outright 
buying  of  votes,    fraudulent  ballots. 

2.  Political  parties  supplied  own  ballots  to  voters;  this  made  it 
easy  to  know  whether  a  purchased  vote  "stayed  bought.  " 

3.  Violence  and  intimidation  at  polls  not  unknown. 

4.  Meetings  of  legislature  itself  characterized  by  disorder, 
physical  violence,    falsification  of  votes  on  bills,    and  open 
bribery  of  legislators. 

5.  This  last  evil  became  so  malodorous  that  legislature  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  a  weak  law  specifically  outlawing  bribery  of 
legislators. 

6.  Cleaning  up  of  elections  had  an  inadequate  beginning  in  1890 
with  passage  of  law  providing  for  official,    publicly  printed 
ballots  for  each  party;  not  until  1911,    however,    were  official, 
publicly  printed,    blanket  ballots  for  all  candidates  of  all 
parties  required  by  law;  while  1890  act  is  often  referred  to  as 
introduction  of  secret  ballot  in  New  Jersey,    this  was  not  its 
effect. 

7.  Bribery  in  elections  was  made  a  criminal  offense,    but  the  law 
was  ineffective. 

8.  Governor  Abbett,    in  his  second  term,    was  a  leader  in  the 
ballot  reform  movement;   subsequent  legislative  investigation 
disclosed  that  Hudson  County  was  rife  with  election  crooked- 
ness; it  was  established  that,    in  gubernatorial  election  of  1889 
(when  Abbett  was  chosen  for  second  term),    10,  000  votes  were 
never  counted;  number  of  fraudulent  ballots  was  greater  than 
margin  of  Abbett's  victory. 

F.  Other  significant  legislation  (1876-1895): 

1.  Specific  appropriation  required  for  all  state  expenditures. 

2.  Beginning  of  regulation  of  child  labor. 

3.  Free  public  libraries  authorized. 

4.  Foundation  laid  for  free  public  school  system. 

5.  Prison  contract  labor  forbidden. 

6.  Limitations  placed  on  municipal  indebtedness. 

7.  District  court  system  established;  curtailed  authority  of 
justices  of  the  peace. 

8.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  created. 

9.  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  created. 
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10.  Women  permitted  to  vote  in  school  elections. 

11.  State  police  established. 

Scandals  broke  Democratic  dominance: 

1.  Democratic  control  of  the  executive  and  administrative  branches 
of  state  government  was  ended  as  result  of  a  series  of  scandals. 

2.  According  to  Sackett  (II,    14-15),    the  debacle  was  prepared  for 
in  this  manner:     "Ballot  box  stuffers   .  .  .    counted  the  lawless 
mob  into  the  places  of  vantage..  .  .    They  sold  one  Legislature  to 
the   'Coal  Combine,  '  handed  another  over  to  the  jockeys  of  the 
scandalous  year-round  race  tracks.  .  .  .    So  bold  did  they  become 
that  they  made  no  effort  to  cover  their  tracks;   and,    when, 
their  having  been  hurled  from  power  (sic),    inquiry  was  made 
possible,    the  evidences  of  their  rapacity  were  found  scrawled 
all  over  the  records  of  the  State  House  for  the  most  casual 
glance  to  discover.  " 

3.  The  legislature  of  1893,    predominantly  Democratic  in  both 
houses,    was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  annals  of  New  Jersey  or 
any  other  state;   "Almost  every  Democrat  who  floated  to  a  seat 
in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  in  1893  represented  a  ring, 
or  one  of  the  disreputable  bosses,    or  a  job,    or  had  been 
tempted  to  his  candidacy  by  the  hope  of  illegitimate  gain.  .  .  . 
Thus  everything  that  was  venal  or  corrupt  or  offensive  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  was  largely  reflected  in  the 
Legislature;  and  the  lawless  groundlings  who  had  succeeded  in 
securing  the  ascendance  in  State  and  County  and  city,    found 
license  for  fresh  excesses"  (Myers,    I,    283). 

4.  In  terms  of  effect  on  public  opinion,    the  worst  act  of  this  legis- 
lature was  the  legalization  of  gambling  at  race  tracks. 

a.  Betting  had  been  illegal  before  this  but  the  laws  were  not 
enforced;  along  with  other  forms  of  corruption,    race  track 
gambling -had  been  multiplying,    and  those  who  profited  from 
it  were  anxious  to  have  it  legalized. 

b.  Meantime  public  opinion  was  being  aroused  not  only  by 
gambling  and  its  concurrent  effects,    but  by  other  conditions 
at  the  tracks,    particularly  the  one  at  Gutenberg,    which 
operated  the  year  round. 

c.  The  actual  legalization  of  gambling  by  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the   "Jockey  Legislature     proved  to  be  the  proverbial 
straw  as  far  as  public  patience  was  concerned;  the  result 
was  a  revolt  at  the  polls  and  a  Republican  legislature  was 
chosen  for  1894. 

5.  Investigation  authorized  by  the  1895  legislature  and  headed  by 
Senator  (later  Governor)  Foster  M.    Voorhees  (Union  County) 
uncovered  still  more  crookedness,    most  glaring  of  which  was 
"Barney's  State  House  Bar": 

a.  Bernard  J.    Ford  was  Democratic-appointed  Custodian  of 
State  House. 

b.  In  addition  to  his  more  normal  duties,    "Barney"  played  host 
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at  a  sumptuously  appointed  bar  in  the  State  House,    a  bar 
built  and  maintained  at  state  expense. 

c.  Here  Barney  dispensed  "stimulating"  hospitality  to  all,    and 
the  Democratic  party  got  credit  for  the  bounty. 

d.  Barney  was  also  the   "go-between"  for  the  party  leaders  and 
their   "patrons. " 

e.  Under  Barney's  regime,    State  House  expenses  per  year 
rose  from  $19,  000  in  1888  to   $71,  000  six  years  later. 

6.  Widespread  sale  of  pardons  also  revealed  by  Voorhees  Com- 
mittee; practically  all  those  imprisoned  for  their  complicity  in 
Hudson  County  election  scandals  of  1889  and  race  track 
crookedness  had  bought  pardons. 

7.  Factors  in  end  of  Democratic  rule: 

a.  "Democratic  rule  in  New  Jersey  came  to  an  end  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  debauchery  and  corruption  of  the  party  leaders 
themselves"  (A.  S.    Link,    Wilson,    the  Road  to  the  White 
House,    p.    137). 

b.  Reaction  against  corporation  influence  in  politics;  but 
corporations  themselves  were   shifting  their  allegiance  also, 
with  ironical  result  that  in  the  next  period  of  New  Jersey's 
political  history,    the  Republican  party  was  victim  of 
people's  revolt  against  business  influence  in  politics. 

8.  Even  after  repudiation  at  polls,    Democrats  did  not  give  up 
without  a  struggle-. 

a.  In  senate  they  made  an  attempt  to  keep  newly  elected 
Republicans  from  taking  seats,    on  constitutional  ground  that 
each  house  was  the  judge  of  qualifications  of  its  members. 

b.  Desirable  though  its  effect  was,    a  dubious  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  stopped  this  trick  by  holding  that  the  senate 
was  not  a  continuous  body. 

H.    The  role  of  William  J.    Sewell: 

1.  Before  closing  this  section  mention  should  be  made  again  of 
General  Sewell,    who  was  the  dominant  figure  in  the  Republican 
party  during  most  of  this  period;  the  political  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  P.ailroad,    Sewell  practically  ran  the  Republican 
party  from  the  1870 's  until  his  leadership  was  challenged  by 
Garret  A.    Hobart  (later  Vice  President  of  the  United  States) 
from  Passaic  County,    and  Franklin  Murphy  (later  Governor) 
from  Essex  County,    in  the  1890'  s: 

a.  Their  motive  was  not  so  much  objection  to  Sewell' s  kind  of 
politics  as  to  the  fact  he  was  from  South  Jersey. 

b.  Hobart  and  Murphy  thought  their  part  of  the  state  should 
have  more  to  say  in  Republican  councils. 

c.  As  for  their  politics,    Murphy  and  Hobart  were  as  much 
protectors  of  the  interests  of  business  as  Sewell. 

2.  In  his  heyday,    no  legislation  ever  was  passed  by  a  Republican 
legislature  without  Sewell' s  approval. 

3.  He  went  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1881,    and  served  there 
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until  his  death  in  1901;  the  change  in  official  position  in  no  way 

lessened  Sewell's   political  influence  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Federal  senate  he  fitted  in  well  in  "The  Millionaires 

Club,  "  the  guardian  of  big  business  and  great!  wealth. 

When  the  Republicans  finally  came  to  power  in  New  Jersey, 

however,    its  effective  leadership  was  in  hands  other  than 

Sewell'  s. 


III.    REPUBLICAN  ASCENDENCY  (1896-1910) 
(Noble;  Link;  Sackett,    II;  Myers,    I,    ch.    18;  Kull,    III,    chs.    45,    47) 


The  Political  Picture:     the  fifteen-year  period  under  review  in  this 
part  was  one  of  Republican  dominance;  all  five  governors  were 
Republicans;  with  one  exception,    all  the  legislatures  were  controlled 
by  the  Republican  party;  in  the  four  presidential  elections,    the 
Republican  candidates  swept  the  state;  the  Democratic  debacle  was 
complete,    intensified  by  the  split  caused  by  the  free-silver  issue  of 
1896: 

A.  The  governorship: 

1.  The  five  Republican  governors  of  this  period  were: 

John  W.    Griggs,    Passaic,    1896-1899 
Foster  M.    Voorhees,    Union,    1899-1902 
Franklin  Murphy,    Essex,    1902-1905 
Edward  C.    Stokes,    Cumberland,    1905-1908 
J.    Franklin  Fort,    Essex,    1908-1911 

2.  All  five  were  outstanding  men  in  their  own  right--all  but 
Murphy  had  had  long  careers  in  politics. 

3.  Despite  personal  abilities,  their  administrations  were  not  out- 
standing--due  primarily  to  unco- operative  legislatures. 

B.  The  legislature: 

1.  Except  for  that  of  1907,    when  Democrats  controlled  the 
assembly,    all  legislatures  of  this  period  were    Republican- 
controlled. 

2.  Republican  legislatures  co-operated  with  Republican  governors 
no  better  than  they  had  with  Democratic  governors  in  preceding 
period. 

3.  Republican  legislators  no  more  able  to  avoid  "playing  politics" 
than  were  their  Democratic  colleagues;   "special  interests" 
still  controlled  the  activities  of  the  politicians. 

C.  Party  control: 

1.  Since  Sewell's  day,  no  one  person  has  been  able  to  achieve  the 
status  of  state-wide  Republican  boss;  this  does  not  mean  there 
have  not  been  Republican  bosses,    but  they  have  been  municipal 
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and  county  leaders;  Republican  strength  distributed  throughout 
state,    thus  more  difficult  for  one  local  boss  to  dominate 
Republican  councils  on  state  level. 

2.  Democratic  strength,    on  other  hand,    has  been  in  Hudson  and 
Essex  Counties,    mainly;  it  has,    therefore,    been  easier  for  the 
Democratic  leader  of  either  Hudson  or  Essex  to  become 
dominant  in  the  state  party  organization. 

3.  In  this  period  (1896-1910),    U.S.    Senator  James  Smith,    Jr.  , 
(Essex),    emerged  as  the  new  Democratic  boss,    taking  over 
from  Leon  Abbett;  giving  him  close  competition  was  Robert 
Davis  (Hudson),    who  never  quite  succeeded  in  topping  Smith  in 
state- wide  influence. 


Major  Political  Events: 

A.  Problem  of  gubernatorial  succession: 

1.  Governor  Griggs  appointed  U.S.  Attorney  General  by  President 
McKinley. 

2.  This  raised  question  about  status  of  Acting  Governor  and  his 
eligibility  for  election  in  own  right. 

3.  This  was  first  time  constitutional  provision  for  the  president 
of  the   senate  to  take  the  governor's  place  had  to  be  invoked; 
hence  there  were  no  precedents. 

4.  Legislature  enacted  a  statute  formally  creating  position  of 
acting  governor. 

5.  There  were  still  unanswered  questions:     Was  the  Acting 
Governor  still  a  Senator?     Was  he  still  President  of  the  Senate? 

6.  The  1844  Constitution  prohibited  a  governor  serving  two  con- 
secutive terms:     Did  this  apply  to  an  acting  governor? 

7.  Most  of  these  questions  have  not  yet  been  formally  resolved; 
moreover  the  1948  Constitution  has  continued  the  practice  of 
having  senate  president  take  place  of  a  governor  who  does  not 
complete  term  for  which  he  has  been  elected. 

8.  In  this  first  instance,    Acting  Governor  Voorhees,    anxious  to 
have  the  office  in  his  own  right,    resigned  between  his  nomina- 
tion and  election  day;  he  was  elected,    but  when  he  took  his  oath 
in  January  he  was  not  succeeding  himself;  Assembly  Speaker 
Watkins  had  been  acting  governor  for  three  months. 

9.  New  Jersey  has  had  acting  governors  three  times  since,    not 
counting  intervals  when  the  governor  is  out  of  the  state  for 
short  periods  (it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  four  occasions 
when  an  acting  governor  has  completed  a  term  have  been  due 
to  the  governor's  accepting  "promotion"  to  some  United  States 
office:     Griggs  to  the  attorney  generalship,    Wilson  to  the 
presidency,    and  Edge  and  Moore  to  the  United  States  Senate). 

B.  Garret  A.    Hobart,    businessman-politician: 

1.    Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1897  to  1899;  his 
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death  in  1899  cut  short  what  might  have  been  a  distinguished 
career  in  national  politics. 

2.  Hobart  (Passaic  County)  had  been  prominent  in  state  politics 
practically  all  his  adult  life;  he  was  typical  of  the  business-in- 
politics  aspect  of  his  era;  a  businessman  in  his  own  right, 
important  in  railroad  financing  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
19th  century. 

3.  Was  one  of  the  men  most  responsible  for  swinging  support  of 

business  from  Democratic  to  Republican  party  in  New  Jersey 
in  the  Nineties. 

4.  As  Vice-President,    more  influential  than  most  who  have  held 
that  office;  McKinley  is  said  to  have  leaned  heavily  on  him  for 
advice;   some  credit  (or  blame)  him  for  decision  to  enter 
Spanish- American  War. 

5.  Sackett  credits  him  with  having  been  mainly  responsible  for 
persuading  Republicans  to  wage  campaign  of  1896  on  the  money 
issue,    on  which  they  won. 

C.  Reaction  against  businessmen  in  politics: 

1.  John  F.    Dryden,    founder  and  president  of  Prudential  Insurance 
Company,    chosen  U.S.    senator  in  1901  to  succeed  Sewell. 

2.  The  next  year,  millionaire  manufacturer,  Franklin  Murphy, 
was  elected  governor. 

3.  These  two  events,    coming  so  close  together,    dramatized  issue 
of  big  businessmen  in  politics  and  the  question  of  ability  versus 
associations  of  officeholders. 

4.  It  was  not  doubted  that  Dryden  and  Murphy  were  able;  it  was 
doubted  that  men  of  big  business  should  themselves  hold  public 
office. 

D.  Liquor  became  a  political  issue  again  about  the  middle  of  this 
period: 

1.  Local  option  law  repealed  in  1906. 

2.  Temperance  forces  aroused  to  fighting  pitch;   result  was 
passage  of  the   "Bishop's  Bill";  name  came  from  fact  bill  was 
result  of  protest  meeting  sponsored  by  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  bishops. 

3.  Purpose  was  to  secure  more  rigid  enforcement  of  liquor  laws, 
if  liquor  traffic  could  not  be  outlawed  entirely;  sale  of  liquor 
to  minors  and  infamous  "back  rooms"  of  saloons  forbidden; 
Sunday  closing  reimposed;  to  make  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
vision easier,    saloons  prohibited  to  have  screens  of  any  kind 
on  Sundays;  owners  of  property  on  which  a  saloon  was  located 
held  equally  liable  with  proprietor  for  violations. 

4.  This  bill  enacted  into  law  only  after  bitter  fight;  remained  to 
plague  politicians  of  state  and  to  becloud  every  election  until 
the  adoption  of  national  prohibition  in  1920. 

E.  Other  important  legislation  during  this  period  (except  as  given  in 
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next  section): 

1.  Statute  of  1896  permitted  corporations  to  organize  for  "any- 
lawful  purpose  .  " 

2.  Improvement  in  child  labor  laws: 

a.  Original  act  in  1884  set  minimum  legal  age  for  working  at 
12  for  boys,    14  for  girls;  child  labor  in  mines  and  factories 
forbidden;  law  full  of  loopholes  and  weakly  enforced;  no 
change  for  20  years. 

b.  In  1904,    working  age  for  boys  raised  to  14;  enforcement 
machinery  improved;  10-hour  day,    55-hour  maximum  work 
week  for  all  under  16  in  mines  and  factories;  no   restrictions 
on  child  labor  in  stores  or  on  streets. 

c.  1907  law  forbade  children  under  16  working  more  than  58 
hours  a  week  or  in  stores  at  night. 

d.  Night  work  in  factories  banned  (1910). 

3.  Almshouse  scandals  led  to  formation  of  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  (1902). 

4.  Reclamation  of  "Jersey  Meadows"  (between  Jersey  City  and 
Newark)  began  in  1903. 

5.  Office  of  State  Auditor  created  (1903). 

6.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  created  (1909). 

7.  Pure  Food  law  (1908). 

8.  McCran  Act  (1909)  laid  basis  for  preserving  state's  potable 
water  supplies  and  preventing  diversion  to  other  states  (plans 
for  diversion  already  in  existence). 

9.  Tenure  for  public  school  teachers  (1910). 


Emergence,    Climax,    and  Eclipse  of  the   "New  Idea": 

A.  The  Progressive  Movement: 

1.  First  decade  of  20th  century  was  era  of  "progressivism" 
throughout  most  of  United  States. 

2.  "Progressivism"  was  a  vague  term;  it  designated,    loosely,    the 
various  reform  movements  directed  at  a  multitude  of  evils, 
chiefly  the  irresponsible  power  of  big  business,    the  evils  of 
municipal  bossism,    and  the  ills  of  slums,    child  labor,    danger- 
ous factories,    and  so  forth. 

B.  New  Jersey  "Progressivism": 

1.  "Progressivism"  in  New  Jersey  showed  itself  first  within 
Republican  party  and  its  sponsors  were  dubbed  the   "New  Idea 
Men.  " 

2.  Its  prime  leaders  were  George  L.    Record  and  Mark  Fagan  of 
Jersey  City  and  Everett  Colby  of  West  Orange. 

3.  "New  Idea"  flourished  in  New  Jersey  between  1902  and  1910, 
with  its  heyday  about  1907;  chief  significance  of  the   "New  Idea" 
was  its  paving  way  for  reforms  of  the  Wilson  period. 

4.  Focused  its  main  attention  on  evils  associated  with  growth  of 
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business;  in  New  Jersey  politics,    these  boiled  down  to  two: 
unequal  taxation  of  railroads  and  special  privileges  of  utilities. 

5.  In  a  larger  sense,    it  can  be   said  Progressives  wanted  to  "give 
government  back  to  the  people"  by  breaking  grip  of  concentrated 
wealth  on  government  in  alliance  with  political  machines,    and 
by  using  more  democratic  political  procedures  to  bring  about 
social  and  economic  reform  within  the  framework  of  the 
capitalistic  system. 

6.  In  New  Jersey  especially  (and  this  was  more  or  less  true  else- 
where) Progressives  were  predominantly  middle-class 
Americans  who  accepted  capitalism  but  were  concerned  about 
growing  economic  inequalities. 

C.  Need  for  reform  in  New  Jersey: 

1.  "Probably  no  part  of  the  Union  offered  more  impregnable 
defenses  to  the  onslaughts  of  progressivism  than  did  New 
Jersey.      The  domination  of  politics  by  corporation-machine 
alliances  had  reached  its  full  flower  (in  New  Jersey);  its  loca- 
tion made  it  a  most  convenient  place  of  operation  for  metro- 
politan financial  and  industrial  magnates  who  found  the  laws  of 
their  own  states  too  restrictive;  politically  corrupt  and  boss- 
ridden,    'the  home  of  trusts'   and  happy  hunting  ground  of  rail- 
road and  utility  interests,    New  Jersey  seemed  fully  committed 
to  her  role  as  sponsor  and  protector  of    The  System'   against 
which  reformers  inveighed"  (Noble,    3). 

2.  A  by-product  of  state's  corporation  laws  was  development  of  a 
special  kind  of  company  (corporation  trust  companies)  whose 
business  was  to  look  after  businesses  of  other  corporations; 
the  Corporation  Trust  Company  of  Jersey  City  had  within  its 
building  the   "principal  offices"  of  1,  200  corporations. 

3.  The  state  government  did  "land  office  business"  in  granting 
corporation  charters;  of  the  seven  largest  trusts  in  the  United 
States  in  1904,    all  were  New  Jersey  corporations;  150  of  the 
298  next  largest  business  organizations  in  the  country  were  also 
"mothered"  by  New  Jersey. 

D.  Problem  of  railroad  taxation  (see  also    chapter  on  Public 
Finance): 

1.  Despite  Abbett's  modest  progress  toward  making  railroads  pay 
equal  taxes,    in  1900  they  were   still  paying  less  than  one-third 
of  what  they  would  have  been  paying  had  they  been  taxed  at  same 
rate  as  other  real  estate  owners. 

2.  Hudson  County  especially  hard-hit;   30  percent  of  Jersey  City's 
real  estate  was  railroad-owned,    on  most  of  which  no  tax  was 
paid  to  city;  on  that  portion  from  which  city  did  receive  a  tax 
(second-class  railroad  property),    the  roads  paid  at  rate  of  $15 
per   $1,  000  of  valuation  when  other  realty  owners  paid   $28  per 
$1,  000. 

3.  Renewal,    in  1903,    of  proposal  to  require  railroads  to  pay  taxes 
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at  same  rate  as  others  ran  into  sectional  opposition;  practically- 
all  state's  revenues  came  from  moderate  franchise  taxes  which 
roads  paid  to  state;  if  railroad  taxes  were  diverted  to  the 
municipalities  that  had  much  railroad  property,    other  munici- 
palities would  find  themselves  paying  a  direct  state  tax;  since 
the  rail  tax  problem  adversely  affected  only  a  few  municipali- 
ties (mostly  in  Hudson  and  mostly  Democratic),    the  Republican 
legislators  from  other  parts  of  state  were  inclined  to  let  the 
matter  alone. 

Privileged  position  of  the  public  utilities: 

1.  Attack  on  public  utilities  arose  primarily  from  policy  of 
perpetual  franchises  and,    secondarily,    from  low  taxes  they 
paid  to  municipalities  in  which  they  operated. 

2.  When  a  utility  was  given  a  perpetual  franchise,    all  local 
authority  over  it  was  abdicated;  the  utilities  not  solely  to  blame 
for  such  privileges;  when  trolleys,    gas,    and  electricity  first 
became  available,    people  so  anxious  to  have  such  services 
they  encouraged  their  municipal  governments  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  those  operating  them. 

3     The  utilities  paid  nothing  to  the  local  communities  for  their 
franchises  and  very  little  on  their  tangible  property. 

Beginning  of  "The  New  Idea": 

1.  Mark  Fagan's  election  as  Republican  Mayor  of  Jersey  City  in 
1899  marked  beginning  of  "New  Idea"  movement. 

2.  Fagan  ran  on  platform  of  opposition  to  stranglehold  which  rail- 
roads and  utilities  (especially  trolley  companies)  had  on  his 
city;  yet  he  was  not  then  an  out-and-out  progressive  reformer; 
was  elected  with  help  of  the  local  Republican  boss,    Samuel  D. 
Dickinson  (who  was  N.    J.   Secretary  of  State  from  1902  to  1912). 

3.  Democrats  in  Hudson  County  were  at  that  time  allies  of  rail- 
roads and  utilities. 

4.  Fagan  appointed  to  the  post  of  corporation  counsel  (City 
Attorney)  George  L.    Record,    who  had  been  identified  with 
practically  every  reform  move  of  a  progressive  character 
since  the  early  Nineties. 

5.  Immediate  objectives:    to  improve  schools,    hospitals,    parks 
and  sewer  system  of  Jersey  City;  this  required  increased  taxes; 
unequal  railroad  taxes  and  practically  tax-free,    perpetually 
enfranchised  utilities,    made  it  difficult  to  increase  tax 
revenues. 

6.  Fagan  arid  Record  found  it  necessary  to  get  into  state  politics 
in  attempt  to  change  basic  laws  that  blocked  higher  taxes;  this 
involved  them  in  a  knock-down  fight  with  the  organized 
"interests.  " 

7.  Fagan  organized  the  N.    J.    Mayor's  Equal  Taxation  League; 
many  local  civic  and  business  groups,    hoping  for  lower  real 
estate  taxes,    joined. 
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8.  Ignored  by  legislature,    Fagan,    on  behalf  of  these  groups, 
addressed  open  letter  to  Governor  Murphy  declaring  that  legis- 
lature was  controlled  by  railroad,    trolley,    and  water  corpora- 
tions,   and  that  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  he 
deplored  "its  subserviency  to  corporate  greed  and  injustice" 
(Noble,    25);  beginning  of  open  break  between  Fagan  and  his 
party;  party  leaders  appointed  investigating  committee. 

9.  General  public  not  aroused;  next  legislature  had  more  Republi- 
cans than  its  predecessor;  and  the  Republican  governor  (Stokes) 
elected  that  year  (1904)  was,    in  Noble's  words  (p.    27)  "hardly 

the  man  to  deal  with  the  question  of  railroad  taxation  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  State   ..."  since  he  was  at  the  time  an  "accred- 
ited representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad"  and  the 
"South  Jersey  pet  of  North  Jersey  corporations.  " 

The  rail  tax  battle  (see  also  chapters  on  "Public  Finance"  and 
"Twentieth  Century  Transportation"): 

1.  Investigating  Commission's  report  recommended  unanimously 
that  second-class  railroad  property  (i.  e.    rail  property  used 
exclusively  for  railroad  purposes  but  not  constituting  "main- 
stem"  rights  of  way)  should  be  taxed  at  full  local  rates  for 
local  use. 

2.  It  also  recommended  that  state  tax  on  first-class  railroad 
property  (i.  e.    "main-stem"  rights  of  way)  be  raised  from  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  valuations  (which  were  also  low  compared 
to  other  valuations),    and  part  of  increase  surrendered  by  state 
to  municipalities  through  which  the  roads  ran. 

3.  Railroad  lobbyists  now  sought  a  typical  political  "compromise"; 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  equal  taxation  on  second-class 
railroad  property  (a  victory  for  the  reformers);  then  a  second 
act  was  passed  setting  maximum  rates  for  local  taxation  at 
1-1/2  percent  ($15  per   $1,  000  of  valuation),    exactly  the  rate  the 
roads  had  already  been  paying. 

4.  While  these  acts  gave  some  added  revenue  to  the  municipalities 
having  considerable  railroad  property,    they  proved  a  hardship 
to  most,    since  the  maximum  rate  permitted  was  lower  than 
they  had  been  levying. 

5.  As  cost  of  government  mounted,    particularly  after  World  War 
I,    this  fixed  maximum  tax  rate  became  serious  handicap  and 
eventually  law  was  repealed. 

6.  In  1906  a  law  was  enacted  increasing  state  tax  on  first-class 
railroad  property,    as  well  as  on  their  franchises  and  person- 
alty,   at  a  rate  which  was  the  average  tax  rate  for  the  state;  the 
added  revenue  from  this  act  was  remitted  by  state  to  counties 
for  school  purposes. 

7.  In  1907  railroad  taxes  paid  to  state  were  268%  more  than  they 
had  been  previously;  total  rail  taxes  paid  in  the  state  were 
doubled. 

8.  In  1906,    however,    another  law  created  County  Tax  Boards; 
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ostensibly,    these  boards  would  equalize  taxes  paid  within  each 
county;  freely  charged  real  purpose  was  to  increase  local 
assessments,    thus  decreasing  the  average  tax  rate  throughout 
the  state;  this  reduced  actual  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  railroads, 
since  assessments  on  which  the  roads  paid  the  average  rate 
were  made,    not  by  local  boards,    but  by  State  Tax  Board  which, 
it  was  alleged,    were  not  entirely  free  of  pro-railroad  bias; 
hence,    reformers  now  shifted  their  fight  from  equal  rates  of 
taxation  to  equal  assessments. 

H.    The  public  utilities  battle: 

1.  The  Public  Service  Corporation  was  formed  in  1903  through 
merger  of  practically  all  utility  interests  north  of  Camden; 
financed  by  Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  Fidelity  Trust 
Company. 

2.  This  created  a  new  triumvirate  of  business  power:     Public 
Service,    Prudential,    and  Fidelity  Trust  of  Newark;  control  of 
these  corporations  was  interlocking;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
voice  also,    since  its  president  was  stockholder  in  Public 
Service . 

3.  The  inevitable  break  between  Fagan  and  Dickinson  came  on 
heels  of  creation  of  Public  Service  Corporation;  the  Jersey  City 
trolley  company  had  been  allied  with  Democratic  machine  of 
Davis,    but  Public  Service  was  created  by  Republicans,    and 
Public  Service  took  over  the  Jersey  City  trolley  company; 
Dickinson  therefore  had  to  choose  between  Fagan  and  Public 
Service. 

4.  After  break,    Fagan  publicly  declared  he  was  now  faced  with 
three  hostile  groups  (the  Democratic  machine  and  its   "absolute 
boss,  "  the  Republican  boss,    and  the  railroad  and  utility  "com- 
bine"); he  went  on,    "It  is  impossible  for  a  public  official  to  get 
along  permanently  with  a  boss,    except  on  terms  of  abject 
obedience  and  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect.      Personally,  I  am 
tired  of  the  experiment"  (Noble,    41). 

5.  The  "New  Idea"  spread  to  Essex  County;  there  was  widespread 
"spirit  of  resentment  against  the  boss  and  corporation  yoke, 
and  all  that  was  needed  was  a  leader  around  whom  the  various 
elements  of  discontent  might  crystallize;   such  a  leader  was 
Everett  Colby"  (Noble,    48). 

6.  Colby,    independently  wealthy,    had  gone  into  politics  as  a 
"regular"  and  was  elected  to  legislature  twice;  when  refused 
assembly  speakership,    because  he  had  not  always  followed 
party  orders,    he  broke  with  leaders  over  issue  of  perpetual 
utility  franchises;  introduced  bill  to  limit  franchises  to  25 
years;  it  was  interminably  delayed  by  an  "investigating  com- 
mittee" (a  device  frequently  used  to  kill  legislation  which 
politicians  dare  not  oppose  openly). 

7.  Disgusted,    Colby  was  about  to  quit  politics  when  Record 
persuaded  him  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  "New  Idea"  men  (1905); 
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running  for  state  senate,    Colby  and  his  entire  assembly  ticket 
elected. 

8.  Reacting  to  a  changed  "climate  of  opinion"  and  spearheaded  by 
the   "New  Idea"  delegation  from  Essex,    1906  legislature  enacted 
law  limiting  franchises  to  20  years,    unless  voters  in  a  munici- 
pality approved  longer  ones;  but  law  was  not  retroactive,    so  it 
did  not  affect  Public  Service's  existing  franchises,    while  it  did 
limit  those  of  any  future  competitors;  Public  Service  refused 

to  extend  its  operations,    and  pressure  from  areas  that  did  not 
yet  have  utilities  brought  an  amendment  extending  the  limitation 
to  50  years. 

9.  The  1906  legislature  also  passed  a  mild  franchise  tax  law,    levy- 
ing a  2  percent  tax  the  first  year,    gradually  increasing  to  5 
percent  in  five  years.     At  the  same  time  municipalities  were 
given  right  to  own  power  plants  when  specifically  approved  by 
the  voters. 

Insurance  companies  attracted  attention: 

1.  Insurance  companies  came  in  for  some  attention,    partly  as 
result  of  successful  Hughes  investigation  in  New  York  and  the 
remedial  legislation  which  followed  there,    and  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  political  activities  of  New  Jersey  insurance 
companies,    especially  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 

2.  Among  provisions  of  new  laws  regulating  such  companies  were: 

a.  An  insurance  company  could  own  no  more  than  20%  of  the 
stock  of  any  other  company  (Prudential  was  a  large  stock- 
holder in  Public  Service). 

b.  No  corporation  could  contribute  funds  to  party  campaigns 
(Prudential  had  given  $26,  000  to  the  Republican  campaign 
fund  the  year  before). 

c.  The  interests  of  policyholders  were  better  protected  in 
various  ways. 

Decline  of  the   "New  Idea"  as  a  movement: 

1.  In  1906  electoral  campaign  "New  Idea"  made  effort  to  effect  a 
state-wide  organization  and  capture  control  of  legislature  but 
was  not  successful. 

2.  "New  Idea,  "  as  given  in  1906  Essex  County  platform,    advocated: 

Local  assessment  and  taxation  of  railroads 

Repeal  of  the  maximum  tax  law 

Local  assessment  and  taxation  of  utility  franchises 

Preferential  primary  for  U.    S.    senator 

Investigation  of  corporation  capitalization 

Reform  of  corporation  laws 

Complete  direct  primary 

Judicial  review  of  elections 

Registration  of  lobbyists 

Division  of  counties  into  assembly  districts 

Local  elections  held  separately  from  general 
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Comprehensive  civil  service  law 

Juries  drawn  by  lot 

Initiative  and  referendum 
About  half  these  changes  have  been  made  since,    but  none  was 
achieved  while  the  "New  Idea"  was  an  effective  movement. 

3.  "New  Idea"  group  suffered  internal  difficulties;  blamed  for 
increases  in  local  taxes  that  resulted  from  activities  of  the  new 
county  tax  boards;  became  entangled  in  political  cross-currents 
set  up  by  the   "Bishop's  Bill"     split  internally  over  Record's 
desire  to  be  U.    S.    senator;  New  Idea  candidates  overwhelmed 
in  1906  Republican  primaries  in  every  county. 

4.  In  general  election,    party  lines  were  crossed  and  Democrats 
carried  assembly  by  two  votes;  first  time  they  had  been  in 
control  of  either  house  since  1893;   "New  Idea"  defections  were 
responsible  also  for  Democrat's  winning  in  both  Hudson  and 
Essex  counties,    a  result  that  hasn't  been  changed  in  Hudson 
County  since  that  time. 

5     Both  Republican  and  Democratic  "Regulars"  took  over  many  of 
the   "New  Idea"  proposals  and  sooner  or  later  put  many  into 
operation. 

6.  Colby's  refusal  to  run  for  governor  in  1907  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the   "New  Idea"  as  an  organized  political  force. 

7.  It  was  not  the  end  of  progressivism;  gradually,    that  cause  was 
taken  over  by  the  Democrats  under  Wilson's  leadership,    a 
story  which  is  reviewed  later. 

8.  Four  of  the  most  important  changes  that  had  come  by  1910, 
under  the  auspices  of  the   "regulars"  were: 

a.  Effective  Public  Utilities  Commission,    with  powers  to 
regulate  rates  and  initiate  investigations. 

b.  Application  of  merit  system  to  all  state  civil  service 
employees  and  permission  to  municipalities  to  adopt  the 
system  if  they  chose. 

c.  Preferential  primary  for  nomination  of  United  States  senator, 

d.  Local- rate  taxation  of  utility  franchises. 

9.  The    'New  Idea"  movement  fell  apart  rapidly;   Fagan  defeated  in 
1907  for  fourth  term  as  Mayor  of  Jersey  City  by  H.    Otto  Witt- 
penn,    Democrat;  Colby  defeated  for  re-election  to  state  senate 
the  same  year  by  a  liberal  Democrat;  Record  repudiated  by  his 
own  group  in  bid  for  U.    S.    senate;  by  1909  there  was  not  a 
single  candidate  running  for  any  office  under  the   "New  Idea" 
banner. 

10.    At  this  time,    the  Republican  state  committee  effected  a  reor- 
ganization that  placed  a  great  deal  of  party  power  in  hands  of 
an  executive  committee  composed  of  the  party's  most  influen- 
tial bosses;  it  was  soon  dubbed  the   "Board  of  Guardians,  "  a 
name  that  figured  in  political  invective  for  many  years  to  come. 
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IV.    THE  WILSON  ERA  (1911-1913) 
(Link;  Kerney;  Kull,    III,    ch.    48;  Myers,    I,    ch.    19) 


Woodrow  Wilson's  Political  Background: 

A.  Professor  of  political  science  and  President  (1902-1910)  of 
Princeton  University. 

B.  Always  had  great  theoretical  interest  in  politics,    but  took  no 
practical  interest;  many  times  did  not  even  vote;  Kerney  says  he 
■was  never  in  State  House  until  day  of  inauguration. 

C.  Prior  to  his  first  political  campaign,    writings  and  speeches 
revealed  him  to  be  conservative  on  issues  of  day;  took  no  part  in 
Progressive  Movement;  prior  to  1908,    critical  of  most  progres- 
sive measures. 

D.  First  time  he  was  considered  for  political  office  was  by  conserva- 
tive Democrats  as   "antidote"  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's   "radical- 
ism" (1906). 

E.  Engaged  in  two  bitter  quarrels  at  Princeton,    over  student  clubs 
and  graduate  school;  as  quarrels  progressed,    he  interpreted  issue 
as  democratic  vs.    aristocratic  control  of  university  policies; 
identified  self  with  "democratic"  forces;  this  identification 
possibly  a  factor  in  swinging  him  to  progressive  side  on  public 
problems;  Princeton  troubles  having  made  him  amenable  to  sug- 
gestions,   he  ran  for  governor. 

F.  Original  sponsorship  of  his  political  career  undertaken  by  George 
Harvey,    publisher,    and  group  of  conservative  Democrats,    as 
preparation  to  run  him  for  presidency  in  1912  to  "stop  Bryan.  " 

G.  Key  to  Wilson's  public  career:    he  was  strong-willed,    obdurate, 
egocentric;  believed  universe  governed  by  an  immutable  moral 
law  which  was  man's  duty  to  discover  and  obey;  when  Wilson 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  "moral  law"  applicable  to  a  given 
situation  he  was  inflexible  in  his  determination  to  follow  it;  had 
strong  likes  and  dislikes;  personalized  issues;  demanded  unswerv- 
ing personal  loyalty  from  associates;  disagreement  likely  to  be 
taken  as  disloyalty;  intemperate  when  frustrated;  one  could  work 
for  him  but  not  with  him  (Link,    90-125). 

H.    Shift  from  conservative  to  progressive  views  began  during  Prince- 
ton controversies,    whether  caused  by  them  or  not,    or  whether 
influenced  by  increasing  desire  for  political  career. 

I.    Cautious  advocacy  of  reform: 
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1.  Urged  avoidance  of  "radical  experiment,  "  change  must  be 
"moderate.  " 

2.  Warned  that  government  regulation  of  business  would  lead  to 
socialism. 

3.  By  1908  was  advocating  "right  kind"  of  control. 

4.  By  1909  was  warning  against  dangers  from  concentrated  wealth, 
although  in  1907  a  "Credo"  he  wrote  for  group  of  bankers  at 
Harvey's  request  was   "conservative  to  the  core,  "  and  was 
satisfying  to  the  bankers. 

5.  Early  1908  refused  to  sit  on  same  platform  with  Bryan;  by  1911 
had  adopted  most  of  Bryan's  program  and  hailed  him  as  great 
American. 

J.    Wilson  was  an  "individualist"  in  best  philosophical  meaning  of  that 
term;  hence  distrusted  both  organized  wealth  and  organized  labor. 

K.    Despite  his  academic  training,    when  he  did  take  a  position  on  con- 
troversial subjects,    tended  to  "go  off  deep  end,  "  at  one  extreme 
or  other,    without  having  carefully  weighed  all  factors;  thus  when 
he  became  a  progressive,    he  was  an  uncompromising  one,    giving 
leadership  of  kind  that  was  needed. 


Wilson's  Nomination  and  Election  as  Governor: 

A.  Impetus  to  Wilson's  entry  into  politics  given  by  Harvey  and  James 
Smith,    Jr.  ,    Democratic  boss  in  Essex  County;  Wilson  passively 
interested. 

B.  Wilson  insisted  he  would  not  "seek"  gubernatorial  nomination,    but 
would  accept  it  if  "offered";  H.    Otto  Wittpenn  (Hudson)  and  George 
S.    Silzer  (Middlesex,    Governor,    1923-1926)  were  active  candidates 
and  openly  anti-boss;  Wilson  was  neither. 

C.  Wilson  was   "launched  upon  his  political  career  by  as  strange  a 
combination  of  persons  and  circumstances  as  had  ever  attended 
the  inauguration  of  any  political  career  in  the  annals  of  American 
history"  (Link,    173). 

D.  His  nomination  was  definitely  "put  over"  by  Smith's  domination  of 
convention;  one  of  most  brazen  instances  of  a  convention  being 
manipulated  against  will  of  its  majority;  Wilson  was  a  candidate 
of  the  bosses  and  convention  was  anti-boss. 

E.  Following  his  nomination,    Wilson  came  to  convention  in  Trenton 
and  accepted  in  person;  remarkable  ability  to  carry  people  by 
oratory  swung  convention  to  him;  was  enthusiastically  accepted  as 
party's  candidate. 
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F.  Told  convention  he  was  under  obligations  to  no  one;  neither  Harvey 
nor  Smith  had  asked  for  any  pledges,    nor  had  Wilson;  his  backers 
assumed  he  was  a  conservative  and  that  he  would  "play  ball"; 
Wilson  assumed  they  really  wanted  him  to  be  a  good  governor. 

G.  Conducted  vigorous  campaign,    and  by  its  end  he  was  on  crusade 
for  righteousness  and  justice;  chief  achievement  in  campaign  was 
the  attraction  of  true  liberals  and  progressives  to  him  without 
alienating  the  standpatters,    whether  bosses  or  conservative  voters; 
by  end  of  campaign  he  could  really  believe  it  when  he  declared,    "I 
am  and  always  have  been  an  insurgent.  " 

H.    In  respect  to  getting  progressive  support,    tide  was  turned  in 
Wilson's  favor  by  the  famous  "Record  letter": 

1.  George  Record,    "New  Idea"  leader,    wrote  a  public  letter 
demanding  unequivocal  statement  from  Wilson  on  where  he 
stood  on  issues  most  important  to  progressives,    and  especially 
his  relation  to  bosses. 

2.  Contrary  to  "expert"  advice,    Wilson  replied  with  straight- 
forward answers  and  progressives  were  convinced  he  would  not 
be  dominated  by  bosses. 

3.  By  this  time  Smith  and  his  followers  were  beginning  to  have 
doubts,    but  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  change  and  Wilson  was 
elected  by  votes  of  both  the  "regulars"  and  the  progressives. 

I.    The  break  with  Boss  Smith: 

1.  Issue  was  Smith's  desire  to  be  returned  to  U.    S.    senate  (had 
served  one  term  there,    1893-1899). 

2.  Opposition  to  this  in  Democratic  and  progressive  ranks  was 
one  reason  for  their  original  coolness  to  Wilson. 

3.  Harvey  had  assured  Wilson  that  Smith  would  not  be  candidate 
(Smith  had  so  assured  Harvey). 

4.  When  post-election  indications  were  that  Smith  was  again 
interested  in  senatorship,    Wilson  expressed  disapproval. 

5.  Issue  precipitated  by  insistence  of  Progressives  that  principle 
of  new  preferential  primary  law  be  observed. 

6.  James  E.  Martine  (Union  County)  had  permitted  his  name  to  go 
on  Democratic  ballot  for  preferential  vote  for  senator  although 
neither  he  nor  his  supporters  really  expected  anything  to  come 
of  it;  Martine  was  a  "perennial"  candidate  for  many  offices  and 
was  not  taken  seriously,  but  he  did  receive  the  Democratic 
preference. 

7.  Interested  in  the  principle  of  the  preferential  primary, 
Wilson's  progressive  supporters  (Republican  and  Democratic), 
insisted  Martine  should  receive  votes  of  Democrats  in  legis- 
lature and  that  Wilson  should  use  the  leadership,    about  which 
he  talked  so  much,    to  see  this  was  done. 

8.  Caught  in  this  dilemma,    Wilson  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
progressives;  told  Harvey  he  had  to  support  principle  involved 
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"ridiculous  though  it  undoubtedly  is"  to  support  a  man  like 
Martine. 
9.    Due  almost  entirely  to  Wilson's  leadership,    Martine  was 

elected  U.    S.    senator  and  served  his  term  without  distinction. 

10.  Smith  and  his  friends  denounced  Wilson  as  an  ingrate  and  were 
his  implacable  enemies  from  then  on;  Robert  Davis,    Demo- 
cratic boss  of  Hudson  County,    kept  his  promise  to  support 
Smith;  Wilson,    therefore,    broke  with  the  Hudson  machine  at 
the  same  time. 

11.  Actually  break  with  party  bosses  made  Wilson's  task  as  re- 
former much  easier,    brought  him  additional  progressive 
support,    and  made  him  national  figure  as  leader  of  reform. 


The  Wilson  Governorship  (Jan.    1911  to  Mar.    1913): 

A.  This  twenty- five  month  period  is  an  "era"  by  iteslf  in  New  Jersey 
history  and  led  directly  to  Wilson's  election  to  the  presidency. 

B.  As  governor,    Wilson  applied  vigorously  and  successfully  his 
theories  of  responsible  leadership  and  of  "going  to  the  people.  " 

C.  Without  detracting  from  his  contributions,    it  should  be  recalled 
that  way  had  been  prepared  for  Wilson's  reforms  by  "New  Idea" 
agitation  of  preceding  decade;  Wilson  came  on  scene  at  "right 
time,  "  dramatized  need  for  reform,    and  gave  effective  leadership 
to  progressive  sentiment. 

D.  Election  reform,    1900-1911: 

1.  Successful  culmination  under  Wilson  of  long  struggle;  conduct 
of  elections  in  New  Jersey  on  low  plane  for  many  years;  first 
feeble  steps  toward  secret  ballot  not  taken  until  1890;  corrup- 
tion of  all  kinds  common:     bribery,    purchasing  of  votes, 
colonizing,    repeating,    intimidation,    stuffing  of  ballot  boxes, 
falsification  of  results. 

2.  Local  elections  made  to  coincide  with  general  elections  in  fall; 
although  not  a  "reform"  this  was  significant  change;  first  in 
effect  in  1902,    result  of  efforts  started  in  1890's;  purpose  was 
to  give  Republicans  advantage  in  local  elections  since,    after 
1893,    Republicans  had  been  carrying  gubernatorial  and  presi- 
dential elections;  this  law  still  in  controversy,    many  maintained 
local  issues  and  candidates  should  not  be  confused  with  state 
and  national;  Walsh  Act  (see  F,    below)  specified  that  commis- 
sion elections  must  be  held  in  spring. 

3.  Selection  of  delegates  to  nominating  conventions  by  direct 
primary  instead  of  by  party  caucus,    1902;  former  procedure: 
a  caucus  would  be  called  on  short  notice  so  that  only  those   "in 
the  know"  could  attend  and  select  delegates;  this  was  the 
"indirect"  primary;  hence  the  name   "direct"  primary  for 
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process  whereby  voters  themselves  select  delegates  and,    later, 
nominees. 

4.  Direct  nomination  of  candidates  for  municipal  offices,    1903; 
this  law  was  first  step  toward  complete  direct  primary  system; 
it  also  established  principle  that  nominating  process  was  proper 
subject  for  public  control;  before  this  it  had  been  considered 
the  exclusive  function  of  parties  which  were  looked  upon, 
legally,    as  private  organizations;  under  old  system,    nominat- 
ing process  was  entirely  in  hands  of  a  few  party  leaders;  thus 
struggle  for  direct  primary  was  a  struggle  to  have  nominating 
process  made  a  "public"  function,    to  be  participated  in  by  the 
voters  at  large  under  legally  prescribed  conditions;  the  theory 
was  that  direct  voter-nomination  would  minimize  influence  of 
politicians  in  selection  of  candidates. 

5.  Direct  primary  system  of  nomination  extended  to  county  offices 
and  members  of  legislature,    1907. 

6.  Preferential  primary  for  U.    S.    senator,    1907;  this  was  law  that 
set  up  situation  that  led  to  break  between  Wilson  and  Boss 
Smith;  purpose  was  to  give  voters  opportunity  to  inform  legis- 
lators of  their  preference  for  United  States  senator  (it  should 
be  recalled  that  senators  at  this  time  were  still  chosen  by  state 
legislatures,    since  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  U.    S.    Constitu- 
tion was  not  effective  until  1913);  law  placed  only  a  moral 
obligation  on  legislators  to  abide  by  expressed  preferences  of 
party  voters. 

7.  Members  of  party  committees   selected  by  voters  in  primaries, 
1909:     this  law  was  an  effort  to  democratize  control  of  party 
organizations  themselves;  the  county,    state,    and  national  com- 
mittees are  the  actual  governing  bodies  of  the  parties;  in  a 
very  real  sense,    they  are  the  parties;  Democratic  selection  of 
their  membership  place  directly  in  hands  of  members  of  each 
party  opportunity  to  select  persons  who  will  really  represent 
rank  and  file  membership  rather  than  bosses;   regarded  at  time 
as  master  stroke  against  boss  rule,    this  law  has  not  had 
anticipated  effect  because,    as  Noble  (p.    140)  expresses  it,    "the 
unorganized  and  often  apathetic  rank  and  file  (voters)  were  no 
match  for  close-knit  party  machines.  " 

8.  Voting  machines  authorized  by  a  1904  law;  this  permissive 
legislation  repealed  four  years  later  after  practically  all  of 
election  districts  which  had  installed  machines  had  dropped 
them;  both  politicians  and  reformers  favored  machines  in  this 
first  experience  with  them,    but  public  rebelled,    because  they 
did  not  (as  many  still  do  not)  trust  not  "seeing"  how  they  vote; 
voting  machines  are  now  required  by  state  law  in  all  first-  and 
second-class  counties  and  are  optional  in  all  others. 

9.  Complete  direct  primary  achieved  by  Geran  Act,    1911;  main 
provisions  were: 

a.    Direct  primary  nomination  of  candidates  for  all  elective 
offices  in  state. 
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b.  Direct  primary  election  of  delegates  to  presidential  nominat- 
ing conventions. 

c.  Provisions  for  expression  by  voters  of  preferences  among 
presidential  candidates. 

d.  Official  single  ballots  replaced  party  ballots. 

e.  State  conventions,    made  up  of  all  those  nominated  for  office 
in  primaries,    became  only  bodies  to  draft  party  platforms. 

f  .    Official  sample  ballots  for  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions mandatory. 

g.    Local  election  boards  appointed  by  Common  Pleas  judges 
(now  appointed  by  County  Elections  Boards,    which  are  bi- 
partisan and  appointed  by  governor  on  nomination  by  state 
chairmen  of  the  political  parties). 

h.    This  act  hailed  throughout  United  States  as  final  blow  to  boss 
rule;  nearly  forty  years  experience  with  it,    however,    proved 
once  again  that  it  takes  more  than  changes  in  political 
machinery  to  prevent  boss  domination  of  politics;  political 
leaders  found  ways  to  adapt  their  operations  to  the  law's 
requirements;  the  general  voter,    on  the  other  hand, 
apparently  assumed  that  potential  benefits  of  the  direct 
primary  would  be  realized  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 

10.  Corrupt  Practices  Act  (1911)  attempted  to  correct  abuses  in 
conduct  of  campaigns  and  elections;  major  provisions: 

a.  All  candidates  required  to  select  campaign  committees  who 
are  legally  responsible  for  conduct  of  campaign. 

b.  Contributions  and  expenditures,    including  candidate's  own, 
must  be  reported. 

c.  Top  limits  placed  on  amounts  that  can  be  legally  spent. 

d.  Corporations  forbidden  to  make  contributions. 

e.  Colonizing  specifically  outlawed. 

f  .    Use  of  campaign  funds  to  hire   vehicles  to  transport  voters 
to  polls  or  to  hire  watchers  was  forbidden  (these  are  still 
paid  for  out  of  "party"  funds,    which  are,    for  some  reason, 
distinguishable  from  "campaign"  funds). 

11.  Revelations  of  election  corruption:     when  the  first  sample 
ballots,    required  by  Geran  Act,    were  mailed  in  Newark  to  all 
registered  voters,    11,  000  were  returned  as  unde  liver  able;  a 
legislative  investigation  in  Atlantic  City  revealed  that  place  to 
be  the   "hell-hole  of  New  Jersey  politics"  (Link,    259);  a  profes- 
sional repeater  and  colonizer  from  Philadelphia  testified  that 

he  and  his   "organization  '  of  106  persons  had  each  voted  in  every 
one  of  the  city's  election  districts  in  1910  at  $2  per  vote;  in 
some  of  the  districts,    it  was  revealed,    four-fifths  of  the  votes 
cast  were  fraudulent. 

E.    The     Employer  Liability  Act,    1911: 

1.  Established  the  principle  of  workman's   compensation  for 
injuries   sustained  on  the  job. 

2.  Result  of  long  agitation,    the  legislation  was  prepared  by 
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commission  headed  by  Walter  E.    Edge,    later  twice  governor. 

3.  Abolished  old  common-law  principles  of  "fellow  servant 
negligence"  and  "assumption  of  risk  by  worker.  " 

4.  Employer  legally  liable  for  damages  for  injuries  incurred 
while  at  work. 

F.  Commission  government  permissive,    Walsh  Act,    1911: 

1.  Municipalities  given  right  to  adopt  commission  form;  powers 
and  duties  of  commissioners  specified. 

2.  Commission  form  consolidates  executive,    administrative,    and 
legislative  functions  of  municipal  government  in  a  commission 
of  five  members,    elected  directly,    on  non-partisan  ballot; 
election  must  be  held  separate  from  any  other  election. 

3.  "Mayor"  is  courtesy  title  only,    conferred  by  vote  of  commis- 
sioners; traditionally  given  to  one  receiving  highest  number  of 
popular  votes. 

4.  Reform  groups  favored  commission  government  in  hope  it 
would  break  power  of  bosses;  politicians  opposed  it;  today 
reform  groups  urge  abolition  of  commission  government  on 
grounds  it  has  proved  a  boon  to  bosses. 

G.  Corporation  reform:     the  "Seven  Sisters  Acts"  of  1913: 

1.  Seven  acts  severely  curtailed  privileges  of  corporations  in 
state. 

2.  Holding  companies  forbidden. 

3.  Interlocking  directorates  curtailed. 

4.  Responsibility  for  violations  laid  on  individuals. 

5.  Charters  could  be  revoked  under  certain  conditions. 

6.  Although  these  acts  were  never  vigorously  enforced  (Wilson 
became  president  soon  after  they  were  passed)  and  were 
repealed  in  the  early  Twenties,    their  effect  was  to  give  New 
Jersey's  excellent  "trust  business"  to  Delaware  and  other 
states  who  were  just  then  imitating  New  Jersey's  earlier  "easy1 
laws;  repeal  came  too  late  for  New  Jersey  to  regain  its 
"favorable"  position;  only  long-range  effect  of  this  desirable 
reform  was  to  dry  up  a  lucrative   source  of  state  revenue. 

H.    Other  reform  measures  during  Wilson's  administration  (for 
which  he  did  not  particularly  work,    but  credit  for  which  he 
received): 

1.  More  rigid  factory  inspection. 

2.  Further  regulation  of  hours  of  work  for  women  and  children 
and  kinds  of  labor  they  could  perform. 

3.  Tightening  of  pure  food  laws. 

I.    Wilson  used  veto  power  more  frequently  than  any  other   governor 
an  action  consistent  with  his  theory  of  executive  leadership;  in 
his  first  legislative  session,    most  of  his  vetoes  were  sustained, 
despite  fact  that  a  veto  could  then  be  overridden  by  a  mere 
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majority  and  the  senate  -was  Republican. 

J.    Despite  the  great  success  of  the  Wilson  program  in  the  first  legis- 
lative session  of  his  term  (legislature  was  Democratic  only  in 
assembly),    and  although  Wilson  stumped  the  state  in  an  appeal 
for  a  Democratic  legislature  to  sustain  his  further  reform  efforts, 
Republicans  won  control  of  both  houses  of  the  1912  legislature;  the 
1913  legislature  was  Democratic  in  both  houses  (it  was  elected  at 
the  same  time  that  Wilson  was   carrying  the  state  for  the  presiden- 
cy),   which  explains  why  Wilson  was  then  able  finally  to  get 
through  his  program  of  corporation  reform;  he  was  unable  to  get 
this  legislature  to  support  his  demand  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion; only  twice  between  1913  and  1950  did  Democrats  have  control 
of  either  house  and  never  of  both  at  once. 

K.    Evaluation  of  Wilson's  governorship: 

1.  "Notable  absence  of  partisanship  .  .  .    (He)  cleared  air  of 
bossism  and  made  legislators  feel  they  were  free  men,    free  at 
least  to  do  the  popular  will.  .  .  .    (He  was)  the  catalytic  agent  of 
reform.  .  .  .    He  demonstrated  to  the  people  that  by  electing 
responsible   leaders  they  could  obtain  responsible  government. 

.  .  .    No  governor  in  our  (national)  history  has  ever  made  better 
use  of  his  political  opportunities  and  potentialities  than  did 
Wilson  in  his  relations  with  the   .  .  .    Legislature  of  1911"  (Link). 

2.  "The  country  was  filled  with  reformers,    but  Wilson  had 
demonstrated  that  he  was  a  successful  reformer.  .  .  .    New 
Jersey  became  the  pathfinder  in  many  fields  of  reform"  (Kerney). 


V.    POLITICAL  HISTORY  SINCE  WILSON,    1913-1949 


The  Political  Picture  since  1913: 

A.  The  governorship:     since  Wilson,    the  governorship  has  shifted 
back  and  forth  between  Republicans  and  Democrats   several  times. 
In  this  thirty-six  year  period  there  were  twelve  governors  (nine 
different  men);  of  which  seven  were  Democrats:     Fielder,    Edwards, 
Silzer,    Moore  (three  times),    and  Edison;  five  were  Republicans: 
Edge  (twice),    Larson,    Hoffman,    and  Driscoll.      There  were  three 
Democrats  in  succession  in  the  1920's:     Edwards,    Silzer,    and 
Moore.      A  Republican  (Larson)  served  between  Moore's  first  and 
second  terms  and  another  (Hoffman)  between  his  second  and  third; 

a  Democrat  (Edison)  followed  Moore's  third  term.  Thus  between 
1920  and  1944  a  Democrat  was  in  governor's  office  for  all  but  two 
terms  . 

B.  The  legislature: 
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1.  Picture   quite  different,    with  overwhelming  domination  by 
Republican  party  for  practically  all  of  period;  for  entire  36 
years  both  houses  of  legislature  were  Republican  except  for 
the  following: 

1919  legislature,    assembly  was  tied 

1932  legislature,    assembly  was  Democratic  by  eight  votes 

1937  legislature,    senate  was  tied  (there  was  one  vacancy) 

and  assembly  was  Democratic  by  18  votes. 

2.  More  significant  than  Republican  control  itself  was  fact  that 
control  was  very  one-sided  most  of  time: 

a.  Democrats  had  one-third  or  more  of  senate  (of  21)  only  six 
times  between  1914  and  1949. 

b.  Of  assembly  of  60  members,    Democrats  had  one-third  or 
more  only  seven  times  between  1914  and  1949. 

3.  During  the  depression  of  the  Thirties,    when  in  many  parts  of 
country  and  especially  in  highly  industrialized  areas  party  lines 
were  broken,    Republican  hold  on  New  Jersey  legislature  was 
broken  only  once  and  threatened  only  three  times. 

New  Jersey  representation  in  Congress;  much  the  same  story  in 
respect  to  state's  representation  in  both  houses  of  national 
C  ong  ress: 

1.  From  1915  to  1932  (64th  through  72nd  Congresses)  New  Jersey 
had  twelve  representatives;  New  Jersey  delegation  was  over- 
whelmingly Republican  in  all  of  these  but  68th,    when  exactly 
half  were  Democrats;  in  all  but  two  of  the  others,    Democratic 
representatives  from  New  Jersey  numbered  three  or  less; 
there  was  just  one  Democratic  representative  from  New  Jersey 
in  the  67th  Congress. 

2.  From  1933  through  1949  (73rd  through  the  81st  Congresses)  New 
Jersey  had  fourteen  representatives;  only  twice  (in  75th  and 
81st)  did  number  of  Democrats  from  state  exceed  four;  in  75th 
just  half  of  the  fourteen  were  Democrats  (this  was  the  Congress 
elected  in  1936,    when  President  Roosevelt  and  Democrats  had 
sweeping  victory  in  all  parts  of  country),    but  in  Congressional 
elections  of  1932  and  1934,    when  impact  of  depression  was  at 
its  worst,    only  four  Democratic  representatives  were  chosen 
in  New  Jersey  (two  from  Hudson  County,    always  a  Democratic 
stronghold). 

3.  During  the  same  thirty-six  year  period,    both  New  Jersey  U.    S. 
senators  were  Republican  most  of  the  time;  exceptions  were: 
Edward  I.    Edwards  (1923-1929)  and  William  Smathers  (1937- 
1943)  who  served  full  elective  terms  and  Harry  Moore,    John 
Milton,    and  Arthur  Walsh  who  served  brief  ad  interim 
appointive  terms. 

4.  Thus,    even  during  depression,    voting  habits  of  Jersey  citizens 
changed  relatively  little;  a  study  of  New  Jersey  election  returns 
during  this  period  would  never  give  the  historian  of  the  future 
the  least  hint  that  an  economic  cataclysm  had  taken  place. 
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D.  The  presidential  electoral  vote  in  New  Jersey    during  the  same 
period  (1914-1949)  went  to  the  Republican  candidate  in  five  presi- 
dential elections,    and  to  the  Democratic  only  four  times  (when 
Franklin  D.    Roosevelt  was  the  candidate). 

E.  Why  this  odd  voting  pattern?     This  peculiar  pattern  gives  rise  to 
much  speculation.      How  much  of  it  was  due  to  gerrymandering? 
How  much  to  survival  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  political 
allegiances  in  rural  counties,    especially  in  South  Jersey?     How 
much  to  concentrated  commuter  influence,    especially  in  industrial 
areas  that  might  otherwise  have  been  expected  to  go  Democratic 
in  depression?     How  much  of  it  was  due  to  fact  that  Democratic 
strength  early  became  concentrated?     How  much  to  fact  that  New 
Jersey  counties,    regardless  of  population,    have  equal  representa- 
tion in  state  senate  and  at  least  one  assemblyman?     Whatever  the 
cause,    a  high  percentage  of  observers  are  agreed  that  continued 
lop-sided  control  of  the  legislature  is  not  good  for  Republicans, 
for  Democrats,    for  the  state,    and  for  the  kind  of  vital  interest  in 
politics  that  free  government  requires. 


War,    Reaction,    and  Normalcy  (1913-1926): 

A.  Governors:     James  F.    Fielder  (D),    Hudson,    1913-1917,    completed 
Wilson's  term  and  full  term  of  own;  Walter  E.    Edge  (R),    Atlantic, 
1917-1920  (Edge   elected  U.    S.    senator  1919)  and  his  term  as 
governor  completed  by  William  N.    Runyon  as  acting  governor); 
Edward  I.    Edwards  (D),    Hudson,    1920-1923;  George  S.    Silzer  (D), 
Middlesex     1923-1926. 

B.  Fielder  discarded  Wilson's  idea  of  dynamic  leadership  and 
reverted  to  being  a  "constitutional"  governor;  his  administration 
"calm"  compared  to  urgency  of  his  predecessor's. 

C.  Edge  pledged  a  "business"  administration;  fond  of  comparing  state 
to  big  business  with  governor  as   "Business  Manager";  his  plans  to 
reorganize  administrative  departments  interrupted  by  World  War 
I;  he  resumed  them  25  years  later  when  he  was  again  governor. 

D.  Edwards  elected  on  his  pledge  to  make  New  Jersey  as  "wet  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean"  (the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution had  become  effective  in  January,    1919;  New  Jersey  was 
one  of  three  states  that  did  not  ratify  it);  prohibition  was  a  burn- 
ing issue  in  New  Jersey  from  1919  to  1933,    when  the  amendment 
was  repealed;  during  that  time  Democrats  consistently  upheld  the 
"wet"  position. 

E.  Both  Edwards  and  Silzer  were  at  constant  odds  with  Republican 
legislatures,    with  result  that  neither  gubernatorial  nor  legislative 
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accomplishments  were  numerous. 

Significant  developments  of  period: 

1.  Purchasing  Bureau  created. 

2.  Budget  Bureau  established. 

3.  Inheritance  tax  inaugurated. 

4.  Highway  Department  created  (1917)  and  New  Jersey's  excellent 
system  of  state  highways  begun;  Holland  Tunnel,    Outerbridge, 
Goethals,    George  Washington,    and  Delaware  bridges  started  or 
completed. 

5.  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  created;  outcome  of 
merger  of  existing  and  new  facilities  for  penal,  correctional 
and  eleemosynary  agencies  induced  by  extensive  investigation; 

•beginning  of  one  of  best  state  welfare  departments  in  the  entire 
nation. 

6.  Port  of  New  York  Authority  created;  a  joint  New  York-New 
Jersey  enterprise,    P.  A.    is  a  public  corporation  owned  by  the 
two  states  with  authority  to  construct  and  manage  public  utili- 
ties,   especially  transportation,    in  entire  New  York  Harbor  area. 


Prosperity  and  Depression  (1926-1941): 

A.  Governors:     A.    Harry  Moore  (D),    Hudson,    1926-1929;  Morgan  F. 
Larson  (R),    Middlesex,    1929-1932;  Moore,    1932-1935;  Harold  G. 
Hoffman  (R),    Middlesex,    1935-1938;  Moore,    1938-1941. 

B.  This  period  was  the   "Era  of  Hagueism": 

1.  Influence  of  Frank  Hague  at  its  height,    although  he  was   "boss" 
of  Democratic  party  in  state  for  thirty  years  (1919-1949);  Moore 
was   "his"  governor  for  three  terms;  many  Republicans  in  these 
years  were  dubbed  "Hague  Republicans"  for  co-operating  with 
Democratic  leader;  it  was  alleged  Governor  Moore  found  it 
easier  to  "get  along"  with  Republican  legislatures  than  many- 
Republican  governors  had;  it  was  also  claimed  Governors 
Larson  and  Hoffman  found  it  not  too  difficult  to  "co-operate" 
with  Democratic  politicians;  other  interpretations  were  that 
such  "co-operation"  was  a  tribute  to  affability  and  personal 
skill  of  the  three  men  involved. 

2.  Frank  Hague,    Mayor  of  Jersey  City  (1917-1947)  the  recognized 
Democratic  boss  of  Hudson  County  (1915-1949)  and  dominant 
leader  of  Democratic  party  in  state  (1919-1949);  full  story  of 
Hague's  influence  still  to  be  written;  his  hold  on  party  organiza- 
tion,   it  is  claimed,    came  from  a  combination  of  demagoguery, 
dictatorship,    political  skill,    and  public  service;  he  survived  as 
boss  for  several  years  after  era  of  "bossism"  in  American 
politics  had  declined;  he  did  much  both  for  and  to  Jersey  City 
and  Hudson  County;  rolled  up  such  commanding  leads  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  Hudson  County  that  Democratic  party 
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organization  in  other  counties  of  state  was  sapped  of  vitality 
and  initiative. 
3.    Republican  campaigners  skillfully  and  constantly  used  "Hague- 
ism"  as  an  issue  for  quarter  of  century  with  these  results: 

a.  Republican  voters    'kept  in  line.  " 

b.  Independent  voters  were  rather  consistently  persuaded  to 
support  Republican  candidates. 

c.  "Bossism"  in  Republican  party  went  unnoticed. 

C.  Another  feature  giving  unity  to  this  period  (1926-1941)  was  the 
increasing  demands  on  government,    in  contrast  to  preceding 
period: 

1.  In  Thirties,    people  turned  to  both  Trenton  and  Washington  for 
aid  in  their  economic  plight;  the  depression  began  early  in 
Governor  Larson's  term;  in  decade  that  followed,    problems 
growing  out  of  economic  dislocation  and  distress  took  much 
time  and  energy  of  both  governors  and  legislators;  these  prob- 
lems fell  into  three  main  categories: 

a.  Relieving  distress  because  of  widespread  unemployment. 

b.  Public- sponsored  projects  to  give  work  to  unemployed. 

c.  Public  finance,    taxation,    and  assistance  to  municipalities 
which  could  not  collect  enough  taxes  to  maintain  services. 

2.  Increasing  encroachment  on  state  functions  and  authority  by 
Federal  government  in  its  efforts  to  meet  depression. 

3.  State  government,    in  turn,    faced  such  problems  as:     municipal 
bankruptcy;  failure  of  banks  and  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions;  support  of  public  education;  unemployment  relief  and 
federally  sponsored  "make-work"  agencies  of  NRA,    PWA; 
farm  distress;  closed  factories;   sluggish  real  estate  market; 
decline  in  public  revenues;  revival  of  the  railroad  tax  problem 
due  to  low  earnings  of  the  roads. 

D.  Significant  permanent  accomplishments  of  period  (as  distinguished 
from  host  of  temporary  emergency  measures): 

1.  State  social  security  system,    in  co-operation  with  Federal 
system. 

2.  State  Housing  Authority,    to  sponsor  and  supervise  public 
housing  projects. 

3.  Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission,    to  supervise  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,    necessitated  by  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion in  1933. 

4.  Further  regulation  of  child  labor. 

5.  Milk  Control  Board. 

6.  Uniform  traffic  act. 

7.  Virtual  elimination  of  sweat  shops. 

8.  State  Planning  Board. 

9.  Department  of  Local  Government,    to  supervise  fiscal  affairs 
of  municipalities. 

10.    The  Princeton  Surveys,    a  kind  of  political  planning  board 
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charged  with  studying  governmental  problems  within  the  state 
and  recommending  changes. 


World  War  II  and  Reconstruction  (1941-1949): 

A.  Governors:     Charles  Edison  (D),    Essex,    1941-1944;  Walter  E.    Edge 
(R),    Atlantic,    1944-1947;   Alfred  E.    Driscoll  (R),    Camden,    1947- 
1950. 

B.  Edison  administration  almost  an  "era"  in  itself: 

1.  Constant  friction  between  governor  and  legislature. 

2.  Edison's  defiance  of  Hague  and  his  attempt  to  purge  Democratic 
party   of  Hague's  dominance  led  to  split  between  "Hague 
Regulars"  and  "Edison  Insurgents.  " 

3.  Agitation  for  constitutional  revision  spear-headed  by  Edison. 

4.  Impact  of  World  War  II. 

C.  Above  factors  combined  to  make  Edison  administration  relatively 
weak  in  permanent  achievement,    but  noteworthy  for  arousing 
political  interest  in  "the  man  in  the  street";  the  most  important 
single  legislative  accomplishment  was  the  railroad  tax  compro- 
mise act  which,    in  turn,    caused  litigation  and  political  bickering 
until  the  new  tax  clause  was  written  into  the  1948  Constitution. 

D.  Break  between  Edison  and  Hague: 

1.  Reminiscent  of  break  between  Wilson  and  Smith. 

2.  Edison,    as  Democratic  candidate,    had  been  nominated  and 
elected  with  support  of  Hague  machine. 

3.  Break  came  over  railroad  tax  compromise  (rail  taxes  were  as 
vital  to  Hudson  County  in  Hague's  day  as  in  Abbett's)  and 
Edison's  refusal  to  take  Hague's   "advice"  on  first  judicial 
appointment  that  came  up. 

4.  Hague   "abdicated"  as  party  leader;  events  proved  that  those 
who  held  strategic  positions  in  party  organization  did  not 
"accept"  the  Boss's  action. 

5.  Edison  made  strong  bid  in  1941  for  election  of  Democratic 
legislature  pledged  to  support  his  public  policies  and  his  war 
against  bossism;  voters  did  not  respond  to  his  appeal. 

6.  Republican  legislatures  of  1942  and  1943  opposed  Edison  con- 
sistently;  rejected  most  of  his  nominations  and  overrode  most 
of  his  vetoes;  apparently  more  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
Democratic   "family  quarrel"  for  partisan  benefit  than  to  help 
fight  "bossism.  " 

7.  Edison  failed  to  overthrow  Hague's  control  of  Democratic  party; 
Edison's   "United  Democracy"  developed  some  spotty  strength 
but  proved  unequal  to  politically  more  experienced  opponents; 

at  end  of  Edison's  term,    Hague  was  once  more  undisputed 
Democratic  state  boss. 
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E.  Despite  these  immediate  failures,    Edison  made  two  long-range 
contributions  -which  did  not  materialize,    however,    until  after  he 
was  out  of  office: 

1.  Laid  foundations  for  successful  movement  for  complete  consti- 
tutional revision. 

2.  Inflicted  mortal  wounds  on  Hague  organization  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

F.  Most  of  the  six  years  of  the  Edge  and  Driscoll  administrations 
were  in  the  postwar  reconstruction  period;  administrative  reor- 
ganization and  state  finances  were  the  major  problems. 


G.    Agitation  for  constitutional  revision  was  continued;  brought  to 
successful  culmination  by  Driscoll' s  skillful  leadership. 

H.    The  problem  of  administrative  reorganization,    under  leadership 
of  Governor  Edge;   resumption  of  administrative  reorganization 
which  he  had  started  when  governor  twenty-five  years  earlier, 
without  waiting  for  a  new  constitution: 

1.  In  those  25  years,    the  problem  had  grown  even  worse;  bureau 
had  been  added  to  bureau,    as  state  functions  had  grown;  by 
1945,    administrative  side  of  state  government  was  described  as 
a  bureaucratic  maze;  lines  of  responsibility  vague  or  non- 
existent; functions  overlapped;  no  agreement  as  to  how  many 
departments,    bureaus,    and  agencies  there  really  were;  depend- 
ing on  who  made  the  count  and  what  their  definitions  were, 
number  varied  from  80  to  120. 

2.  This  bureaucratic  growth  was  result  of  increased  need  for 
state  services  brought  about  by  industrialization,    urbanization, 
and  increased  interdependency  of  people;  all  areas  of  govern- 
ment in  the  country  had  been  similarly  affected  since  about 
1875,  but  it  was  expansion  without  plan  or  direction—like   Topsy, 
government  had  "just  growed,  "every  new  government  function 
was  result  of  popular  demand;  this  does  not  justify,    however, 
failure  to  organize  the  public  services  as  efficiently  and  as 
economically  as  possible. 

3.  Major  departments  reorganized  under  Edge's  leadership: 
education,    law,    economic  development,    and  taxation  and 
finance . 

4.  Practice  of  "dedicated  funds"  ended. 

I.    Administrative  reorganization  continued  under  Driscoll: 

1.  Constitution  of  1948  specifically  required  all  administrative 
agencies  be  grouped  into  not  more  than  twenty  major  depart- 
ments; heads  of  these  to  be  directly  responsible  to  governor. 

2.  Thirteen  new  departments  created;  at  this  writing  (Dec.    1949) 
education  department  still  operating  under  1945  reorganization; 
including  it,    there  are  now  14  major  administrative  depart- 
ments which  include  all  the  non- legislative,    non- judicial 
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agencies  of  the  state  government. 
3.    Each  of  these  departments  is  headed  by  a  single  executive, 
responsible  to  governor,    except  Institutions  and  Agencies  and 
Agriculture,    whose  responsible  heads  are  boards  appointed  by 
governor;  the  boards  appoint  the  chief  administrative  official 
who  must  be  approved  by  governor  and  is  removable  by  him; 
education  department's  reorganization  under  new  Constitution 
delayed  by  controversy  over  which  category  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  should  be  in;  even  those  department  heads 
appointed  by  boards  rather  than  by  governor   must  be  approved 
by  him  and  are  removable  by  him.      All  other  department  heads 
serve  at  pleasure  of  governor,    except  Attorney  General  and 
Secretary  of  State,    who  have  fixed  terms  concurrent  with 
governor's  term. 

The  executive  departments  as  reorganized  in  1948  (except  educa- 
tion): this  listing  indicates  major  agencies  that  were  previously 
independent  which  were  placed  in  a  major  department: 

1.  Agriculture: 

a.  Headed  by  Board  of  Agriculture,    appointed  by  governor  for 
staggered  terms,    and  removable  by  him. 

b.  Executive  officer:  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  appointed  by 
board,    but  responsible  to  governor  and  removable  by  him. 

c.  Office  of  Milk  Industry  replaced  independent  Milk  Control 
Board;  director  of  Office  of  Milk  Industry  is  appointed  by 
governor,    not  by  secretary  or  board. 

2.  Banking  and  insurance: 

a.  Headed  by  Commissioner  of  Banking  and  Insurance. 

b.  Division  of  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission  replaced 
former  independent  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission. 

3.  Civil  Service: 

a.  Headed  by  Civil  Service  Commission,    which  is  appointed  by 
governor  for  staggered  terms. 

b.  Civil  Service  Commission  headed  by  president  who  is 
member  of  commission.      Designated  president  by  governor 
and  holds  title  at  governor's  pleasure. 

c.  No  change  made  in  jurisdiction  or  composition  of  this 
department. 

4.  Conservation  and  Economic  Development: 

a.  Headed  by  commissioner  appointed  by  governor. 

b.  This  department  was  one  most  affected  by  reorganization; 
some  of  its  components  were  reorganized  during  the  Edge 
administration,    but  all  the  changes  are   summarized  here. 

c.  New  department  absorbed  old  Department  of  Conservation, 
Department  of  Economic  Development,    Economic  Council, 
Department  of  Aviation,    Board  of  New  Jersey  Pilot  Commis- 
sioners,   State  Soil  Conservation  Committee,    New  Jersey 
Council,    Division  of  Navigation,    Historic  Sites  Commission, 
Fish  and  Game  Council,    Shell  Fisheries  Council,    port 
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wardens,    and  harbor  master s--all  had  independent  or  quasi- 
independent  status  prior  to  1945. 

d.  New  department  is  now  organized  into  following  divisions: 
Planning  and  Development,    Veterans  Services,    Fish  and 
Game,    Shell  Fisheries,    Water  Policy  and  Supply,    Navigation; 
these  perform,    in  addition  to  others,    all  the  functions  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  numerous  agencies  listed  above. 

e.  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs  assigned  functions  formerly 
performed  by  Public  Housing  and  Development  Authority  and 
Veterans  Loan  Authority. 

f  .    Fish  and  Game  Council,    Shell  Fisheries  Council,    New  Jersey 
Council  and  Water  Supply  Council,    whose  members  are 
appointed  by  governor,    were  continued  as  advisory  bodies  to 
respective  divisions  (formerly,    these  councils  were  autono- 
mous bodies,    unco-ordinated  and  non-  re  sponsible). 

5.  Defense: 

a.  Headed  by  Chief  of  Staff,    appointed  by  governor. 

b.  This  new  department  is  result  of  consolidation  of  former 
Adjutant  General's  department  and  Quarter  Master's  depart- 
ment. 

6.  Education: 

a.  Headed  by  State  Board  of  Education,    appointed  by  governor 
for  staggered  terms. 

b.  As  of  this  writing  (1949)  this  department  still  operating  under 
1945  reorganization  law. 

c.  Executive  officer:     Commissioner  of  Education,    appointed 
by  governor  for  five-year  term;  major  reason  this  depart- 
ment was  not  reorganized  in  1948  or  1949  was  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  whether  commissioner  should  be 
appointed  by  governor  and  be  removable  by  him  (as  are  most 
of  the  other  department  heads)  or  be  appointed  by  board  as 
are  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commissioner  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies. 

d.  One  argument  for  having  Commissioner  of  Education 
appointed  by  and  removable  by  governor  is  that  this  would 
be  consistent  with  principle  of  gubernatorial  responsibility. 

e.  The  main  argument  for  appointment  by  board  is  that  schools 
should  be  kept  out  of  politics  and  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  be  professional  educator  not  subject  to  pressures  and 
vicissitudes  of  politics;  those  who  hold  this  view  also  point 
out  that  principle  of  gubernatorial  responsibility  has  already 
been  modified  in  case  of  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies. 

f  .    The  1945  education  act  placed  in  Department  of  Education 
these  agencies  which  had  previously  been  autonomous:     The 
State  Library  (including  Law  Library  and  Public  Records 
Office,    which  was  renamed  Bureau  of  Archives  and  History), 
Public  Library  Commission,    and  State  Museum. 

7.  Health: 
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a.  Headed  by  commissioner  appointed  by  governor;  must  be 
licensed  physician. 

b.  This  department  formerly  headed  by  State  Board  of  Health, 
■which  appointed  commissioner. 

c.  New  section  of  Examinations,  Licensing  and  Registration 
absorbed  functions  of  old  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  and 
Beauty  Culture  Control  Board. 

d.  Crippled  Children's  Commission  became  integral  part  of 
Department  of  Health  (there  is  still  such  a  commission,    but 
is  now  advisory  rather  than  responsible). 

8.  Highway: 

a.  Headed  by  Highway  Commissioner,    appointed  by  governor. 

b.  None  of  functions  of  this  department  changed,    none  added. 

9.  Institutions  and  Agencies: 

a.  Headed  by  Board  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,    appointed  by 
governor  for  staggered  terms. 

b.  Executive  director:     commissioner,    appointed  by  board, 
removable  by  governor. 

c.  Only  change  in  function:     Board  of  Managers  of  New  Jersey 
Fireman's  Home  transferred  to  its  jurisdiction. 

10.  Labor  and  Industry: 

a.  Executive  head:     commissioner  appointed  by  governor. 

b.  Major  changes  in  this  department's  responsibilities  were 
transference  to  it  of  old  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission under  the  new  name  of  Division  of  Employment 
Security,    and  the  Commission  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

c.  The  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  had  been  an 
independent  agency,    with  a  commissioner  as  executive 
officer;  director  of  new  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
while  now  theoretically  responsible  to  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industry,    is  still  appointed  by  and  removable  by 
governor. 

d.  Division  of  Employment  Security  also  has  responsibility  for 
administering  temporary  disabilities  benefits  act  of  1948 
(see  M,  3,    below). 

11.  Law  and  public  safety: 

a.  Headed  by  attorney  general,    appointed  by  governor  for  fixed 
term  which  coincides  with  governor's  term. 

b.  Major  reorganization  of  this  department  took  place  in  1945; 
now  has  jurisdiction  over  following  agencies,    which  before 
1945  were  independent  departments:     Division  of  State  Police; 
Division  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control;  Division  of  Motor 
Vehicles;  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures;  and  Bureau  of 
Tenement  House  Supervision  in  Division  of  State  Police 
(replacing  old  Board  of  Tenement  House  Supervisors). 

c.  Transferred  to  Department  of  Law  in  1948  were  all  of  the 
many  licensing  bureaus,    except  the  two  transferred  to 
Health,    all  of  which  previously  were  autonomous  bodies; 
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under  the  new  Division  of  Professional  Boards  are  following: 
public  accountants,    architects,    dentists,    embalmers  and 
funeral  directors,    professional  engineers  and  land  surveyors, 
physicians,    nurses,    optometrists,    pharmacists,    veterinar- 
ians,   shorthand  reporters;  each  of  these  licensing  functions 
is  still  supervised  by  a  board  made  up  of  representatives  of 
respective  professions;  these  boards  are  appointed  by 
governor  and  removable  by  him,    but  are  now  under  budget- 
ary control  of  Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety. 

12.  Public  utilities: 

a.  Replaced  former  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners. 

b.  Headed  by  three-member  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioners,   appointed  by  governor  for  staggered  terms. 

c.  Governor  designates  one  of  commissioners  as  president, 
who  holds  title  at  governor's  pleasure. 

13.  State: 

a.  Headed  by  Secretary  of  State,    appointed  by  governor  for 
fixed  term  which  coincides  with  governor's  term. 

b.  Previously  independent  Athletic  Commissioner  was  trans- 
ferred to  jurisdiction  of  State  Department. 

14.  Treasury: 

a.  Headed  by  State  Treasurer,    appointed  by  governor. 

b.  This  new  department  absorbed  these  previously  independent 
agencies:    State  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,    Racing  Commission, 
Comptroller,    Budget  Bureau,    Purchasing  Department, 
Department  of  Local  Government,    and  Tax  Department. 

c.  Department  now  has  following  divisions  which  perform 
functions  of  former  departments  listed  above:     Budget  and 
Accounting,    Purchase  and  Property,    Local  Government, 
Taxation,    Tax  Appeals,    and  Racing. 

d.  Director  of  Division  of  Budget  and  Accounting  is  appointed 
by  governor  and  removable  by  him,    even  though  presumably 
responsible  to  treasurer. 

L.    A  careful  perusal  of  foregoing  makes  it  obvious  that  administra- 
tive reorganization  was  needed  very  badly.      The  state  still  has 
far  to  go  before  the  task  will  be  completed.      The  anomaly  of 
having  subordinates  to  the  head  of  a  department  appointed  by  the 
governor   and  removable  by  him  has  been  criticized  as  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  sound  administration.      On  the  other  hand, 
great  progress  has  been  made  since  1945,    and  particularly  under 
the  authority  of  the  new  Constitution,    toward  bringing  some 
semblance  of  order  and  integration  into  the   state's  administrative 
agencies. 

M.  Other  legislation  of  note  in  the  Edge-Driscoll  administrations: 
1.    Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  (1945):     sought  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  race,    nationality,    or 
religion;  created  Anti- Discrimination  Division  in  Department 
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of  Education. 

2.  Outlawing  of  discrimination  in  public  places  (the  Freeman 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1949):     designed  to  implement  the   strength- 
ened Bill  of  Rights  in  new  Constitution;  duty  for  securing 
compliance  with  this  act  also  placed  on  Anti-Discrimination 
Division,    assisted  by  a  Civil  Rights  Council  appointed  by 
governor. 

3.  Temporary  Disabilities  Benefit  Act,    1945,    (popularly  named 
the  Sick  Benefits  law):     logical  extension  of  workman's  compen- 
sation; provides  for  compulsory  insurance  of  workers  against 
injury  or  illness  not  job- connected. 

4.  Increased  state  subsidies  for  public  education  (Pascoe  Act  of 
1946  and  Armstrong  Act  of  1948);   state  aid  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts more  than  trebled;   state  school  property  tax  repealed; 
cigarette  tax  revenues  largely  devoted  to  school  purposes  under 
Armstrong  Act. 

5.  Labor- Management  Institute  created  (1947). 

6.  Prohibition  of  strikes  in  public  utilities  (1947)  with  punitive 
provisions  for  violation;  attempt  at  enforcement  in  telephone 
strike  of  1947  revealed  its  basic  unworkability. 

7.  Creation  of  Turnpike  Authority  (1948);  public  corporation 
charged  with  building  and  operating  toll  superhighways;  first 
project  was  Route  100,    through  highway  without  grade  cross- 
ings or  traffic  lights,    from  George  Washington  Bridge  to 
Delaware  River  near  Pennsgrove  at  Deepwater. 

N.    Re-election  of  Governor  Driscoll  (November  1949): 

1.    First  governor  eligible  to  succeed  himself  since  1844;  voters 

for  first  time  in  over  century  had  chance  to  pass  judgment  at 

polls  on  a  governor's  record. 
2     Driscoll  re-elected  by  plurality  of  75,  860  over  Democratic 

opponent,    Elmer  Wene  (Cumberland). 

3.  Campaign  marked  by  confusing  cross-currents:     Hagueism, 
bingo,    increased  state  budget,    taxation,    dissatisfaction  of  some 
Republican  politicians  with  Driscoll' s  independence;  thus  there 
was  no  agreement  as  to  significance  of  Driscoll' s  victory: 
whether  it  was  an  endorsement  of  his  first  term;  whether  the 
inter-party  fight  among  Democrats  in  Hudson  County  was  decid- 
ing factor;  whether  Driscoll  won  or  Wene  lost. 

4.  One  of  most  noteworthy  features  of  election  was  that  Demo- 
cratic candidate  carried  Hudson  County  by  less  than  3,  500  votes 
as  contrasted  with  normal  Democratic  margins  there  of  75,  000 
to  100,  000  votes. 

O.    Major  issues  facing  New  Jersey  in  1950: 

1.  How  would  increased  power  and  responsibility  of  the  governor 
under  new  Constitution  work  out?  Would  it  produce  "dictator- 
ship" or  responsible  government? 

2.  Would  integration  of  all  administrative  functions  into  fourteen 
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departments,    whose  heads  are  responsible  to  the  governor, 
increase  efficiency  and  decrease  costs? 

3.  How  could  increasing  costs  of  state  government  be  met?     By- 
curtailment  of  state  services?     Would  public  accept  such 
action?     By  economies  within  existing  structure?     By  new  tax- 
ation or  higher  rates  in  existing  taxes?     Could  the  tax  structure 
be  revised  so  that  tax  burden  could  be  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed?    Whatever  the  answers  to  these  questions  there  was 
no  doubt  that  as  1950  dawned  New  Jersey  was  facing  a  financial 
crisis. 

4.  Should  the  state  increase  still  further  its  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion?    One  proposal  was  that  state  pay  50%  of  cost  of  public 
schooling,    necessitating  an  increase  of  $35  million  in  state 
aid.      Another  education  proposal  was  that  State  University 
(Rutgers)  be  made  a  true  state  university  with  free  or  nominal 
tuition  to  New  Jersey  residents;   still  another  was  that  facilities 
in  state  teachers  colleges  be  greatly  expanded  to  meet  need  for 
more  and  better-prepared  teachers. 

5.  Water  crisis  of  1949  dramatized  necessity  for  adoption  of  long- 
range  plans  for  increasing  and  conserving  state's  potable  water 
supplies;  tapping  upper  Delaware  basin,    rehabilitation  of 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,    elimination  of  stream  pollution 
by  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  were  among  the  more  promi- 
nent proposals. 

6.  Housing,    milk  pricing,    labor-management  relations,    care  of 
state  wards,    highway  expansion  and  modernization,    and 
improvement  of  local  government  were  among  many  other 
matters  pressing  for  attention. 


VI.    THE  CONSTITUTION  REVISION  MOVEMENT 


Background: 

The  adoption  of  a  new  state  Constitution  in  1947  (which  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,    1948)  was  culmination  of  many  efforts  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to  change  state's  fundamental  law.      Ink 
was  hardly  dry  on  the  1844  document  before  efforts  were  begun  to 
change  it.     State's  second  Constitution  was  a  compromise  between 
demands  that  it  be  democratized,    in  response  to  pressures  of  Jack- 
sonian  Era,    and  more  conservative  interests.      Democratic  forces 
were  strengthened  by  very  growth  of  the  state  in  the  years  following 
1844.      Demands  for  change  continued  intermittently  until  they  were 
largely  met  in  the  thorough  revision  of  1947. 

Many  people  of  New  Jersey  had  long  been  averse  to  constitutional 
"tampering.  "    Reception  in  New  Jersey  of  the   "Civil  War" 
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amendments  to  Federal  Constitution    has  already  been  reviewed  in 
this  chapter.      Moreover,    of  all  the  changes  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion since  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,    only  one  (the  Twenty- first, 
repealing  prohibition)  was  ratified  by  New  Jersey.     Of  the  many 
attempts  to  amend  the  1844  Constitution  prior  to  1947,    only  four  were 
successful,    that  of  1875,    when  twenty-eight  different  alterations  were 
ratified;  that  of  1897,    when  two  changes  were  made;  and  those  of  1927 
and  1939  when  one  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  voters  in  each 
year.     In  the  same  period  nineteen  proposed  revisions  were  approved 
by  two  successive  legislatures  only  to  be  rejected  by  voters  in 
special  elections  required  by  the  Constitution  of  1844. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  New  Jersey  has  pioneered  in  use  of 
constitutional  commissions  to  consider  changes  in  basic  law  rather 
than  calling  formally  authorized  conventions.      Commissions  of  this 
type  functioned  on  five  different  occasions,    in  1873,    1881,    1894,    1905, 
and  1942.     Only  one  of  these,    the  first,    saw  its  suggestions  accepted 
by  the  legislature  and  the  people. 


The  Constitutional  Revision  Movement  of  1873-1875: 

A.  Need  for  revision  at  this  time: 

1.  Growth  of  population  and  of  municipal  and  private  corporations 
since  the  1840' s;  unrestricted,    individualized  treatment  of 
corporations  and  municipalities  by  legislature  was  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  (note:     at  this  time  each  corporation, 
public  or  private,    was  created  by  special  legislative  enact- 
ment);  "Population  of  State  increased  about  2-1/2  times  between 
1840  and  1870.      During  same  period,    number  of  municipalities 
almost  doubled  .  .  .    from  139  to  over  270"  (see  Bebout,    New 
Jersey  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1844,    cvi). 

2.  Sources  of  discontent:     special  privileges  to  railroads  and 
other  private  corporations,    with  laws  applying  only  to  individ- 
ual municipalities. 

3.  Legislative  commissions  governed  many  municipalities;  Jersey 
City  especially  was  victim  of  abuses  by  its  legislative  masters. 

B.  Legislature  directed  Governor  Joel  Parker  to  appoint  a  bi- 
partisan legislative  commission  to  propose  amendments;  Parker 
himself  had  been  strong  advocate  of  a  convention. 

C.  Changes  proposed  to  commission  but  not  accepted  by  it: 
.    1.    Extend  terms  of  assemblymen  to  two  years. 

2.  Extend  terms  of  senators  to  four  years. 

3.  Biennial  sessions  of  legislature. 

4.  State  senators  elected  by  senatorial  districts  of  equal  popula- 
tion. 

5.  Extend  terms  of  supreme  court  justices  (to  21  years  or  to  life). 
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6.  Judges  elected  by  voters. 

7.  Permit  or  require  a  poll  tax  and  literacy  test  for  voting 
eligibility. 

8.  Prescribe  manner  for  calling  and  selecting  constitutional 
conventions. 

(Note:     1,    2,    and  5,    above,    were  written  into  1948 
constitution) 

D.  Changes  recommended  by  commission  but  not  accepted  by  legis- 
lature: 

1.  Debt  limits  be  placed  on  county  and  local  municipalities. 

2.  Detailed  requirements  for  printing  and  actual  reading  of  bills 
in  legislature. 

3.  Prohibitions  on  tax  exemption. 

4.  Curbs  on  right  of  legislature  to  amend  municipal  charters. 

5.  Specific  safeguards  against  bribery  of  legislators. 

6.  Two-thirds  vote  required  to  override  gubernatorial  veto. 

(Note:    modifications  of  4  and  6,    above,    were  written 
into  1948  document  and  1  has  been  covered  by  legislation) 

E.  Changes  recommended  by  commission,    accepted  by  legislature 
and  ratified  by  voters  in  special  election  of  1875: 

1.  Special  private  and  local  laws  specifically  prohibited  in  a  large 
number  of  enumerated  cases;  chief  of  these:     legislature  for- 
bidden to  regulate  internal  affairs  of  municipalities,    to  appoint 
local  officials  or  to  change  salaries  of  public  officials  during 
their  term;  no  exclusive  privilege  or  immunity  could  be  given 
any  public  or  private  corporation. 

2.  Taxes  must  be  assessed  under  general  laws  and  uniform  rules 
at  true  value  (this  was  clause  that  set  off  long  controversy  over 
railroad  taxation). 

3.  Local  units  forbidden  to  make  loans  or  gifts  to  any  "society, 
association,    or  corporation.  " 

4.  Legislature  forbidden  to  make  any  donation  of  land  or  money  to 
"any  society,    association,    or  corporation.  " 

5.  Legislature  required  to  maintain  an  efficient  free  public  school 
system  for  all  children  between  ages  of  five  and  eighteen. 

6.  Governor  permitted  to  veto  specific  items  in  appropriation  bills 

7.  Legislature  directed  to  provide  means  for  voters   "in  actual 
military  service"  to  vote  absentee  ballots. 

8.  Legislators'   salaries  fixed  at  $500  per  annum  instead  of 
previous   $3  per  diem. 

F.  "The  1875  amendments  necessarily  entailed  a  tremendous  increase 
in  judicial  review  of  legislation.     Since  1875  over  half  of  the  more 
than  300  legislative  acts  invalidated  .  .  .  were  invalidated  because 
of  the  1875  amendments.      And  more  than  two-thirds  (of  these)  .  .  . 
were  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  (amendments)  forbidding  .  .  . 
private,    local  or  special  laws.  .  .  .    (Despite  these  amendments  and 
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court  decisions,    however)  the  evil  of  special  .  .  .    legislation  was 
not  scotched.      The  Commission  to  Investigate  County  and  Munici- 
pal Taxation  and  Expenditures,    in  1931,    complained  about  'the 
vast  amount  of  special  legislation  ...  a  practice  which  is  facili- 
tated by  the  elaborate  but  meaningless  classification  of  local  sub- 
divisions'" (Bebout,    op.    cit.  ). 


The  Revision  Movement  of  1894-1897: 


A.  General  purpose:     to  curb  power  of  governor  and  correct  race 
track  abuses: 

1.  Governor  Abbett  had  secured  passage  of  much  legislation 
increasing  governor's  financial  powers. 

2.  Reaction  following  collapse  of  Abbett  machine  gave  rise  to 
demands  governor's  powers  be  curtailed. 

3.  Most  of  this  demand  was  met  by  legislation,    however,    rather 
than  by  constitutional  change. 

4.  Race  track  scandals  of  early  1890' s  caused  demand  that  all 
gambling  be  outlawed. 

B.  Another  Constitutional  Commission  authorized  by  1894  legislature; 
its  recommendations  rejected  by  1895  legislature. 

C.  1897  legislature  submitted  three  amendments;  two  were  ratified* 

1.  Gambling,    lotteries,    book-making  outlawed  (adopted). 

2.  Governor  forbidden  to  make  recess  appointments  of  anyone 
whose  nominations  had  been  rejected  by  legislature  before 
adjournment  (adopted). 

3.  Women  permitted  to  vote  in  school  elections  (rejected). 


The  Revision  Movement  of  1905-1909: 

A.  Another  commission  appointed  in  1901,    to  consider  only  changes 
in  court  system;  nothing  came  immediately  from  its  report. 

B.  Four  years  later,    legislature  submitted  five  amendments  to  voters, 
two  of  which  dealt  with  judicial  matters;   all  five  rejected. 


Governor  Wilson  Fails  to  Secure  Revision: 

A.  Democratic  platform  of  1912  pledged  party  to  calling  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

B.  Although  Democrats  won  control  of  both  houses  of  legislature,  and 
Wilson  urged  carrying  out  of  pledge,  constitutional  convention  was 
not  called. 
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C.  Reason  appears  to  have  been  fear  that  equal  county  representation 
in  senate  might  be  disturbed;  this  had  been  one  of  chief  stumbling 
blocks  to  calling  of  conventions  all  along  and  appears  to  be  at 
least  one  reason  for  frequent  resort  to  commissions  which  had  to 
report  to  legislature,    where  senate  could  always  protect  its 
prerogative. 

D.  Thus  best  chance  for  thorough  revision  through  convention  between 
1844  and  1947  was  lost. 


Five  Amendments  Submitted  to  Voters  in  1927;  Only  One  Ratified: 

A.  Amending  process  would  have  been  simplified  (rejected): 

1.  Old  Constitution  required  an  amendment  to  be  approved  by  two 
successive  legislatures  and  then  submitted  to  voters  in  special 
elections. 

2.  Turn-outs  at  special  elections  always  poor;  thus  opposition  to 
amendments  found  it  easier  to  win,    because  relatively  small 
vote  can  be  more  easily  swung  by  well-organized  minorities. 

3.  Defeated  amendment  would  have  made  amending  process  very 
similar  to  what  it  now  is  under  1948  Constitution:     approval  by 
one  legislature  and  submission  to  voters  at  next  general 
election. 

B.  Biennial  legislative  session  proposed  (rejected). 

C.  Terms  of  legislators  and  governors  would  have    been  extended 
(rejected). 

D.  These  two  amendments  lost  because  they  became  involved  in 
partisan  politics: 

1.  Republican  legislature  had  arranged  that,    if  amendments 
carried,    elections  of  legislatures  and  governors  would  always 
come  in  presidential  years. 

2.  Prior  to  1932,    such  arrangement  would  have  worked  to  Republi- 
can advantage,    since  majority  of  larger  vote  in  presidential 
elections  had  been  Republican  since  1896. 

3.  Democrats  worked  against  these  two  amendments    for  this 
reason. 

E.  Municipalities  permitted  to  pass  zoning  laws  (adopted).     Since   both 
parties  agreed  this  was  a  good  amendment,    it  received  approval 
from  majority  of  the  small  vote  that  was  cast. 


The  Gambling  Amendment  of  1939: 

A.    The  anti-gambling  amendment  of  1897  modified. 
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B.  Pari-mutuel  betting  at  race  tracks  permitted. 

C.  All  other  forms  of  gambling  remained  illegal. 

The  Successful  Revision  Movement  of  1941-1947: 

A.  Spearheaded  by  Governor  Edison,    a  movement  began  in  1941  for 
complete  overhauling  of  1844  Constitution;  another  constitutional 
commission,    headed  by  Robert  C.    Hendrickson,    appointed,    1941; 
its  report  was  complete  draft  of  a  proposed  new  constitution; 

a  legislative  commission  held  public  hearings  on  proposals  but 
acted  no  further. 

B.  Popular  referendum,    1943,    on  revision:    voters  asked  to  decide 
whether  legislature  should  draft  and  submit  a  new  constitution  to 
them  (approved);  many  supporters  of  revision  recognized  that  this 
method  of  constitutional  revision  was  not  most  desirable,    especial- 
ly since  legislature  was  dominated  so  overwhelmingly  by  one 
party,    but  accepted  it  in  lieu  of  nothing. 

C.  Legislatively  drafted  constitution,    following,    in  the  large,    the 
draft  submitted  by  Hendrickson  Commission,    submitted  to  voters 
in  general  election  of  1944  (rejected);  chief  source  of  opposition 
was  from  Democrats  who  considered  it  a  "Republican"  document; 
more  specifically,    there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  taxation 
clause  (the  railroad  tax  issue  again),    as  well  as  misrepresenta- 
tion of  effects  of  new  document  on  some  religious  groups. 

D.  Governor  Driscoll  made  a  new  constitution  an  issue. 

E.  Legislature  of  1947  submitted  to  voters,    in  spring  of  1947  primaries, 
questions  whether  a  constitutional  convention  should  be  called  for 
that  summer;  proposition  was  approved;  at  same  time  delegates  to 
convention  were  chosen  on  non-partisan  ballots;  party  leaders  in 
each  county  had  agreed  on  delegate  slates,    thus  minimizing  con- 
tests and  giving  Democrats  more  representation  in  convention  than 
they  would  have  gotten  had  delegates  been  elected  on  partisan 
ballots. 

F.  The  1947  Constitutional  Convention: 

1.  Held  at  Rutgers  University,    New  Brunswick,    during  summer  of 
1947. 

2.  Convention  instructed,    in  legislation  authorizing  it,    to  have  new 
constitution  finished  by  mid-September  so  voters  could  act  on 

it  in  general  election  of  that  year;  this  schedule  adhered  to. 

3.  Convention  call  had  also  forbidden  convention  to  change  in  any 
manner  the  basis  of  representation  in  senate;  attorney  general 
later  ruled  this  limitation  also  applied  to  the  assembly. 
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4.  Thus  convention  had  no  opportunity  even  to  consider  one  of 
most  outdated  provisions  of  1844  Constitution. 

5.  Most  of  convention's  work  went  smoothly,    due  in  large  part  to 
fact  that  long  educational  campaign   for  revision  had  resulted  in 
crystallization  of  opinion  on  many  matters. 

6.  Chief  sources  of  disagreement:     tax  clause;  proposal  to  write 
into  constitution  itself  right  of  legislature  to  authorize  use  of 
tax  money  for  parochial  school  buses;  antidiscrimination 
clauses . 

7.  New  Constitution  ratified  by  overwhelming  vote  in  1947  general 
election. 

8.  It  went  into  effect  on  January  1,    1948,    except  for  judiciary 
article,    which  did  not  become  operative  until  September  15, 
1948,    to  permit  time  for  the  required  extensive  revision  of  the 
courts. 

G.    The  new  Constitution's  major  changes: 

1.  Complete  reorganization  of  the  court  system. 

2.  Great  increase  in  authority  of  the  governor. 

3.  Streamlining  of  the  administrative  branch. 

4.  Changes  in  terms  of  governor  and  legislators. 

5.  Additions  to  Bill  of  Rights. 

H.    Credits  for  success  of  1941-1947  revision  movement: 

1.  Governors  Edison,    Edge,    and  Driscoll  made  revision  an  issue 
which  they  kept  constantly  before  the  public;  they  also  con- 
ducted important  "behind-the-scenes"  negotiations  seeking 
support  for  revision. 

2.  Arthur  T.   Vanderbilt   (who  became  the  first  Chief  Justice  under 
the  new  Constitution),    because  of  his  keen  desire  to  have  the 
court  system  reformed,    made  valuable  contributions  toward 
revision:     as  a  speaker,    in  persuading  his  legal  colleagues,    and 
in  political  negotiation. 

3.  Citizens  organizations,    especially  the  New  Jersey  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Revision  (initiative  for  which  came  from  the 
New  Jersey  League  of  Women  Voters)  and  the  Constitution 
Foundation,    did  a  remarkable  job  of  public  education  on  a 
state- wide  basis. 

4.  Innumerable  citizens  groups  and  individuals  carried  on  agita- 
tion at  local  level. 

5.  Success  of  revision  movement  was  demonstration  of  democracy 
at  work:     agitation,    propaganda,    persistence,    citizen  groups 
carrying  on  organized  work;  proof  that  lethargy,    vested 
interests,    and  honest  resistance  to  change  can  all  be  overcome 
by  citizens  who  are  willing  to  work  for  a  worthy  objective. 
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A  Comparison  of  Major  Provisions  of  the  1844  and  1947  Constitutions: 

A.  Article  I,    The  Bill  of  Rights: 

1.  Discrimination: 

a.  Old:     "...  and  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
any  civil  right  merely  on  account  of  his  religious  principles.  ' 

b.  New:     increased  awareness  of  denial  of  civil  rights  due  to 
other  than  religious  causes  led  to  this  clause  in  old  constitu- 
tion being  expanded  and  given  separate  paragraph:     "No 
person  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  or  military 
right,    nor  discriminated  against  in  the   exercise  of  any  civil 
or  military  right,    nor  be  segregated  in  the  militia  or  in 
public  schools  because  of  religious  principles,    race,    color, 
ancestry  or  national  origin.  " 

2.  Administration  of  justice: 

a.  Old:     "...    when  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  $50,    by 
jury   of  six  men.  " 

b.  New:     "The  Legislature  may  provide  that  in  any  civil  cause 
a  verdict  may  be  rendered  by  not  less  than  five-sixths  of  a 
jury.  "   "The  Legislature  may  authorize  the  trial  of  the  issue 
of  mental  incompetency  without  a  jury.  " 

3.  Collective  bargaining: 

a.  Old:     not  mentioned. 

b.  New:     The  right  of  persons   "in  private  employment"  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  specifically  recognized; 
persons  in  "public  employment"  have  right  to  organize  and 
"make  known"  their  grievances. 

B.  Article  II,    Elections  and  Suffrage: 

1.  The  word  "male"  before   "citizens"  was  dropped  in  suffrage 
clause,    thus  finally  bringing  the  state  Constitution  into  line 
with  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  Federal  Constitution;  women  had 
been  voting  in  New  Jersey  since  1920,    but  restriction  "male" 
had  never  been  removed  from  state  Constitution. 

2.  Word  "pauper"  was  dropped  from  among  those  denied  right  to 
vote;   "idiot"  and  "insane  person"  remain. 

C.  Article,    IV,    The  Legislature: 

1.  Terms  of  senators  changed  from  three  to  four  years: 

2.  Terms  of  assemblymen  changed  from  one  to  two  years. 

3.  Equal  representation  of  counties  in  senate  retained. 

4     Minimum  of  one  assemblyman  from  each  county  retained. 

5.  Maximum  of  sixty  in  assembly  kept. 

6.  Election  at  large  of  all  assemblymen  from  one  county  kept. 

7.  A  new  provision  requires  that  "one  full  callendar  day"  must 
elapse  between  second  and  third  reading  of  a  bill;  this  was 
intended  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  rush  bills  through  without 
proper  public  notice  and  proper  consideration  by  the  legislators; 
this  rule  may  be   suspended,    however,    by  a  three-fourths  vote 
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in  "emergencies.  " 
8.    Salaries  of  legislators: 

a.  Old:    fixed  salaries  at  $500  per  annum. 

b.  New:    permits  legislature  to  determine  salary:     salaries 
increased  to  $3,  000  annually  by  1948  legislature. 

9-    A  very  significant  new  provision  states  that  neither  the  legisla- 
ture nor  either  house  may  elect  or  appoint  any  executive, 
administrative  or  judicial  officer,    except  state  auditor;  this 
was  an  effort  to  draw  more  distinctly  division  between  execu- 
tive,   legislative,    and  judicial  departments;  under  old  Constitu- 
tion principle  of  tripartite  division  of  powers  had  been  fre- 
quently violated  by  legislative  appointment  of  many  administra- 
tive officers  and  by  "ripper"  legislation  ("ripper"  legislation 
means  legislative  discharge  of  incumbent  officials  for  purpose 
of  replacing  them  with  others). 
10.    Gambling:    the  1939  amendment  to  1844  Constitution  was 

replaced  by  an  elastic  gambling  clause  that  gave  legislature 
power  to  legalize  any  form  of  gambling  that  had  been  previously 
approved  by  voters  in  a  referendum;  in  absence  of  such  legisla- 
tion,   pari-mutuel  betting  remains  (1949)  only  legal  form  of 
gambling  in  New  Jersey. 

D.    Article  V,    The  Executive: 

1.  Term  of  governor  changed  from  three  to  four  years. 

2.  Governor  now  eligible  to  succeed  himself  once. 

3.  Still  no  lieutenant  governor;  president  of  senate  still  assumes 
governor's  duties  in  case  of  necessity. 

4.  The  veto: 

a.  Old:    veto  could  be  overridden  by  simple  majority;  no  time 
specified  between  veto  and  vote  to  override;  governor  had 
to  act  on  bills  within  five  days  after  he  received  them, 
whether  legislature  was  in  session  or  not. 

b.  New:    two- thirds  vote  required  to  override;  three  days  must 
elapse  between  a  veto  and  vote  to  override;  governor  has  ten 
days  to  consider  legislation  when  legislature  is  in  session 
and  forty-five  days  after  adjournment;  special   session 
convenes  automatically  45  days  after  end  of  session  to 
consider  vetoed  bills;  governor  has  another  ten  days  to 
consider  new  legislation  arising  in  this  special  session  out 
of  vetoes;  no  bill  can  be  vetoed  a  second  time,    but  does  not 
become  law  if  governor  does  not  sign  it. 

5.  Pardoning  power: 

a.  Old:  under  jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Pardons,  composed  of 
governor,  chancellor,  and  six  justices  of  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals. 

b.  New:    pardoning  power  conferred  on  governor;  advisory 
board  may  be  established  by  law;  this  has  been  done. 

6.  Power  to  investigate  and  remove  from  office:     one  of  most 
important  additions  to  power  and  authority  of  governor  in  new 
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Constitution  is  power  to  investigate  official  conduct  of  "any 
officer  or  employee"  paid  in  full  or  in  part  by  State  of  New 
Jersey  (except  legislators  or  judges)  and  to  remove  from  office 
or  position  "for  cause.  " 

7.  Power  to  enforce  laws:     a  parallel  new  grant  of  power  is  given 
governor  to  "enforce  compliance  with  any  constitutional  or 
legislative  mandate,    or  to  restrain  violation  of  any  constitu- 
tional or  legislative  power  or  duty"  by  any  state  officer  or 
agency  (except  the  legislature);  under  1844  Constitution,    gover- 
nor had  no  such  specific  grant  of  power,    which  was  the  basis 
for  Governor  Edison's  favorite  remark  that  to  call  governor 
the  "Chief  Executive"  was  an  empty  courtesy. 

8.  Reorganization  of  administrative  departments,    another  most 
significant  change;  plethora  of  departments,    agencies,    and 
bureaus  ordered  reduced  to  not  more  than  twenty  (actually,    as 
noted  above,    it  became  fourteen);  these  departments  and  their 
heads  made  directly  responsible  to  governor;  with  these 
department  heads  responsible  to  the  governor,    it  was  now 
possible  for  a  type  of  "cabinet"   (similar  to  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States)  to  be  developed  in  New  Jersey  and  for 
"responsible"  government  to  become  a  reality. 

These  changes  are  so  important  that  their  significance 
cannot  be  exaggerated.      From  one  of  the  weakest  governors 
in  the  forty-eight  states,    the  governor  of  New  Jersey 
became  constitutionally  one  of  the  strongest.      A  real 
revolution  in   political  thinking  was  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.      Under  the  old  basic  law  the 
governor  had  no  legal  control  over  any  of  those  adminis- 
trative officers  who  were  presumed  to  be  his  "assistants" 
in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  state.      Their  terms  were 
fixed  and  did  not  coincide  with  the  governor's.      A  large 
percentage  of  every  governor's   "aides"  had  been  appointed 
by  his  predecessor.      The  governor  is  now  really  the  head 
of  the  state  government. 

Article  VI,    The  Judiciary: 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  entire  state  judiciary  was  the  most 
significant  single  change;  the  old  judiciary  was  a  hodge-podge 
of  courts  with  confused  and  overlapping  jurisdiction;  no 
detailed  description  of  it  will  be  attempted  here. 

2.  New  judicial  system  has  two  main  characteristics:     it  is 
streamlined,    and  it  is  integrated. 

3.  Establishment  of  three  constitutional  courts  (i.  e.    courts 
specifically  provided  for  by  the  Constitution):     the  Supreme 
Court,    the  Superior  Court,    the  County  Court  (one  in  each 
county);  inferior  courts  may  be  created  or  abolished  by  the 
legislature. 

a.    The  Supreme  Court: 
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(1)  Highest  court  in  state;  corresponds  roughly  to  old  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

2)  Given  appellate  jurisdiction  "in  the  last  resort.  " 

3)  Given  jurisdiction  over  all  the  courts  and  lawyers  in  the 
state;  under  old  Constitution  there  was  no  integration  in 
the  judiciary,  each  court  was  practically  independent  of 
all  others. 

4)  Composed  of  chief  justice  and  six  associate  justices. 

5)  Chief  justice  became  administrative  head  of  entire 
judicial  system;  assisted  in  this  duty  by  an  administra- 
tive assistant,    who  is  appointed  by  him  and  serves  at  his 
pleasure. 

The  Superior  Court: 
1)  Corresponds  roughly  to  old  Supreme  Court  and  old 
Chancery  Court. 

[2)  Has  original  general  jurisdiction  throughout  state  in  all 
causes. 

3)  Is  divided  into  appellate,    law,    and  chancery  divisions; 
chancery  division  handles  equity  cases  as  distinct  from 
law  cases,    as  did  old  Chancery  Court;  provision  made, 
however,    for  law  and  chancery  divisions  to  exercise 
each  other's  functions. 

[4)  Appeals  to  the  appellate  division  of  Superior  Court 
allowed  from  other  divisions  and  from  County  Courts. 

[5)  At  least  24  superior  court  judges  and  as  many  more  as 
the  legislature  authorizes. 

The  County  Court  (one  in  each  county): 
1)  At  least  one  judge  to  each  County  Court  and  as  many 
more  as  needed  in  any  county. 

[2)  County  Court  now  exercises  functions  of  old  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,    Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,    Orphan's 
Court,    Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,    Court  of  Special 
Sessions,    "and  such  other  jurisdiction  consistent  with 
this  Constitution  as  may  be  conferred  by  law.  " 

[3)  Has  original  jurisdiction  in  both  law  and  equity. 
Major  inferior  courts: 

1)  District  courts  (number  in  each  county  varying  with  size 
of  county)  in  each  county  now  integrated  with  a  president 
judge  at  their  head. 

(2)  Magistrates  courts,    replacing  former  police,    recorder, 
municipal,    and  justice  of  peace  courts. 

4.  Judges  of  all  courts  appointed  by  the  governor,    and  confirmed 
by  senate,    except  those  of  local  courts  serving  only  one 
municipality. 

5.  Justices  of  two  highest  courts  initially  appointed  for  seven-year 
terms  and,    if  reappointed,    serve  during  good  behavior;  they 
must  retire  at  age  70. 

6.  Justices  of  all  constitutional  courts  subject  to  impeachment  and 
those  of  superior  and  county  courts  may  also  be  removed  by 
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Supreme  Court. 

7.  Justices  of  two  highest  courts  forbidden  to  practice  law  or 
engage  in  any  other  occupation. 

8.  Office  of  justice  of  the  peace  no  longer  a  constitutional  office 
and  survives  only  in  certain  rural  areas. 

F.  The  merit  system  for  civil  service  appointment  now  constitution- 
ally guaranteed;  previously,    it  had  only  legislative  sanction. 

G.  Compensation  for  public  service  by  salary  instead  of  by  fee  also 
now  ordered  constitutionally  instead  of  merely  legislatively. 

H.    The  tax  clauses: 

1.  The  long  controversy  over  equalization  of  taxes  was  presum- 
ably settled  by  new  clause  requiring  that  all  real  estate  taxes, 
local  and  state,    "shall  be  assessed  according  to  the  same 
standards  of  value   ...  at  the  general  tax  rate  of  the  taxing 
district  in  which  the  property  is  situated.  " 

2.  The   $500  tax  exemption  for  veterans  and  widows  of  those  killed 
in  action  in  time  of  war  now  a  constitutional  instead  of  legisla- 
tive guarantee. 

I.    Amending  process  simplified: 

1.  Old:     amendments  had  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  in  each 
house  in  two  successive  legislatures  and  submitted  to  popular 
referendum  at  a  special  election;  the  same  subject  could  not 
be  submitted  more  often  than  once  in  every  five  years. 

2.  New:     an  amendment  approved  by  three-fifths  majority  in  each 
house  of  one  legislature  (or  by  simple  majority  in  each  house 
of  two  successive  legislatures)  is  submitted  to  the  people  at 
next  general  election,    provided  it  has  been  advertised  for  at 
least  three  months;   same  subject  cannot  be  submitted  more 
often  than  once  in  every  three  years. 
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Chapter  XIII 

PUBLIC  FINANCE    (1860-1950) 

by  Francis  W.    Hopkins 


The  student  of  New  Jersey's  history  will  find  much  of  interest  in 
the  realm  of  public  finance.      In  local  finance,    the  locally  assessed 
general  property  tax,    "one  of  the  worst  taxes  known  in  the  civilized 
world,  "  yielded  gradually  to  the  necessity  for  centralized  assessment 
of  certain  property  such  as  that  belonging  to  railroads  and  electric 
light  and  power  companies,    and  in  1945  the  taxation  of  intangible 
property  was  eliminated,    changing  the  general  property  tax  into  a  tax 
on  limited  kinds  of  property.      Increasing  burdens  on  municipalities 
brought  bankruptcies  in  the  1880' s,    and  again  in  the  1930' s,    in  spite  of 
greatly  increased  tax  rates,    and  hard-pressed  municipalities  went 
heavily  into  debt.     It  needed    in  the  1930' s  state  insistence  on  con- 
servative finance  to  put  municipalities  on  a  sound  financial  basis,    but 
one  of  the  results  has  been  a  skyrocketing  of  municipal  tax  rates. 

The  state  government  was  unusually  fortunate  in  the  years  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  First  World  War  in  being  able  to  command  large 
revenues  from  railroads  and  corporations.     Located  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,    the  state  had  much  traffic  which  early  yielded 
large  amounts  of  "transit"  revenues  and  later  substantial  railroad 
taxes,    and  the  growth  of  corporate  business  in  the  era  after  the  Civil 
War  made  possible  large  income  from  the  taxation  of  corporations. 
The  state  incurred  a  considerable  debt  from  the  Civil  War  but  found 
little  difficulty  in  paying  it  off.      The  state  even  found  it  possible  to 
give  up  its  revenue  from  the  general  property  tax  from  1882  until 
1920.     But  increasing  demands  on  the  state  for  soldier's  bonus, 
highways,    bridges,    tunnels,    and  state  institutions  in  the  1920 's  brought 
the  necessity  for  the  reinstitution  of  the  property  tax  and  introduction 
of  the  gasoline  tax,    as  well  as  the  development  of  a  state  debt. 

The  difficult  years  of  the  1930' s  were  hard  on  both  state  and  local 
governments  and,    following  a  prosperous  interlude  during  the  Second 
World  War,    financial  difficulties  reappeared.      The  state  is  now  faced 
with  demands  far  in  excess  of  income  from  existing  taxes;  munici- 
palities have  excessively  high  tax  rates  but  are  nevertheless  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  state  aid.     With  a  high  level  of  income  in  the 
state,    with  per  capita  tax  collections  for  the  total  of  all  state  govern- 
ments the  second  to  the  lowest  of  any  state  in  the  United  States,    and 
with  demands  for  government  services  far  greater  than  existing  taxes 
can  cover,    the  Tax  Policy  Commission  appointed  by  the  governor  has 
been  studying  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  at  this 
time  to  introduce  some  change  in  the  tax  system.      Any  possible 
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change  must  be  conditioned  by  the  existing  tax  structure  and  the 
historical  background  of  the  whole  fiscal  system  in  the  state. 


The  Meaning  of  Public  Finance  and  the  General  Characteristics  of 
Public  Finance  in  New  Jersey: 

A.  Meaning  of  public  finance: 

1.  Government  expenditure,    revenue,    debt,    and  administration  of 
the  s  e . 

2.  Refers  to  any  governmental  unit  such  as  state,    county,    munici- 
pality,   or  other  taxing  district  such  as  school  or  fire  district. 

3.  Concerned  chiefly  with  changing  purposes  and  quantities  of 
expenditures,    changing  taxes  and  their  impact,    resort  to 
borrowing,    methods  and  efficiency  of  administration,    effects 
on  individuals  and  community. 

B.  General  characteristics  of  public  finance  in  New  Jersey: 

1.  Unusually  heavy  reliance  on  taxes  on  real  property;  these  taxes 
primarily  for  municipalities,    counties,    and  school  districts 
and  not  for  the  state;  the  state  relies  on  about  a  dozen  major 
taxes,    but  has  no  personal  or  corporate  net  income  tax,    or 
general  sales  tax;  in  1948  fifteen  states  besides  New  Jersey  had 
no  income  tax;  nineteen  besides  New  Jersey  had  no  general 
sales  tax;  but  the  only  other  states  that  were  without  both 
income  and  general  sales  tax  were  Florida,    Maine,    Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,    and  Texas;  New  Jersey's  revenue  is  narrowly 
based,    unstable,    and  insufficient. 

2.  Many  municipalities  in  financial  difficulties  or  bankruptcy  in 
the  1880' s  and  again  in  the  1930' s;  most  of  their  revenue  pro- 
vided by  taxes  on  property  in  the  municipality,    but  they  now 
lean  quite  heavily  on  the  state  as  expenditures  for  schools, 
streets,    and  police  and  fire  protection  increase. 

3.  Municipalities  since  the  "Cash  Basis  Act"  of  1936  have  been 
paying  their  way,    but  tax  rates  have  been  rising  rapidly  in 
spite  of  assistance  from  the  state. 

4.  County  expenditures  for  charitable,    correctional,    and  penal 
institutions,    hospitals,    highways,    and  other  services  are  pro- 
vided in  part  by  the  state  but  largely  through  property  tax 
imposed  on  municipalities  in  the  county. 

5.  State  was  well  off  from  taxes  on  railroads,    other  public 
utilities,    and  business  corporations  until  increasing  expendi- 
tures for  highways  and  bridges  in  the  1920' s  and  demands  for 
emergency  relief  in  the  1930' s,  increasing  costs  for  highways, 
state  institutions,    and  assistance  required  for  local  govern- 
ments for  schools,    with  no  wide  base  for  taxation,    brought 
tight  financial  situation  following  World  War  II. 
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The  Public  Finance  System  in  I860: 

A.  Local  revenue: 

1.  All  property,    real  and  personal,    tangible  and  intangible, 
assessed  locally  at  "actual  value"  and  taxes  to  pay  the  "State 
School  Tax"  and  provide  for  local  expenditures;  exemptions: 

(l)  property  of  the  United  States,    State  of  New  Jersey,    counties, 
municipalities,    colleges,    academies,    seminaries,    public 
libraries,    religious  institutions,    pews  in  churches  (privately 
owned),    graveyards,    fire  companies;  (2)  "Revolutionary 
soldiers"  were  exempted  from  the  poll  tax;  (3)  much  of  the 
property  of  corporations  was  taxed  to  the  stockholders  on 
account  of  their  ownership  of  shares  of  stock. 

2.  Poll  tax  of  50^  on  every  white  male  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

3.  Dog  tax  to  provide  special  fund  out  of  which  to  reimburse  those 
whose  animals  (except  dogs  and  cats)  were  damaged  by  dogs. 

4.  Receipt  from  the  state  of  entire  proceeds  of  the  "State  School 
Tax"  levied  at  the  rate  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  and  distributed  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  in  the  respective  counties. 

5.  Receipt  from  the  state  of  distributions  from  the  earnings  of 
the  State  School  Fund,    a  fund  provided  through  the  sale  and 
lease  of  state-owned  lands;    $50,  000  was  received  in  I860  by 
counties  from  the  State  School  Fund  for  public  schools. 

6.  Supplementary  grants  for  public  schools  made  by  the  state  to 
add  to  the  distribution  from  the  earnings  of  the  State  School 
Fund. 

7.  Earnings  on  loans  made  by  the  counties,    the  counties  using  for 
this  purpose  the  money  loaned  to  the  counties  by  the  state,    the 
state  having  received  a  distribution  of  $764,  670.  44  from  the 
United  States  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  1837  of  the  Federal 
government. 

B.  Local  expenditures:     largely  for  schools,    provided  to  considerable 
extent  out  of  the  State  School  Tax;   support  for  paupers;  mainte- 
nance for  roads  and  bridges  provided  in  smaller  communities  by 
the  labor  of  inhabitants. 

C.  State  revenue: 

1.  State  School  Tax,    redistributed  to  counties  for  schools. 

2.  Earnings  on  the  State  School  Fund,    distributed  to  counties  for 
support  of  public  schools. 

3.  For  state  use,    four  chief  sources:     (1)  transit  duties,    collected 
from  railroads  and  canals  incorporated  in  other  states  on 
passenger  and  freight   traffic  passing  through  the  state;  (2)  tax 
on  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  New  Jersey  corporations; 

(3)  earnings  on   investments;   and  (4)  peddler's  licenses. 
Example:     for  I860  the  following  receipts,    totaling  $198,878, 
were  estimated: 
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Transit  duties  $125,000 

Tax  on  capital  stock  40,  000 

Dividends  and  interest  26,  778 

Peddlers'  licenses  1,880 

Forfeited  recognizances  500 

United  States,    for  rent  800 

Assessments  on  private  acts  4,  000 

D.  State  expenditures:     appropriation  for  public  schools  for  distribu- 
tion to  counties  to  supplement  the  distribution  from  the  State 
School  Fund  and  the  State  School  Tax;  support  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  (opened  1848);  operation  of  the  state  legislature;  salaries 
of  state  officers;  printing;  operation  of  state  prison  (less  earnings); 
maintenance  of  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals;  payment  of  board  of 
deaf,    dumb  and  blind  who  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
institutions;  pensions;  and  interest  on  state  debt. 

Example,    1849: 

Lunatic  asylum 

Legislature 

Salaries 

Transportation  and  costs 

Printing 

Deaf  and  dumb 

Blind 

State  prison 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 

State  prison  repairs 

Pensions 

Interest 

$98, 266 

E.  State  debt: 

1.  Standing  debt  of  $95,  000  from  loans  of  1847,    1852,    and  1855. 

2.  Other  liabilities  and  unpaid  appropriations  of  $38,  098.  78. 

3.  But  in  I860  prosperity  was  returning  and  the  state  had  been 
reducing  its  debt  for  the  three  previous  years;  the  governor's 
message  (I860)  on  eve  of  the  Civil  War:     "The  clouds  which, 
for  a  time,    gathered  over  us,    have  passed  away,    and  we  are 
again  restored  to  individual  and  national  prosperity.  "  "A  state 
debt  is  a  most  unpalatable  novelty  to  our  citizens  and  they 
manifest  an  earnest  solicitude  for  retrenchment,    and  an  entire 
cancellation  of  all  obligations.  " 

F.  State  assets: 
1 .    Inve stments : 

1,  000  shares,    Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 

and  Transportation  Co.    (par  value)  $100,  000 

1,  000  shares,    Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 

Co.    (par  value)  100,  000 


$31, 

075 

16, 

355 

15, 

107 

6, 

986 

5, 

919 

2, 

339 

2, 

618 

7, 

108 

2, 

508 

4, 

585 

1, 

979 

1, 

687 
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Bonds  of  joint  stock  companies  44,  000 

Other  bonds  and  mortgages  2,  482 

Bank  balance  19,  790 

$266, 272 

2.  School  fund:     invested  in  bank  and  railroad  stock,    loans  to 
railroads  and  bonds  of  joint  stock  companies,    and  other  bonds 
and  mortgages  in  the  total  amount  of  $449,  635. 

3.  Loans  to  the  counties  of  $764,  670.  44  from  the  surplus  revenue 
of  1837  of  the  Federal  government;  repayment  not  demanded 
until  Act  of  1923. 


Financing  the  Civil  War: 

A.  Revenues: 

1.  Act  approved  May,    1861,    authorized  borrowing  up  to  $2  million 
for  expenses  "incident  to  the  suppression  of  rebellion.  " 

2.  Direct  tax  of  $100,  000  levied  in  1861  on  all  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  state  and  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  the  property  assessed  in  each  county. 

3.  Further  direct  tax  of  $100,  000  levied  in  1862. 

4.  State  assumed  its  share  of  the  direct  tax  levied  by  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1861;  New  Jersey's  share  of  the  total  $20 
million  tax  was   $450,  134  and  the  state  levied  a  direct  tax  of 
$450,  000  on  property,    apportioned  among  the  counties. 

5.  Since  the  Federal  government  authorized  a  deduction  of  15%  of 
that  part  of  its  tax  which  was  paid  by  June  30,    1862,    the  gover- 
nor was  authorized  to  borrow  the  necessary  money  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision. 

6.  Poll  taxes  increased  in  1862  to  $2  on  every  unmarried  white 
male  21  years  of  age  and  over,    $1  for  married  males. 

7.  In  1862,    the  capital  stock  tax  on  New  Jersey  corporations  was 
changed  to  cover  the  full  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in  and 
accumulated  surplus  with  a  deduction  only  for  real  estate  owned 
outside  the  state;  individuals  were  exempted  from  a  tax  on  stock 
they  owned,    deposits  in  savings  banks,    and  mutual  life  insur- 
ance policies;  formerly  the  state  had  taxed  only  the  excess 
above  the  amounts  taxed  to  individuals. 

8.  Railroad  and  canal  corporations  other  than  those  organized  in 
New  Jersey  required  to  pay  a  transit  duty  of  3/.  per  passenger 
and  2^  per  ton  on  traffic  passing  through  the  state  and  other 
"foreign"  corporations  were  to  be  assessed  locally  on  the 
amount  of  capital  usually  employed  in  the  state. 

9.  In  1864,    a  further  direct  tax  of  $300,  000  on  property  was 
levied. 

B.  War  expenditures:     total  Civil  War  expense  to  the   state  for  organ- 
izing,   subsisting,    supplying,    supporting,    and  transporting  troops 
came  to  $2,  894,  385. 
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Civil  War  debt: 

1.  Total  bonds  issued  during  the  -war   $2,  599,  600,    borrowed  from 
banks  (1864)   $175,  000;  a  large  amount  advanced  to  the  United 
States  ($2,  494,  197)  of  which  $1,  171,  546  was  repaid  in  cash; 
credit  given  for  United  States  tax  on  New  Jersey,    less  15% 
($382,  614);  balance  claimed  by  New  Jersey  $940,  037. 

2.  State  proceeded  to  pay  off  its  other  debt  and  the  governor 
announced  the  state  was  "out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years";  War  Fund  Debt  not  completely  paid  off  until  1902. 

3.  Annual  interest  on  war  debt  of  $2,  599,  600  came  to  $155,  976. 


D.    Revenue  and  expenditure  1864: 
1.    Revenue 


State  tax 

Transit  duties 

Tax  on  capital  stock 

Dividends  and  interest 

Peddlers'  licenses 

Other 


$100, 000 

250, 696 

50, 956 

22, 534 

616 

6,  226 

$431, 028 


Expenditure 

Legislature  $    23,  724 

Salaries  32, 277 

State  account  15,  185 

State  prison  25, 605 

Printing  25,  277 

Lunatic  asylum         23,  404 
Public  schools  56,  400 

Special  loan  95, 000 

Other  99, 538 

$396, 410 

2.  State  School  Tax  1864,    collected  and  reapportioned  to  counties, 
$427, 067. 

3.  State  School  Fund  assets   $511,  439;  receipts  from  fund  came  to 
$102,  670  in  1864,    of  which  $80,  000  was  distributed  to  the 
counties  for  the  support  of  schools;  there  were  149,  672 
children  in  school. 


Increasing  State  Revenue,    Increasing  Expenditures,    Gradual  Reduc- 
tion  of  Civil  War  Debt  1865-1876: 


Increasing  revenues: 

1.    Railroad  Tax  Act  of  1873  "to  establish  just  rules  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  railroad  corporations";  state  tax  of  l/2%  on  cost,    equip- 
ment,   and  appendages;  intended  to  replace  provisions  in  rail- 
road charters  taxing  at  l/2%  either  the  capital  stock,    or  cost 
of  the  railroad  and  appendages,    or  a  tax  at  a  fixed  sum  in  place 
of  a  tax  on  value;  local  tax  for  counties  and  municipalities  of 
1%  on  all  real  property  except  on  main-stem  or  roadbed  or 
track  not  exceeding  100  feet  in  width,    and  tracts  for  termini 
not  exceeding  10  acres  with  buildings  thereon;  many  railroads 
refused  to  pay  on  ground  their  charters  exempted  them  from 
such  taxation;  taxes  from  railroads  yielded  $616,  568  in  1876; 
constitutional  amendment  1875:     "Property  shall  be  assessed 
for  taxes  under  general  laws  and  by  uniform  rules,    according 
to  its  true  value";  so  railroad  tax  act  of  1876  substituted 
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"value"  for  "cost"  as  basis  for  assessment. 

2.  Increasing  assets  in  School  Fund  brought  increasing   annual 
income;  law  of  1868  provided  School  Fund  pay  $100,  000  a  year 
to  counties  for  support  of  schools;  to  be  furnished  from  annual 
appropriation  from  state  of  $65,  000  and  $35,  000  from  income 
from  School  Fund;  increasing  earnings  from  School  Fund  made 
it  possible  for  state  to  fall  behind  in  its  payments  1873-1876  to 
extent  of  $238,  000  but  annual  distribution  of  $100,  000  was 
made  from  the  fund;  by  1876,    School  Fund  assets  had  increased 
so  much  from  sales  and  leases  of  lands  under  water  that 
income  from  fund  would  supply  the  entire   $100,  000;  total  value 
of  assets   $1,  970,  680;  during  1876  alone   $218,  500  was  invested 
as  permanent  increase  in  School  Fund  assets. 

3.  State  School  Tax:     annual  levy  at  rate  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  property  assessed  locally;  redistributed  on  basis  of  school 
children  in  county;  by  1876,    this,    according  to  the  governor, 
was  "now  a  fixture,    and  properly  so";  furnished  $814,  752  in 
1876  compared  with  $427,  067  in  1864. 

4.  State  direct  tax  on  property  continued  after  the  Civil  War; 
established  at  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  property  assessed  locally, 
increased  to  1-1/2  mills  in  1873;  yielded  $905,  679  in  1876;  but 
the  chief  burden  of  the  taxpayer  was  due  to  county  and  munici- 
pal taxes  rather  than  State  School  Tax  and  state  tax  on 
property;  total  county  taxes    alone  in  1876  came  to  $3,  034,  474, 
road  taxes   $195,  540,    about  double  the  combined  state  school 
and  property  taxes. 

5.  Tax  on  out-of-state  fire  insurance  companies:    tax  on  premiums 
collected  or  on  agents,    and  proceeds  used  in  part  to  help  sup- 
port local  volunteer  fire  companies;  began  before  the  Civil  War; 
act  of  1867  fixed  rate  at  2%  of  premiums  or   $20  for  each  agent; 
yielded  $6,  209  to  the  state  in  1876;  by  act  of  1885  entire  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  distributed  to  local  organizations. 

6.  State  prison  receipts:     earnings  from  work  of  prisoners  pro- 
duced regular  income,    offsetting  some  of  cost  of  operation; 
receipts  (1876)   $34,  207. 

7.  Fines:     a  growing  regular  item;  in  1876  came  to  $3,  602. 

8.  Interest  and  dividends  on  investments:     $31,  010  in  1876. 

9-    Licenses  and  fees:     small  but  regular  item;   $2,  423  in  1876. 

B.    Increasing  expenditures: 

1.    Institutions:    State  Home  for  Boys  established  in  1865;  reform 
school  cost  $42,  500  in  1876;  State  Home  for  Girls  established 
1871;  insane  asylum  required  $2,  300,  000  (1871-1876)  to  purchase 
site  and  erect  buildings,    annual  cost  of  maintenance  about 
$50,  000;  asylum  at  Trenton  $48,  471  in  1876;  state  paid  $1  per 
week  to  counties  for  patients  in  lunatic  asylums,    a  total  of 
$18,  692  in  1876;  paid  $7  per  week  for  each  insane  convict 
transferred  from  state  prison;  home  for  disabled  soldiers  cost 
$50,  000  in  1877. 
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2.  Support  of  feebleminded,    deaf,    dumb  and  blind:     these  patients 
maintained  in  institutions  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  in 
1776  total  cost  $47,138,    "not  over   $330  each";  policy  advocated 
by  state  Comptroller  of  establishing  New  Jersey  institutions 
for  these  people   "in  order  that  the  money  expended  for  their 
benefit  shall  be  disbursed  within  the  State"  (Comptroller's 
Report  1876,    p.    16). 

3.  Civil  War  pensions:     $100  per  year  to  widows  of  soldiers;  in 
1876  the  265  pensions  under  the  general  law  and  24  under 
special  acts  cost  $34,  919- 

4.  Militia:     annual  cost  about  $45,  000,    but  $65,  947  in  1876 
because  of  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Republic. 

5.  Legislature:    prior  to  constitutional  amendment  of  1875  mem- 
bers paid  on  per  diem  and  mileage  basis;  amendment  required 
annual  salary  of  $500;  cost  $70, 551  in  1876,    an  increase  of 
$16,  972  over  1875. 

6.  Printing:     cost   $110,  000  in  1876  compared  with  $25,  277  in  1864. 

7.  State  prison:     $45,  497  in  1876  compared  with  $25,  605  in  1864. 

8.  For  support  of  schools:     earnings  on  State  School  Fund  pro- 
vided the  entire   $100,  000. 

C.    Paying  off  war  debt: 

1.  Debt  arranged  so  it  would  come  due   $100,  000  a  year  up  to  1891, 
then  varying  amounts  until  final  payment  in  1902. 

2.  Sinking  Fund  created;  in  addition,    appropriation  by  the  state  of 
$100,  000  per  year  for  retirement  of  debt  and  an  extra  amount 
equal  to  difference  between  earnings  on  Sinking  Fund  and 
amount  needed  to  pay  interest  on  debt. 

3.  By  1876. debt  was   $2,  396,  300,    Sinking  Fund  $1,  359,  380; 
estimated  that  in  nine  or  ten  years  the  debt  and  Sinking  Fund 
would  be  about  equal  and  Sinking  Fund  thereafter  would  provide 
all  needed  to  pay  interest  and  principal  (Governor's  Message, 
1876). 


The  General  Property  Tax: 

A.  Importance:    the  main  basis  for  municipal  and  county  revenues, 
the  State  School  Tax,    and  the  state  direct  taxes  on  property  which 
lasted  from  1861  until  1882  when  increasing   other  state  revenues 
made  this  property  tax  by  the  state  no  longer  necessary;  has  re- 
mained the  chief  support  for  municipalities  and  counties;  in  1928  it 
provided  92.  9%  of  all  local  tax  revenues,    86.  5%  of  all  municipal 
tax  revenues;  in  1939  the  property  tax  provided  78%  of  total  tax 
revenues  of  state  and  local  governments,    excluding  unemployment 
compensation  taxes--this  was  the  highest  percentage  in  the  U.S. 

B.  Evolution:       evolved  from  the  colonial  land  taxes,    taxes  on  other 
specific  property,    and  "faculty  taxes"  until  finally  in  1851,    all 
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property  was  made  taxable  except  that  specifically  exempted. 

C.  Assessment: 

1.  Required  assessment  of  all  real  and  personal  property, 
tangible  and  intangible,    except  that  specifically  exempted. 

2.  Exemption  provided  for  property  of  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments and  their  subdivisions,    of  non-profit  charitable,    reli- 
gious,   educational  organizations,    and  $100  of  personal 
property  of  each  householder;  other  exemptions  gradually 
added;  veterans  have  exemption  of  $500  on  real  and  personal 
property  (Commission  to  Investigate  County  and  Municipal 
Taxation,    Report  No.    6,    pp.    63-64). 

3.  In  the  early  years  property  had  to  be  assessed  at  statutory, 
"actual,  "  or  "true"  values;   under  the  constitutional  amendment 
of  1875:     "under  general  laws  and  by  uniform  rules,    according 
to  its  true  value";  this  in  effect  until  Constitution  of  1948: 
"under  general  laws  and  by  uniform  rules  and  according  to  the 
same  standard  of  value." 

D.  Operation  in  practice: 

1.    Disappearance  of  personal  property  from  tax  rolls;  easy  to 
conceal  intangible  property  such  as  stocks,    bonds,    credits; 
increasing  expenditures  brought  higher  tax  rates  with  greater 
inducement  to  conceal;  assessor  could  not  be  an  "inquisitor"  in 
this  country;  the  more  the  personal  property  disappeared,    the 
higher  the  tax  rate  had  to  become  and  the  greater  therefore  the 
inducement  to  conceal  property;  assessed  value  of  personal 
property  increased  only  slowly  in  spite  of  multiplication  of 
securities  with  growth  of  corporations  and  capitalist  finance: 

Total  Valuations 
1876  ~~ 1884  1900 


Real  estate  $445,918,222     $478,091,788     $775,135,591 

Personal  property      160,497,340        123,511,929        148,425,680 
It  came  to  be  expected  by  both  taxpayer  and  assessor 
that  little  intangible  property  would  be  listed. 

2.  Assessment  of  intangible  property  a  failure:     "The  consequence 
is  that  the  attempt  to  levy  a  tax  on  intangible  personalty  under 
modern  conditions  is  a  flagrant  failure"  (Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Trenton  Times,    Sept.    20,    1930);   "No  assessor,    no  county  tax 
board,    can,    under  present  circumstances,    do  an  honest,    com- 
pletely legal  job.  .  .  .    The  law  as  it  stands  makes  lawbreakers 
out  of  a  host  of  public  officials"  (Governor  Edison,    Annual 
Message,    1943). 

3.  Assessment  of  intangible  property  abandoned  in  1945;  substitu- 
tion of  a  state  tax  on  net  worth  of  business  corporations. 

4.  Inequalities  and  discriminations  in  assessments  existed  even 
with  respect  to  real  estate;  assessors  elected  or  appointed  and 
not  as  trained  experts;  serve  only  part  time;  great  difficulty  in 
determining  value  of  certain  types  of  property;  almost  always 
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a  tendency  to  assess  valuable  property  at  a  smaller  percentage 
of  value  than  inexpensive  property;  ratios  of  assessed  to 
appraised  value  of  certain  New  Jersey  farm  properties  1931 
ranged  from  26%  in  Atlantic  County  to  54%  in  Mercer  County; 
ratios  of  assessed  to  true  value  1928  (after  state  equalization) 
ranged  from  37%  in  Middlesex  County  to  67%  in  Passaic 
County  (Commission  to  Investigate  Municipal  Taxation,    Report 
No.    6,    pp.    103,    107);  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,    1910:     "there 
are  glaring  inequalities  in  our  system,    or,    at  any  rate,    in  our 
practice  of  taxation  .  .  .    we  have  absolutely  no  uniform  system 
of  assessment.  " 

5.  Inequalities  in  assessments  as  between  municipalities  and 
counties:     since  county  taxes  are  apportioned  to  municipalities 
on  basis  of  assessed  values  in  the  municipalities,    the  share  of 
the  county  tax  can  be  reduced  by  undervaluing  all  property  in 
the  municipality;  tax  rate  for  municipality  may  become  higher 
as  result,    but  total  taxes  including  county  tax  become  less; 
when  the  state  levied  property  taxes  and  apportioned  them  to 
counties  on  basis  of  assessed  values  in  counties,    the  same 
kind  of  inducement  to  competitive  undervaluation  existed. 

6.  Equalization  attempted: 

a.  Individuals  who  felt  themselves  unfairly  assessed  might 
appeal  to  county  tax  board;   this  board  also  attempted 
equalization  of  assessments  as  between  municipalities  in 
the  county. 

b.  State  Board  of  Taxation  created  1891,    directed  to  submit 
recommendations  to  prevent  evasion  and  to  equalize  the 
county  and  state  school  taxes  on  basis  of  value  of  property; 
a  state  board  for  a  while  brought  some  equalization  but 
often  lacked  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  work. 

7.  Problems  for  improvement  in  process  of  assessment:    provide 
for  qualifications  for  assessors?     Give  assessors  full-time 
jobs?     Provide  for  active  state  supervision,    assistance, 
training,    review?     Provide  for  distributing  county  taxes  on 
basis  of  relative  amount  of  property  taxes  collected  in  the 
municipality  instead  of  on  basis  of  assessed  valuations,    as  in 
case  of  Connecticut? 

8.  Many  other  states  abandoned  general  property  tax:     some 
eliminated  tax  on  intangibles  from  general  property  tax  and 
substituted  special  tax  on  intangibles  at  very  low  rate,    or 
introduced  income  tax  to  tax  income  from  intangibles;   some 
eliminated  all  taxes  on  personal  property,    leaving  only  tax  on 
real  estate. 

E.    Effects: 

1.  Property  tax  provides  fairly  steady  revenue  for  municipalities 
and  counties. 

2.  Many  inequalities  exist  in  assessments. 

3.  Does  not  vary  in  accordance  with  income. 
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4.  In  bad  times  many  taxes  become  delinquent. 

5.  Taxation  of  personal  property  necessarily  difficult  and  unequal. 
6     Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,    noted  tax  authority,    wrote: 

"The  general  property  tax  as  actually  administered  is  one  of 
the  worst  taxes  known  in  the  civilized  world.      It  sins  against 
the  cardinal  principles  of  uniformity  of  equality  and  universal- 
ity. ...   It  presses  hardest  on  those  least  able  to  pay;  it  imposes 
double  taxes  on  one  man  and  grants  entire  immunity  to  the 
next.  " 

Tax  Policy  League:     "This  is  probably  the  most  inefficiently 
administered  tax  in  the  entire  system.      Inefficiency  of  tax 
administration  always  results  in  inequities  as  among  taxpayers. 
.  .  .    There  are  probably  25,  000  or  more  assessors--mostly 
elected—in  the  country.     A  thin  handful  of  this  number  are 
highly  skilled  and  have  accomplished  outstanding  results  in  the 
development  of  assessment  technique.      But  the  bulk  of  assess- 
ing continues  to  be  done  by  untrained  persons  elected  for  short 
terms  and  working   only  part  of  the  year"  (quoted  in  "New 
Jersey  Tax  Problems,  "  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation, 
N.J.    Council  of  Education,    March,    1940,    pp.    8-9). 
7.    When  the  "general  property  tax"  becomes  a  specific  tax  on  real 
estate  developed  under  trained  assessors  assisted  by  tax  maps 
and  records  of  sales  of  property,    and  under  state  supervision, 
it  can  be  a  good  tax  for  purposes  of  local  revenue;  otherwise, 
it  may  be  a  very  bad  tax. 


Flourishing  State  Finances,    Difficulties  and  Improvement  in  Munici- 
pal Finance  (1884-1900): 

A.    New  act  for  taxation  of  railroads  and  canals  (1884): 

1.  Advanced  legislation  introduced  state  assessment  board  to 
value  property  following  example  of  other  states  in  transferring 
assessment  of  utilities  from  local  to  state  jursidiction. 

2.  Tax  rate  for  state  use     l/2%  on  all  property  including  fran- 
chise of  railroads  and  canals;  this  rate  remained  in  effect 
until  1905. 

3.  Values  assessed  by  state  on  local  real  estate  exclusive  of  main" 
stem  or  track  100  feet  wide  to  be  taxed  at  local  rates  not 
exceeding  1%  for  use  of  taxing  districts  where  property 
located. 

4.  Valuation  and  tax  1884: 

Main-stems  $81,865,151 

Tangible  personal  property  21,  604,  226 

Real  estate  other  than  main-stems  36,  767,  229 

Franchises  50,201,389 

Tax  for  state  use  952,  189 

Tax  for  local  taxing  districts  321,  482 
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B.  New  act  for  taxation  of  business  corporations  (1884):     license  fee, 
or  franchise  tax,    a  graded  tax  on  capital  stock;  highest  rate  l/lO 
of  1%;  taxes  600  companies  not  previously  taxed  by  the  state; 
revenue  of  $98,  368  in  1884. 

C.  Improved  state  revenues  under  acts  of  1884: 

1.  Amount  due  state  for  taxes  of  1883  under  act  of  1876  was 
$740,  000;  total  of  1884  taxes  due  from  railroads  for  state  use 
($952,189)  and  from  "Miscellaneous  Business  Corporations" 
($98,  368)  came  to  $1,  050,  557. 

2.  State  needs  for  next  two  decades  adequately  cared  for. 

3.  State  revenue  1895: 

State  tax  on  railroads  $1,  103,957 

State  tax  on  business  corporations  698,  342 

Collateral  inheritance  tax  (begun  1892)  121,  339 

Official  fees  102,  751 

Dividends  and  interest  18,  870 

Other  130, 673 

$2,  175,  932 

4.  By  1895  Civil  War  debt,    reduced  to  $661,  405  offset  by  value  of 
Sinking  Fund  $863,  711. 

5.  State  was  to  all  intents  out  of  debt  and  there  was  no  need  of  a 
state  tax  on  property;  New  Jersey  was   "unique  among  her 
sister  states  in  this  respect"  (Governor's  Message,    1895). 

6.  School  fund  assets  and  income  increasing;  by  1885  assets  were 
$3-1/2  million;  annual  income  was   $165,  000  of  which  $100,  000 
was  distributed  to  counties  for  support  of  schools  and  the  rest 
added  to  the  principal;  in  1894  annual  appropriation  from  School 
Fund  for  counties  was  increased  to  $200,  000. 

7.  In  1900  the  state  had  "an  abundant  surplus";  the  sources  of 
state  income  were   "bountiful"  (Governor's  Message,    1900). 

D     Gradual  increase  of  state  expenditures: 

1.  State  Institution  for  Deaf  and   Dumb,   founded  1882,    had  first 
year  of  operation  in  1884;   state  provided  $27,  551  for  mainte- 
nance during  the  year;  blind  and  feebleminded     still  boarded  at 
institutions  in  other   states. 

2.  State  expenditures  (1884): 

Charitable  and  reformatory  $       197,  049 

Courts  and  crimes  278,  945 

State  government  182,  764 

Military  71,823 

Printing  and  publication  120,  871 

Educational  88,419 

Scientific  and  sanitary  60,  247 

Other  20, 080 

$1,  020,  198 
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3.    State  expenditures  (1895): 

Militia  and  armories  $      402,  426 

State  hospitals  214,958 

Courts  175,  360 

Prisons  174,401 

Advertising  141,511 

County  lunatic  asylums  114,  887 

Blind  and  feebleminded  93,  933 

Legislature  92,  961 

Public  roads  76,  516 

Other  782, 087 


$2,  269,  040 

4.  State  school  tax  receipts  (1885)   $1,  375,  588;  now  a  tax  of  $4  per 
child  5  to  18  years  old  apportioned  to  counties  on  basis  of 
ratables,    and  90%  distributed  to  counties  on  basis  of  number 
of  school  children;  the  other  10%  a  "reserve  fund"  apportioned 
to  counties  with  lowest  ratables  by  State  Board  of  Education; 
received  and  redistributed  (1895)   $2,  119,  360. 

5.  Beginning  of  state  expenditure  for  highways: 

a.  Appropriation  for  state  aid  for  roads  increased  in  1884  from 
$74,  000  to  $100,  000  annually  and  a  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  was  appointed. 

b.  Attention  called  to  necessity  for  road  improvement;  gover- 
nor's Message  1895:    theretofore  road  improvement  had 
been  in  direction  of  "stone  roads"  but  "some  of  the  best 
authorities  were  urging  construction  of  steel  rails  laid 
along  highways,    gutter- shaped,    5  inches  wide,  "  so  that 
carriages  and  wagons  might  have  their  wheels  run  in  them; 
by  this  means  a  horse  could  draw  twenty  times  as  much  as 
on  a  dirt  road. 

E.    Municipal  and  county  finances  (1884-1900): 

1.  Decline  in  assessed  values  of  property  from  $619,  057,  903  in 
1874  to  $508,  892,  338  in  1879  ($475,  525,  000  in  1867). 

2.  With  almost  all  revenue  derived  from  property  tax,    municipal- 
ities experienced  difficulties  in  the  1880' s. 

3.  Gradual  increase  in  assessed  values  after  1879,    but  municipal 
difficulties  brought  necessity  for  special  action  in  1884. 

4.  Law  of  1884  provided  for  raising  revenue  and  carrying  on  public 
functions  in  bankrupt  cities;  under  this  act  Elizabeth  continued 
services  for  schools,    fire  protection,    support  for  the  poor, 
public  health,    streets. 

5.  Scattered  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  of  roads  in 
counties. 

6.  Free  common  schools  throughout  the  entire   state  first  estab- 
lished in  1871. 

7.  Main  tax  burden  on  people  came  from  local  expenditures. 

8.  County  taxes  (1884)  equalled  twice  the  state  tax  for  schools. 

9.  Taxes  for  municipal  purposes  far  greater  than  for  county  and 
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state. 


Increasing  Expenditures,    New  Taxes,    Greater  State  Sharing  with 
Local  Taxing  Districts  (1900-1929):  " 

A.  New  demands  and  increasing  expenditure: 

1.  Demands  for  better  roads  with  increase  in  automobiles,    for 
educational  reform,    better  schools,    improved  state  institutions 

2.  Total  expenditures  for  the  state  as  a  whole: 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 
1890  1902  1915  1922  1928 

$3,872        $5,386        $18,382        $55,608        $79,480 

3.  For  the  6  years  1917-1923  the  state  and  its  subdivisions  in- 
creased expenditures  per  year  from   $106  million  to  over   $235 
(123%);  per  capita:     $35.  30  in  1917,    $70  in  1923,    an  increase  of 
98.  3%  (Crowther,    Consider  Middlesex  County,    5). 

4.  Increase  in  expenditure  far  greater  than  increase  in  price 
level. 

B.  State  out  of  debt  (1902-1920): 

1.    Paid  last  of  Civil  War  debt  in  1902;  state  in  1905  received 
$222,  418  from  United  States  for  interest  paid  by  the  state  on 
bonds  issued  during  the  Civil  War. 

2     At  Woodrow  Wilson's  inaugural  as  governor  in  January,    1911, 
the  state  was  out  of  debt,    had  a  net  free  cash  balance  of  $  1—1/2 
million  and  there  were  "no  urgent  demands  on  the  Treasury.  " 

3.    The  state  did  owe,    technically,    $116,  000  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  Agricultural  College;  the  state  under  act  of  1862  sold 
lands  and  invested  in  state  war  bonds;  when  the  bonds  were 
paid  the  principal  was  invested,    under  act  of  1895,    in  certifi- 
cates issued  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

C.  Beginning  of  new  state  debt  (1920): 

1.  Soldiers'  bonus  (1920);   $12  million,    20-year  bonds,    interest  at 
5%;  tax  levied  on  property  to  raise   $908,  228  per  year  to  pay 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 

2.  Highway  extension  bonds  (1920)   $28  million;  for  bridges  and 
tunnels  across  Delaware  and  Hudson. 

3.  Highway  bonds,  $40  million  1922  and  $30  million  1927;  property 
tax  to  service  bonds  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of 
valuation. 

D.  New  taxes,    and  tax  sharing: 

1.  State  in  1897  relinquished  its  l/2%  tax  on  local  real  estate  of 
railroads,    adding  about  $200,  000  to  the  local  share  of  the  rail- 
road tax  (see  Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed  by  Governor 
Griggs,    1897)! 

2.  In  1905  local  real  estate  of  railroads  was  subjected  to  local  tax 
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rates  without  limitation  (former  limit,    a  rate  of  1%)  and  act  of 
1906  provided  for  taxation  of  property  other  than  local  real 
estate  at  the  average  rate  of  local  taxation  instead  of  rate  of 
l/2%;  the  average  tax  rate  was  approximately  2%;  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  state  should  retain  amount  equal  to  old  l/2%  rate 
on  property  other  than  local  real  estate  and  that  remainder 
should  be  paid  into  the  state  school  fund;  first  distribution  of 
railroad  tax  for  school  purposes,    made  in  1907-1908  was 
$2,  530,  867  or  31.  4%   of  all  revenues  raised  by  local  taxation 
for  schools  in  that  year,    a  large  addition  to  local  school  reve- 
nue (Lutz,    Taxation  of  Railroads,    39);   subsequent  legislation 
siphoned  off  most  of  this  extra  revenue  for  state  needs;  in  1915 
at  an  average  tax  rate  of  2.  024%  the  total  state  railroad  tax 
came  to  $4,  662,  754;  of  this,    $1,  151,  866  was  retained  by  the 
state  for  the  l/2%  tax  on  total  valuation  of  $230,  373,  202;  after 
various  deductions  the  balance  of  $2,  597,  177  was  distributed 
to  counties  for  schools;  of  $10,  235,  000  railroad  taxes  collected 
by  the  state  in  1928,    only  $1,  667,  000  went  to  school  districts. 

3.  Special  tax  on  public  utilities  (1900):     gross  receipts  of  water, 
telephone  and  telegraph,    gas  and  electric  light  and  other  public 
utilities  except  street  railway  companies  using  the  public 
streets,    taxed  at  2%  on  gross  receipts  in  lieu  of  other  state 
taxes  but  in  addition  to  local  property  tax;  tax  redistributed  to 
local  taxing  districts;   state  revenue  reduced  by  $150,  000  but 
revenue  to  local  taxing  districts  increased  $300,  000. 

4.  Special  tax  on  street  railways  (1906);  on  gross  receipts,    start- 
ing at  2-l/2%  in  1906  and  rising  to    5%  in  1911  and  thereafter; 
redistributed  to  local  taxing  districts. 

5      Tax  on  insurance  companies:     life-- annual  license  fee  of  1%  on 
amount  of  surplus  plus   .  35%  of  total  gross  premiums;  tax  on 
premiums  began  in  1891;  not  applied  to  "foreign"  companies 
(companies  incorporated  outside  of  New  Jersey)  because  of 
possible  retaliation;  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies  except 
life,    2%   on  gross  premiums;  on  domestic  companies  other  than 
life,    no  state  tax,    except  in  case  of  marine  insurance. 

6.  Gross  receipts  tax  on  public  utilities  (1919);  in  addition  to  fran- 
chise tax;  levied  on  gross  receipts  at  average  local  rate  of 
taxation;  to  be  apportioned  to  municipalities. 

7.  Tax  on  bank  stock:     in  addition  to  local  tax  on  real  estate  of 
bank;  rate  of  3/4%   on  assessed  valuation  determined  by  deduct- 
ing real  estate  from  capital,    surplus,    and  undivided  profits; 
one-half  of  proceeds  for  county  and  other  half  for  taxing  dis- 
tricts where  banks  located;   savings  banks  exempt. 

8.  Motor  vehicle  taxes: 

a  .    License  fees:    under  law  of  1906  receipts  to  be  used  as  fund 
for  repair  of  roads;  apportioned  to  counties  according  to  mile- 
age of  improved  roads  in  counties;  receipts  for  1910  were 
$323,  880;  after  deducting   $48,  500  for  expenses  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Department,    $272,  368  was  apportioned;    $13,  292,  000 
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was  collected  in  1928,    of  which  $7,  805,000  was  retained  by 
the  state . 

b.  Auto  bus  tax  1926:     5%  on  gross  receipts,    paid  directly  to 
municipality  on  portion  of  gross  receipts  relative  to  propor- 
tion of  route  within  municipality. 

c.  Gasoline  tax  instituted  1927:     rate  2jzf  per  gallon;  for  state 
highway  commission  for  roads  and  bridges;  increased  to  3/. 
in  1930  with  allocation  of  $5  million  to  counties  for  control 
of  traffic  and  repair  and  improvement  of  streets. 

9.    Highway,    bridge  and  tunnel  taxes:    property  taxes  to  service 
bonds  of  1920,    1922,    and  1927;  for  bonds  of  1922  and  1927  limit 
of  one  mill  per  dollar  of  valuation,    revenue  of  $5,  911,  000  in 
1928;  for  bonds  of  $28  million  under  act  of  1920  to  provide 
bridges  and  tunnels  across  Delaware  and  Hudson,    tax  sufficient 
to  service  bonds  until  improvements  became  self-supporting  in 
1929;  state  road  fund  was  created  by  state  highway  law  of  1912. 

10.  Soldiers'  bonus  tax:  property  tax  to  provide  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  for  bond  issue  of  $12  million,  carrying  interest  at  5%, 
payable  in  20  years. 

11.  Inheritance  tax  act  of  1914:     extended  collateral  transfer  tax  to 
include  shares  going  to  direct  heirs;  tax  made  progressive  on 
basis  of  size  of  transfer  and  degree  of  relationship  to  deceased; 
increased  revenues  by  $2  million;  under  collateral  transfer 
tax,    receipts  had  begun  in  1892  with  $21,  599;  until  1909  kept 
below  $300,000;  1909-1913  ranged    from  $569,000  to  $748,000; 
1914,    $1,  090,  299;  1915,    $2,  781,  349;  comptroller  in  1914  pointed 
out  state  needed  more  money  which  could  be  borrowed,    or 
raised  through  a  property  tax,    or  through  an  inheritance  tax; 
rates  increased  1922;     under  law  of  1909,    5%  of  receipts  dis- 
tributed to  counties. 

12.  Institutional  construction  tax:     on  property,    annually,    at  rate  of 
1/2  mill,    or  5^  per   $100  valuation;  for  state  hospitals,    asylums, 
prisons;  provided  $3,  499,  000  in  1?28;  abandoned  in  1930  in 
favor  of  borrowing. 

13.  Continuation  of  capital  stock  and  franchise  taxes  on  miscellane- 
ous business  corporation;  produced  $1,  766,  000  in  1900,    $4 
million  in  1929. 

14.  Continuation  of  the  state  school  tax;  rate  of  $5  per  school  child 
in  1900  brought  $2,  333,  550;  in  1928,    at  rate  of  2-3/4  mills  per 
dollar  of  "equalized  valuation,  "  produced  $15,  142,  000  for  dis- 
tribution to  counties;  tax  levied  on  counties  in  proportion  to 
ratables;  distributed  to  counties  to  extent  of  90%   on  basis  of 
school  children  in  county,    the  other  10%  being  a  "reserve"  and 
distributed  to  counties  with  smallest  ratables. 

Chief  state  revenues  1928  (Commission  to  Investigate  County  Tax- 
ation,   Report  No.    6,    p.    30): 
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Source 
State  school  tax 
Institutional  construction  tax 
Soldiers'  bonus  tax 
Bridges  and  tunnels  tax 
State  highway  tax 
State  railroad  tax 

Capital  stock  tax 

Inheritance  tax 

Gasoline  tax 

Insurance  tax 

Motor  vehicle  license  tax 


Fees,    permits  and  licenses 
Departmental  and  institu- 
tional earnings 
Interest 

Bridge  and  tunnel  revenues 
Federal  aid 

Payments  by  counties 


Total 
$15,  142,  144  (to  counties  for  schools) 
3,499,  157 
908, 228 
1,495,429 
5,  910,  716 
10, 235,  315  (1,  667,  270  to  school 
districts) 
3, 697, 240 
11,  205,  985  (560,  299  to  counties) 
7, 909, 001 
1, 806, 782 
13,  292,  290  (5,  487,  195  aid  to  town- 
ships and  counties, 
and  for  agents  fees) 
2,  809,  542 

1, 908, 296 
2, 976, 270 
1,  846,961 
1,  851, 393  (176, 221  for  school 

districts) 
1, 396, 915 


Increasing  tax  burden  on  property: 

1.  Local  expenditure  increasing  for  schools,    streets  and  high- 
ways,   municipal  services;  for  most  part  provided  from  local 
tax  on  property. 

2.  Increasing  demands  on  state  for  highways,    institutions, 
soldiers'  bonus,    brought  reimposition  of  state  tax  on  property 
in  1920,    in  spite  of  additional  income  from  inheritance  tax  act 
of  1914. 

3.  Taxes  on  property  assessed  at  $6,  395,  091,  700  in  1929: 


Highways 

State  school  tax 

Soldiers'  bonus 

State  institutions 

County  taxes 

Taxes  for  local  purposes 


$ 


6, 395, 092 

17, 119,  119 

900, 000 

3, 197, 546 

42, 704, 089 

175,  191, 514 


$245, 507,  360 
In  comparison  with  the  above,    poll  taxes  came  to  $654,  107  and 
dog  taxes   $33,  733;  of  the  above  property  taxes,     $175  million 
went  for  purely  local  purposes,    $43  million  for  county 
purposes,    and  $28  million  for  state  purposes:     schools,    roads, 
state  institutions,    and  soldiers'  bonus. 


Local  finance: 

1.    Increasing  expenditures  and  ratables:     expenditures  in  26  cities 
in  the  state  increased  1895-1905  by  75%  while  valuations 


1906 

1 

1907 

1 

1908 

1 

1909 

1 

1913 

1 

1917 

2. 

340 

1919 

2. 

853 

1925 

3. 

728 

1929 

3. 

929 
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increased  by  40%  (Governor's  Message,    1905). 

2.  Increased  property  taxes  (for  municipal,    county,    and  school 
purposes. 

3.  Declining  and  then  increasing  tax  rates: 
Average  Tax  Rate  per   $100  of  Valuation 

801 

627 

681 

808 

979 

"The  funded  debt  of  New  Jersey  municipalities  has  doubled  in  a 
decade.      The  costs  of  administration  have  increased  two  and  a 
half  times  in  the  same  period.      The  ever  increasing  demands 
for  service  will  bring  constantly  increased  tax  burdens"  (Com- 
mission  for  the  Survey  of  Municipal  Financing,    1916,    p.    7). 

4.  Some  improvement  in  administration  obtained  (Ch.    252,    P.  L. 
1916)  as  result  of  Commission  Report  but  further  improvement 
recommended  (ibid.  ,    pp.    6-20). 

5.  Equalization  badly  needed;  equalization  act   of  1917  required 
county  boards  of  taxation  to  equalize  assessments  as  between 
municipalities  in  the  county,    and  the  State  Board  of  Taxes  and 
Assessment  (later  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Appeals)  to  equalize 
assessments  as  between  counties;  equalization  made  for  fairer 
distribution  of  state  school  tax,    state  property  taxes,    and 
county  taxes. 

6.  Summarizing  local  finance:     increasing  expenditures  accompan- 
ied at  first  by  such  increasing  assessed  valuations  and  revenue 
received  from  state  that  tax  rates  decreased;  then  expenditures 
increased  faster;  tax  rates  and  debt  increased  in  spite  of 
increased  assessments  and  distributions  from  the  state;  state 
granted  to  local  taxing  districts  for  schools  most  of  the  rail- 
road tax  for  a  few  years  after  1906,    then  increasing  state  needs 
brought  state  use  of  most  of  the  railroad  tax;  local  finance 
based  mainly  on  local  property  tax;  finances  healthy,    but 
property  tax  inequitable  as  between  individuals,    municipalities, 
and  counties;  equalization  inadequate. 

H.    General  criticism  of  financial  system  in  the  state  (1929)--Profes- 
sor  Edwin  R.A.  Seligman  in  Trenton  Times,    Sept.    1930:    too  great 
reliance  on  property  tax;  failure  to  tap  new  sources  of  revenue; 
greater  part  of  state  taxes  on  property  developed  in  1920's;  that 
development  the  reverse  of  what  was  happening  in  other  states; 
local  revenues  depend  to  greater  extent  than  elsewhere  upon 
general  property  and  the  proportion  was  increasing;  finances  of 
New  Jersey  in  a  "most  unsatisfactory  condition";   "while  other 
states  have  been  going  forward,    New  Jersey  has  stood  still  or,    in 
point  of  fact,    has  actually  retrograded";    "as  regards  revenues, 
New  Jersey,    is,    in  truth,    at  least  a  generation  behind  the  times. 
The  revenues  are  inadequate,    the  methods  are  slip- shod,    the 
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system  is  outworn.  " 

Depression  Years  1930-1939: 

A.  Financial  strain  from  emergency  relief: 

1.  Depression  starting  in  1929  brought  need  for  outlays  for  unem- 
ployment relief  beginning  in  1931. 

2.  State  "diverted"  money  from  the  Highway  Fund,    Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Tax,    Motor  Vehicle  License  Tax;  borrowed  from 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund;  sold  Highway  Bonds. 

3.  Year  of  heaviest  relief  load  1935;  costs  for  relief  in  the  state 
were  to  be  shared  as  follows: 

Federal  government  $40,970,037          61.4% 

State  20,951,943         31.4 

Municipalities  4,803,365  7.2 

Revenue  from  state  2%  retail  sales  tax,    effective  July  1,    1935, 
lasting  for  six  months,    together  with  proceeds  from  sale  of 
bonds  and  receipts  from  motor  fuel  tax  provided  state's  share; 
municipalities  actually  furnished  $4,  192,  686. 

4.  Federal  government  (Works  Progress  Administration)  allotted 
to  State  Highway  Department  $7  million  in  1935. 

5.  Work  of  Highway  Department  reduced  to  maintenance  rather 
than  new  construction  so  highway  funds  could  be  used  for  relief. 

6.  Governor  Hoffman  appointed  a  State  Budget  Advisory  Committee 
to  report  "on  every  available  resource  with  which  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  state  relief  burden  for  the  coming  year.  .  .  . 
This  problem  has  reached  a  crisis.  " 

7.  State  received  "windfall"  of  $15,  620,  793  in  1936  from  inherit- 
ance tax  on  Dor  ranee  estate. 

B.  Financial  difficulties  for  municipalities: 

1.  Municipalities,    counties,    and  schools  spend  about  80%   of  all 
revenue  collected  for  state  and  local  purposes. 

2.  Increasing  expenditures,    decreased  tax  collections;   state 
school  tax  now  at  rate  of  2.  75  mills. 

3.  Increased  defaults  in  tax  payments;  with  same  property  tax 
rates  and  great  decline  in  income,    property  tax  requirements 
became  much  greater  percent  of  income;  total  income  in  1933 
in  New  Jersey  61%  of  1929. 

4.  Large  borrowings  to  provide  relief. 

5.  Debts  increased  anyway  because  of  loose  financial  methods: 
often  customary  for  municipalities  to  anticipate  collection  of 
property  taxes  by  advance  borrowing  of  full  amount  of  tax  levy; 
some  taxes  always  defaulted;  tax  deficiencies  increased  in 
depression,    and  year's  deficit  became  permanent  debt. 

6.  Debt  limits  prescribed  by  law  frequently  evaded;  debts  of 
municipalities  and  counties  limited  by  law  to  7%  and  4%, 
respectively,    of  assessed  valuations  for  three  preceding  years; 
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but  numerous  classes  of  exempted  debt  (school  district  bonds, 
sewer  bonds,    etc.  )  resulted  in  removal  of  real  debt  limit;  debt 
of  35%   of  real  property  in  inland  places  and  41%  in  seashore 
districts  readily  created. 

7.  Floating  debt  of  municipalities  reached  peak  of  $203,  350,  000 
at  end  of  1933;  municipal  gross  debt  $652  million  in  1926, 

$1,  057  million  at  end  of  1930,    $1,  129  million  in  1933. 

8.  New  Jersey  second  among  states  in  1935  in  combined  state  and 
local  debt  per  capita;   "As  to  our  local  governments  the  general 
financial  situation  is  little  short  of  tragic"  (Budget  Advisory 
Committee,    Report  to  Governor  Hoffman,    Jan.    7,    1936,    Part 
One,    p.    15).  ~ 

9-    Municipalities,    1935,    collecting  less  than  half  current  tax  levy, 
87  municipalities  and  2  counties  had  defaulted;  7  counties  and 
31  municipalities  had  resorted  to  payments  in  scrip  in  place  of 
cash;  10  municipalities  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Municipal 
Finance  Commission  admitting  their  inability  to  meet  their 
obligations  and  provide  ordinary  services  (ibid.  ,    p.    15). 

C.    "Cash  basis"  required  for  municipalities  (acts  of  1936  and  1938): 

1.  Reasons: 

a.  Excessive  borrowing  due  to  the  following: 

(1)  Municipalities  often  budgeted  as  expected  receipts  full 
amount  of  delinquent  taxes  as  well  as  full  amount  of 
current  tax  levy. 

(2)  Often  exaggerated  in  budgets  expected  receipts  from 
"miscellaneous  revenues"  (fines,    fees,    interest  on  taxes, 
receipts  from  Public  Utility  Gross  Receipts  tax). 

(3)  Failed  to  budget  all  necessary  expenditure  so  resorted 
to  excessive  deficiency  or  emergency  borrowing  to 
supplement  tax  receipts. 

(4)  Failed  to  include  amounts  borrowed  in  one  year,    for 
deficiency  or  emergency,    in  tax  levy  of  following  year. 

(5)  Municipalities  have  to  provide  county  and  school  taxes  in 
full;  any  failure  to  collect  taxes  falls  entirely  on  muni- 
cipalities. 

b.  Bad  financial  condition  of  municipalities  1936  somewhat 
improved  by  temporary  economies,    discontinuance  of 
capital  improvements  and  better  tax  collections,    but  79 
local  governments  still  in  default,    28  using  scrip,    12  under 
supervision  of  Municipal  Finance  Commissioner:     "The 
same  old  conditions  and  procedures  which  have  piled  up  our 
tremendous  municipal  debts,    destroyed  our  credit,    increas- 
ed our  tax  rates  to  the  point  of  confiscation  in  many  places 
and  made  municipal  government  in  New  Jersey  among  the 
most  costly  in  the  nation  still  remain"  (Governor  Hoffman, 
First  Annual  Message,    Jan.  ,    1936). 

2.  Provisions  of  local  budget  acts: 

a.    Limited  budgeted  amount  of  current  tax  receipts  to  same 
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percentage  of  current  tax  levy  as  percent  of  previous  year's 
levy  collected  in  cash  in  previous  year. 

b.  Limited  budgeted  amount  of  collections  to  be  expected  from 
delinquent  taxes  to  same  percentage  collected  in  previous 
year. 

c.  Limited  budgeted  amount  of  "miscellaneous  revenues"  to 
same  amount  for  each  type  received  in  previous  year. 

d     Limited  emergency  borrowing  and  borrowing  in  anticipation 
of  tax  receipts,    and  subjected  local  budgets  to  review  of 
state  auditor. 

e.    Required  funding  of  floating  debt  by  end  of  1943. 

f  .    Budget  act  of  1936  required  full  cash  basis  by  1944;  act  of 
1938  specified  cash  basis  by  1939  except  in  a  few  special 
cases,    giving  more  discretion  to  state  board  to  ease  transi- 
tion; 539  municipalities  by  1940  were  on  cash  basis,    10  on  a 
modified  cash  basis,    and  38  still  on  a  non-cash  basis. 

g.    Local  budgets  accomplish  cash  basis  operation  by  including 
an  item  "Reserve  for  Uncollected  Taxes"  among  appropria- 
tions or  as  deduction  from  expected  revenue;  this  repre- 
sents amount  necessary  as  a  tax  "overlay"  to  produce  the 
actual  cash  to  provide  for  budgeted   expenditures. 
3.    Results:     "We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  so  far  as  our  municipal 

finances  are  concerned  but  we  have  made  real  progress" 

(Governor  Moore,    Second  Annual  Message,    1940). 

D.    Attempt  to  provide  new  sources  of  state  revenue:    income  tax, 
sales  tax,    or  both? 

1.  "New  Jersey  has  not  kept  pace,    in  the  adjustment  of  her 
revenue  producing  system,    with  the  far-reaching  industrial 
and  economic  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  last 
two  decades.     She  has  taken  no  note  of  the  fact  that  real  pro- 
perty is  no  longer  the  major  part  of  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
or  of  the  further  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  state  is  contributing  little  or  nothing  by  way  of  taxes  for 
purposes  of  local   government  even  though  its  possessors  enjoy 
all  of  the  advantages  and  protection  of  that  government.  .  .  . 
The  alternative  to  this  situation  is  a  new  tax  or  new  taxes  in 
substitution  for  old  taxes  that  have  failed.  .  .  .    Among  the  sever- 
al forms  of  taxes  now  being  considered  throughout  the  country 
is  the  sales  tax"  (Report  on  a  Study  of  the  Financial  Problems 
of  Municipal  Governments,    1933,    pp.    20-21). 

2.  The  committee  quoted  above  estimated  possible  new  revenues 
as  follows: 

a.  Annual  saving  in  cost  of  local  government  through  elimina- 
tion of  waste,    practice  of  real  economy,    retrenchment,    and 
consolidation  of  functions  of  local  and  county  governments 

$35  million 

b.  A  2%    retail  sales  tax 35        " 

c.  An  intangible  property  tax 10        " 
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d.  A  business  franchise  tax $    5  million 

e.  A  personal  income  tax        15        " 

3.  State  income  tax  frequently  opposed;  Governor  Larson,    1930: 
"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public  revenues  could  be 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  an  income  tax.     I  am  opposed 
to  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax,    which  should  be  reserved  for 
war,    pestilence,    or  other  such  emergencies"  (First  Annual 
Message). 

4.  Sales  tax  advocated  by  committess  on  taxation  of  the  senate  and 
house  (Report  on  a  Study  of  the  Financial  and  Tax  Problems  of 
Municipal  Governments,    p.    24):     "The  Committee  proposes  to 
the  people  of  the  State  that  they  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
general  retail  sales  tax  on  all  sales  of  merchandise,    goods  and 
wares,    with  the  exception  of  the  sales  of  motor  fuel  already 
taxed,    on  the  sale  of  gas,    steam,    water,    electricity,    telephone, 
and  transportation  services  already  taxed  under  the  public 
utility  gross  receipts  law  or  other  State  laws,    and  sales  of  such 
other  things  or  services  wherein  the  State  is  without  authority 
to  impose  a  tax  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. " 

5.  Governor  Hoffman  had  advocated  both  sales  tax  and  income  tax; 
tax  on  gross  retail  sales  at  rate  of  2%  enacted,    effective  July  1, 
1935;  repealed  Oct.    25,    1935  on  account  of  opposition  from 
merchants  who  lost  sales  and  public  antagonism  to  increased 
prices;  election  coming;  total  receipts  from  sales  tax 
$6,936,  554. 

6.  Effects  of  a  sales  tax  (Twentieth  Century  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion,   quoted  in  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation,  "  New 
Jersey  Tax  Problems,    Mar.    1940,    pp.    18-19): 

a.  Advantages: 

"(l)  The  sales  tax  can  produce  for  the  states  a  large  amount 
of  revenue  on  short  notice.     It  therefore,    in  some  instances, 
may  make  for  greater  state  fiscal  independence  and  may 
check  the  steady  drift  toward  the  centralization  of  govern- 
ment powers  that  accompanies  federal  aid  to  the  states. 
"(2)  The  sales  tax  is  neither  extremely  sensitive  nor 
extremely  insensitive  to  changes  in  business  conditions. 
The  volume  of  retail  sales  in  the  United  States  dropped  49 
per  cent  from  1929  to  1933.  .  .  . 

"(3)  The  sales  tax  produces  a  moderate  degree  of  tax  con- 
sciousness.    Often  the  retailer  is  required  to  state  the  tax 
to  his  customers  as  an  item  separate  from  the  sales  price. 
ii 

b.  Disadvantages:     "To  be  acceptable  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tax  system,    however,    the  sales  tax  ought  to  have 
certain  other  virtues  that  it  conspicuously  lacks.     Its 
defects  are: 

"(1)  It  does  not  take  account  of  the  taxpayers'  abilities  to 
pay--except  in  the  rough  fashion  that  the  more  a  person 
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spends  the  more  he  pays.  .  .  . 

"(2)  The  sales  tax  has  no  overwhelming  advantage  in  ease  of 

administration.     On  the  contrary,    its  cost  of  administration 

is  fairly  high--often  between  2  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  of 

revenue .... 

"(3)  Much  of  the  sales  tax  must  often  be  borne  by  merchants 

who  cannot  shift  it  to  consumers.      For  the  small  merchant, 

under  heavy  financial  pressure,    this  may  be  an  unfair  and 

unbearable  burden. " 

The  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Educa- 
tion,   quoting  the  above,    adds  the  statement:     "If 
food  is  included,    a  two  per  cent  sales  tax  will  take 
$12  from  a  man  with  $1,  000  a  year,    but  will  take 
only  $7  per   $1,  000  from  a  man  with  $10,  000  a  year, 
and  25  cents  a  thousand  from  a  man  with  $1,  000,  000 
a  year"  (ibid.  ,    p.    19). 

Railroads  contest  legality  of  taxes  and  withhold  payments: 

1.  Railroad  taxes  had  been  increasing;  first  significant  increase 
1906;  by  1914  total  taxes  4  times  1904;  assessments  of  local  real 
estate  of  railroad  property  1914-1932  increased  100%  and  local 
tax  rates  advanced;  for  other  types  of  railroad  property 
assessments  increased  in  same  years  by  23.  6%  while  total 
state  tax  on  this  property  increased  by  137.  5%  (Lutz,    Taxation 
of  Railroads,    p.    45). 

2.  Decline  in  income  for  the  railroads  as  depression  deepened 
brought  resistance  to  taxes. 

3.  Railroads  claimed  the  tax  on  their  property  illegal,    other  than 
local  real  estate  at  average  rate  of  taxation,    and  that  their 
assessments  on  local  real  estate  were  inequitable  and  arbitrary; 
contended  that  only  fair  method  of  valuation  was  capitalization 
of  earnings;  earnings  had  been  high  in  19th  century;  railroads 
accepted  physical  valuation  then;  low  earnings  in  1930' s. 

4.  Railroads  withheld  part  of  taxes,    starting  in  1932;  total  taxes 
(1932-1938)  imposed  on  railroads   $126,  228,  000,    paid 
$91,  678,  000,    withheld  $34,  550,  000;  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  largest  taxpayer,    paid  in  full  (ibid.  ,    p.    47). 

5.  Effects:     railroad  taxes  were  apportioned  as  follows    (ibid., 
p.    50): 

a.  Amount  equal  to  l/2%  on  property  other  than  local  real 
estate  paid  to  state  for  general  purposes. 

b.  Certain  amounts  taken  for  state  educational  institutions  and 
purposes. 

c.  Remainder  apportioned  among  counties  in  proportion  to 
taxable  valuations,    and  within  each  county  to  several  school 
districts  on  basis  of  average  daily  attendance. 

6.  Counties  hardest  hit  from  withholding  were  those  with  valuable 
terminal  properties  (Hudson  had  $154,  840,  684  out  of  a  total 
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$182,  290,  124  of  local  real  estate);  problem  primarily  one 
involving  five  municipalities  (ibid.  ,    p.    6l): 

Total  Unpaid      Percent  Unpaid  Class  II  Tax 
Municipality  Class  II  Tax  of  Total  1938  Tax  Levy 

Weehauken  $1,238,456  91.6% 

West  New  York  996,733  45.1 

Secaucus  91,  122  30.  2 

Jersey  City  9,780,507  35.0 

Hoboken  1,294,930  28.6 

7.    Municipalities  borrowed  in  anticipation  of  later  receipt  of  rail- 
road taxes;  but  extensive  serious  damage  was  not  done  (ibid.  , 
p.    67);  at  least  four  of  the  five  municipalities  most  heavily 
involved  not  prevented  from  going  on  cash  basis  (ibid.  ,    p.    68). 

F     Equalization  still  a  problem: 

1.  State  equalization  had  become  a  dead  letter  by  1931  (Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  County  Taxation,    Report  No.    6,    p.    104). 

2.  State  tax  commissioner  1937:     "I  deem  it  my  duty  to  point  out 
to  members  of  the  Legislature  the  need  for  a  more  rigid 
equalization  of  assessed  values  throughout  the   State.      Equaliza- 
tion powers  have  been  granted  to  the  State  Tax  Commissioner. 

.  .  .    Unfortunately  any  effective  application  of  the  act  has  been 
restricted  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  an  appropriation.     In  fact 
for  the  previous  five  years,    beside  the  current  year,    the 
equalization  features  have  been  practically  eliminated  because 
no  appropriations  have  been  provided  for  that  purpose"  (6th 
Annual  Report,    State  Tax  Department,    Year  Ending  June  30, 
1937,    pp.    3-4). 

G.    Change  in  apportionment  of  gross  receipts  tax  on  public  utilities 
(1938): 

1.  Gross  receipts  tax  of  5%  (in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  by  state, 
municipality,    and  county,    except  the  franchise  tax)  had  been 
distributed  to  municipalities  on  basis  of  local  valuations  of 
public  utility  property. 

2.  Newark  jumped  valuations  on  Public  Service  from  $29  million 
in  1934  to   $60  million  in  1935;  meant  no  increase  in  tax  to 
Public  Service,    but  an  increase  in  Newark's  share  of  the  gross 
receipts  tax. 

3.  State  Tax  Commissioner  had  tried  to  substitute  a  different 
basis  for  apportionment,  one  based  on  "unit  capacity,  "  but 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  held  illegal  in  1937. 

4.  Law  (1938)  provided  state  tax  commissioner  should  determine 
valuations  for  purposes  of  apportionment  of  tax;   "valuation" 
for  this  purpose  defined  as  a  value  for  the  purpose  of  "provid- 
ing a  unit  of  measure  for  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  tax.  " 

H.    Increasing  receipts  from  motor  fuel  and  beverage  taxes;  decline 
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in  receipts  from  business  corporations: 

1.  Motor  fuel  (tax  increased  from  Z£  to  3c7  per  gal.    Dec.    1,    1930): 

1930  $11,380,231 

1931  17, 177, 754 
1935  18,710,397 

2.  Beverage  (repeal  of  national  prohibition  law,    1933): 

1933  $         448, 779 

1934  2,756,874 

1935  5,683,886 

1936  7,073,034 

3.  Business  and  insurance  corporations: 

1932  $    5, 986, 510 
1934  5, 494, 110 

1937  5,584,449 

I.    Practice  of  pre-dedication  of  revenues: 

1.  Highway  fund  the  most  conspicuous  example;  proceeds  of  motor 
fuel  tax  (3c7  per  gal.  )  dedicated  by  law  as  follows:  (l)  $2 
million  for  elimination  of  grade  crossings;  (2)  expense  of  state 
tax  department  in  connection  with  this  act;  (3)   $90,  000  to 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  improvement  of 
inland  waterways;  (4)   $5  million  to  counties  for  control  of 
traffic  and  repair  and  maintenance  of  streets;  (5)  remainder  to 
Highway  Department  for  roads  and  bridges;  about  half  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  motor  vehicle  license  fees  redistributed  to 
counties,    balance  to  Highway  Department. 

2.  Receipts  from  inheritance  tax  in  excess  of  $12  million  in  any 
year  dedicated  to  old  age  pensions  under  Old  Age  Pension  Act 
1931. 

3.  "This  method  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  any 
state  purpose  or  service  is,    as  has  been  said  elsewhere,    an 
'unsatisfactory  substitute  for  thinking.  ■     It  promotes  unneces- 
sary expenditure,    relieves  the  executive  of  all  responsibility 
for  determining  the  proper  expenditure  for  such  purpose  or 
service,    and  lessens  the  incentive  to  secure  economy  and  effi- 
ciency,   since  the  expenditure  is  governed  mainly  by  the  amount 
taken  in"  (Commission  to  Investigate  County  Taxation,    Report 
No.    6,    pp.    53-54). 

J.    State  still  weak  in  its  financial  base;  Gov.    Moore:     "We  are  weak 
in  an  assured  fiscal  base  to  meet  the  service  which  the  citizens 
have  demanded  of  the  State  and  which  they  have  expressed  in 
existing  law.     We  must  avoid  continuing  deficits  in  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  State"  (Second  Annual  Message,    1940). 


War  Surplus,    and  Postwar  Difficulties  (1939-1949): 
A.    State  in  good  financial  condition  (1946): 
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1.  State  in  1944  in  excellent  financial  condition;  no  new  taxes  needed 
of  recommended  in  previous  three  years;   state  debt  reduced 
from  $140,  791,  000  in  1940  to  $87,  720,  000  in  1944,    an  amount  of 
$53,  171,  000  (Gov.    Edison,    Third  Annual  Message,    1944). 

2.  Need,    however,    for  single  budget  in  place  of  one  for  Highway- 
Fund  and  another  for  rest  of  state  departments;  Highway  Fund 
budget  totaled  $46  million;  total  of  rest  of  state  departments 
$35  million;  they  should  be  consolidated,    according  to  Governor 
Edge  (First  Annual  Message,    1945). 

3.  Postwar  reserve  fund  of  $50  million  created;  Department  of  Tax- 
ation and  Finance:     "This  achievement  is  especially  noteworthy 
in  view  of  the  tax  structure  of  the  State.      The  widespread  partic- 
ipation of  its  citizens  in  the  war  effort  resulted  in  increased 
individual  incomes  and  augmented  corporation  profits.      But, 
having  no  income  taxes,    no  general  sales  taxes  and  only  limited 
franchise  taxes,    New  Jersey  did  not,    during  the  war  years, 
benefit  as  directly  from  taxes  as  did  her  sister  states  that 
imposed  such  taxes;  yet  by  careful  planning  and  prudent  spend- 
ing,   New  Jersey  not  only  provided  and  financed  all  essential 
governmental  activities,    but  amassed  $50  million  for  postwar 
projects"  (Fiscal  Report,    Year  Ended  June  30,    1945,    p.    ii). 

4.  In  war  years,    municipalities  halted  upward  trend  in  expenditures: 
in  a  1-year  period  (1943)  reduced  gross  debt  by  $36  million,    net 
debt  by  $25  million,    and  per  capita  net  debt  from  $104.  47  to 
$98.  42  (Review  by  N.  J.    Taxpayers  Association,    Dec.    1943). 

The  percentage  of  unpaid  current  tax  levies  for  1933  was  40.  4%; 
for  1932,    18.  82%;  for  1947,    5.  72%  (figures  as  of  Dec.    31;  from 
Report  of  Division  of  Local  Government,    1947,    p.    571). 

B.    The  railroad  tax  (see  also  chapter  XIV): 

1.    Acts  of  1873,    1884,    1905,    and  1906  established  basis  of  taxation 
which  existed  in  the  1930' s: 

a     Four  classes  of  railroad  property:  Class  I--road  bed,    up  to 
100  ft.    wide;  Class  II--real  estate  used  for  railroad  purposes, 
other  than  road  bed;  Class  III--tangible  personal  property; 
Class  IV--any  other  property,    including  franchise. 

b.  Rate:     all  property  used  for  operations  (except  Class  II) 
taxed  at  average  rate  of  property  taxation  in  the  state;  Class 
II  taxed  at  rate  of  locality  where  situated. 

c.  Assessment  by  the  state  board;  valuation  of  franchise: 
deduct  from  year's  income  5-1/2%  return  on  valuation  (8% 
for  secondary  roads)  and  capitalize  remainder. 

d.  Distribution  of  proceeds:  from  Class  II,  all  to  the  locality; 
from  Classes  I,  III,  and  IV,  remainder  after  "diversions" 
by  the  state  to  normal  schools  and  state  teachers  colleges, 
scholarships,  New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf,  Training  School 
for  Colored  Youth  at  Bordentown,  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents and  other  administrators  apportioned  to  counties 
in  proportion  to  real  and   personal  ratables  and  within  each 
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county  to  school  districts  on  basis  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance (Commission  to  Investigate  County  Taxation,    Report  No. 
b_,    pp.    39-44;  Lutz,    Taxation  of  Railroads,    p.    50). 

2.  After  railroads  withheld  part  payment  of  taxes  in  the  1930' s  a 
compromise  was  provided  by  legislation. 

3.  By  1939  railroads  owed  $34  million  exclusive  of  penalty  taxes  of 
$22  million  at  lawful  rate  of  12%. 

4.  Railroad  taxes  in  New  Jersey  for  1932-1938  averaged  about  the 
same  as  for  1926-1929,    while  net  operating  income  shrank  55%; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  estimates  for  1938  put  New 
Jersey  taxes  per  mile  of  road  at  $10,  545,    the  highest  in  the 
country;  next  highest  was  New  York  with  $4,  351;  average  for 
United  States   $1,  546;  at  end  of  1930' s  two  major  railroad  sys- 
tems in  New  Jersey  in  bankruptcy,    two  others  on  verge  of  it. 

5.  Compromise  legislation  permitted  railroads  to  pay  defaulted 
taxes  in  installments  with  interest  at  3%;  Hague  claimed  this  a 
gift  of  $122  million  to  railroads,    also  that  the  law  did  not  cancel 
the    $22  million  of  penalty  taxes;  amendment  in  1942  cancelled 
penalty  taxes  (Business  Week,    May  30,    1942,    pp.    67-68). 

6.  Compromise  held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  (New  York 
Times,    July  26,    1943,    p.    31,    and  June  12,    1945,    p.    26). 

7.  New  law  for  taxation  of  railroads  1941: 

a.  Rate:     3%  on  true  value  of  all  property  used  for  railroad  pur- 
poses,   all  other  property  to  be  taxed  at  local  rates;  fran- 
chise tax  of  3%  on  excess  of  franchise  base  over  the  taxable 
valuation  of  the  previous  year  of  all  property  used  for  rail- 
road purposes;  to  find  franchise  base:     deduct  $200,  000  from 
next  preceding  year's  net  operating  income  and  allocate 
remainder  to  New  Jersey  on  basis  of  track  mileage;  capital- 
ize amount  so  allocated  at  3%  (8%  for  electrically  operated 
roads);  minimum  taxable  at  3%:     $4,  000  or  30%  of  net 
income  allocated  to  New  Jersey,    whichever  was  greater,    but 
not  more  than  120%  of  the  total  property  tax  (Cumulative 
Supplement,    N.J.    Laws,    1941-1942,    54:29A-15^ 

b.  Distribution:     tax  on  Class  II  property  and  one-half  franchise 
tax  to  go  to  local  taxing  districts  in  proportion  to  relative 
valuations  of  Class  II  property;  remainder  to  the  state. 

8.  Under  law  of  1941,    the  railroad  property  and  franchise  taxes 
brought  $15,  179,  000  ($3,  117,  000  less  than  receipts  from  rail- 
roads under  the  property  tax  of  1940);  however,    because  of  war- 
time prosperity  and  the  franchise  feature  of  the  new  law,    rail- 
roads soon  paid  even  higher  taxes  than  before;  but  franchise  tax 
fell  from  $11  million  in  1943  to  $1,  800,  000  in  1947. 

Railroad  Taxes  Levied  in  New  Jersey  in  1945 
Property  tax         $13,  012,  000  For  state  use         $11,169,000 

Franchise  tax  7,441,000         For  local  use  9,284,000 

9-  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  decided  (1945)  that  $16  million  of 
interest  on  defaulted  taxes  had  to  be  distributed  on  same  basis 
as  principal  (relative  values  and  location  of  Class  II  property). 
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10.  Taxing  Class  II  property  at  3%  instead  of  at  local  rates 
materially  affected  local  revenue  in  some  cases;  tax  rate  in 
Jersey  City  (1945)  where  extensive  terminal  facilities  are 
located,    was   $6.  08  per   $100  of  valuation;  Newark  received 
$376,  653  in  1947  under  the  3%  tax  provision  for  Class  II 
property  (would  have  received  $647, 742  if  taxed  at  local  tax 
rate)  (Gov.    Driscoll,    Newark  Evening  News,    Aug.    28,    1947). 

11.  Under  new  constitution  (1948),    Class  II  property  again  taxable 
at  local  rates;  considerable  increase  in  revenue  for  Jersey 
City. 

12.  New  railroad  tax  law  of  1948  (Ch.    40,    P.  L.    1948): 

a.  Property  not  used  for  railroad  purposes  taxed  at  local  rate. 

b.  All  other  property  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Class 
I--main-stem;  Class  II--other  real  estate,  including  tracks; 
Class  III--tangible  personal  property. 

c.  Class  II  property  taxed  at  local  rate  for  use  of  local  taxing 
district. 

d.  For  Class  I  and  III:     (rate  per  $100  valuation):   $2.  05  for 
1948;   $1.  90  for  1949;   $1.  70  for  1950;   $1.  45  for  1951;  and 
$1.  20  for  1952  and  each  year  thereafter. 

e.  Franchise  tax:     10%. on  net  operating  income  allocated  to  the 
state  on  basis  of  proportionate  number  of  miles  of  track; 
minimum  franchise  tax  for  large  roads   $4,  000,    for  small 
roads,    $100. 

f  .    All  receipts  from  taxation  of  property  used  for  railroad 

purposes  (except  Class  II)  and  receipts  from  franchise  tax  to 
be  for  state  use. 

13.  Railroad  taxes  levied  in  1948: 

Property  tax       $15,067,865  For  state  use     $    3,980,232 

Franchise  tax  1,040,964  For  local  use        12,128,597 


$16, 108, 829  $16, 108, 829 

Taxing  clause  in  1948  Constitution: 

1.    Previous  to  new  Constitution,    under  amendments  of  1875: 

"Property  shall  be  assessed  for  taxes  under  general  laws  and 
by  uniform  rules,   according  to  its  true  value"  (Art.    IV,    Sec. 
VII,    12). 

2     1948  Constitution:     "Property  shall  be  assessed  for  taxation 
under  general  laws  and  by  uniform  rules.     All  real  property 
assessed  and  taxed  locally  or  by  the  state  for  allotment  and 
payment  to  taxing  districts  shall  be  assessed  according  to  the 
same  standard  of  value;  and  such  real  property  shall  be  taxed 
at  the  general  tax  rate  of  the  taxing  district  in  which  the  pro- 
perty is  situated,    for  the  use  of  such  taxing  district"  (Art.    VIII, 
Sec.    I,    1). 

3.    Effect  of  change:    to  make  impossible  a  uniform  tax  rate  on  all 
railroad  Class  II  property  but,    instead,    subject  it  again  to 
local  tax  rates. 
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D.    "Tax  Lightening,  "  and  Act  of  1945  for  tax  on  net  worth  of  business 
corporations  in  lieu  of  other  taxation  of  intangibles: 

1.  Since  1851  intangibles  (debts,    stocks,    bonds,    mortgages,    bank 
deposits,    "good  -will"  of  a  going  business  concern)  supposed  to 
be  assessed  for  property  tax,    except  those  specifically 
exempted. 

2.  Intangibles  difficult  to  discover,    impossible  to  tax  at  property 
tax  rates  often  higher  than  the   yield  on  the  intangible  property 
(New  Jersey  Commission  Report  on  Taxation  of  Intangibles, 
pp.    5-9). 

3.  Property  tax  rate  of  4%  (the  average  in  New  Jersey  in  1935) 
applied  to  share  of  stock  valued  at  par  and  paying  a  4% 
dividend  would  be  equal  to  a  100%  income  tax. 

4.  Intangibles  mostly  disappeared  from  tax  assessments  and 
yielded  little  tax  revenue. 

5.  On  occasion  a  municipality,    needing  more  revenue,    would 
suddenly  place  a  big  assessment  on  intangible  "good  will"  asset 
of  a  corporation;  this   "tax  lightening"  was  inequitable  as  be- 
tween those  so  taxed  and  those  escaping;  arbitrary;  uncertain. 

6.  Result:     some  large  corporations  moved  chief  place  of  business 
from  large  city,    such  as  Jersey  City  or  Newark,    to  small 
place  where  tax  rate  was  low  and  danger  of  tax  lightening 
small,    e.g.,    Borough  of  Flemington;  170  corporations  estab- 
lished corporate  situs  in  Flemington;  further  result:    increased 
valuations  from  addition  of  such  corporate  assets  to  tax  list  of 
small  town  reduced  necessary  tax  rate,    and  local  property 
owners  had  low  taxes  compared  with  other  places;  Flemington 
tax  rate  per   $100  of  valuation:     $3.  91  for  1937;   $.  74  for  1941; 

$.  28  for  1943;  and  $.  43  for  1944  (Commission  on  Taxation  of 
Intangible  Personal  Property,    pp.    xviii  and  82). 

7.  Compromises  were  reached;  president,    Hudson  County  Board 
of  Taxation  testified:     "In  .  .  .  Jersey  City  ...  in  1938  or  the 
early  part  of  1939  there  was  a  written  agreement  made  to 
assess  intangibles  at  three  mills.      Naturally  the  law  never  pro- 
vided for  that.      That  was  an  arbitrary  and  willful  violation  of 
the  law;  yet  it  was  done  for  the  assigned  reason  that  the  prac- 
ticabilities of  the  situation  required  it.      Corporations  were 
going  to  leave  the  city,    and  it  would  be  better  to  get  three  mills 
from  the  corporation  than  nothing  at  all  (ibid.  ,    p.    10). 

8.  Study  of  the  problem  and  proposals  for  reform  (ibid.  ,    p.    xix): 
Gov.    Edison  (1942)  proposed  special  classification  of  intangibles 
and  tax  rate  of  $3.  50  per   $1,  000,    claiming  this  would  bring  tax 
revenue  from  intangibles  and  make  possible  elimination  of  state 
school  tax  and  also  the  threat  of  tax  lightening  from  New  Jersey 
business. 

9-    Edison's  tax  reform  proposals  adversely  reported  by  his  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  of  Intangibles  (1942)  and  attacked  by  New 
Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New  York  Times,    N.  J.    ed.  , 
Nov.    29,    1942,   p.    3NJ). 
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10.  Tax  on  net  worth  of  business  corporations  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes  on  intangible  property  (1945)  effective  Jan.    1,    1946;  net 
worth:     as  disclosed  by  the  books  of  the  corporation  showing 
capital  stock,    surplus,    surplus  reserves,    and  amount  of 
indebtedness  owing  to  holders  of  10%  or  more  of  the  shares  of 
stock;  rate:  8/l0  mill  on  first  $100  million  of  new  worth 
allocated  to  New  Jersey,    4/l0  on  second,    3/l0  on  third,    2/l0 
on  all  over  that;  minimum  tax:     $25  on  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tions,   $50  on  others;  distribution  of  proceeds:     $4  million  to 
public  schools,    balance  to  the  state    (Ch.    163,    P.  L.    1945). 

11.  This  type  of  tax  on  corporate  net  worth  or  "excess"  had  been 
tried  elsewhere;  by  1912  adopted  by  16  states;  good  many- 
administrative  difficulties;  by  1944,    only  8  states  retained  it, 
and  one,    Indiana,    did  not  enforce  it;  tax  well  developed  in 
Massachusetts  where  it  yields  large  revenue  (Groves,    Finan- 
cing  Government,    rev.    ed.  ,    p.    259). 

12.  "Massachusetts  Formula"  for  allocating  net  worth  to  New 
Jersey  followed  in  New  Jersey  act;  based  on  proportion  of  pay- 
rolls,   tangible  property,    volume  of  business  in  New  Jersey 
compared  with  total. 

13.  Financial  effect:     estimated  by  New  Jersey  Commission  on 
Taxation  of  Intangible  Personal  Property  that  such  a  tax  would 
yield  $6-l/2  million,    or   $4.  9  million  in  excess  of  existing 
corporation  franchise  tax  which  was  to  be   replaced  by  the  tax 
on  net  worth  (Report,    1945);  miscellaneous  corporation  taxes 
(1948)  yielded  $7,  055,  189,    and  made  possible  ending  of  state 
school  tax  of  2.  9  mills  in  1947,    eliminating  the  levy  of  a 
direct  property  tax  by  the  state. 

Increasing  needs  and  demands  for  more  revenue: 

1.  For  schools,    municipalities,    state  institutions,    higher  educa- 
tion,   veterans'  bonus. 

2.  Estimate  (Nov.    1947)  the  state  would  need  $30  million  more 
revenue  just  to  maintain  existing  expenditure;  new  institutional 
and  educational  buildings  needed  would  cost  $75  million; 
cigarette  tax  and  increase  on  gasoline  and  beverage  taxes  pro- 
posed; Tax  Policy  Commission  proposed  gross  receipts  tax  of 
$1  per   $1,  000  to  take  place  of  personal  property  tax  at  local 
rates  on  inventories  (Newark  Evening  News,    Nov.    6,    1947); 
state  lottery  proposed  as  means  of  raising  revenue  for  soldier's 
bonus,    but  severely  criticized  by  Tax  Policy  Commission 
(Fourth  Report  of  Commission  on  State  Tax  Policy,    pp.    12-17). 

3.  Gov.    Driscoll  asked  Commission  on  State  Tax  Policy  to  study 
possible  reapportionment  of  railroad  tax  and  substitution  of  a 
tax  in  lieu  of  existing  tax  on  tangible  personal  property:     "The 
latter  is  expensive  to  collect,    peculiarly  subject  to  tax  lighten- 
ing,   frequently  inequitably  applied,    and  is  in  almost  every 
instance   'rigged'  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  antiquated 
constitutional  provision"  (Budget  Message,    Jan.  ,    1947);  also 
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advocated  increasing  state's  share  of  race  track  "take"  (of 
12—  l/Zj^  on  each  dollar  bet);   split  between  state  and  race  track 
was  in  ratio  of  6  to  4  in  favor  of  the  track;  state  in  1946 
received  $6  million  from  this,    race  tracks   $9  million;  in  1948, 
Gov.    Driscoll  advocated  3^.  tax  per  pack  on  cigarettes,    gross 
receipts  tax  of  $1.  50  per   $1,  000,    increase  of  beer  tax,    and 
again  an  increase  in  state's  share  of  race  track  "take.  " 

F.  State  exhausted  postwar  reserve  and  borrowed  from  highway  funds, 
helped  out  by  interitance  tax  windfall: 

1.  By  June  30,    1947  postwar  reserve  of  $50  million  reduced  to 
$16  million,    and  eliminated  the  next  year. 

2.  Borrowed  from  highway  funds  which  must  be  spent  for  roads  or 
possible  Federal  aid  is  forfeited;  date  of  repayment  not  fixed. 

3.  Windfall  of  about  $5  million  (1946-1947)  from  Johnson  estate 
(founder  of  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  )  under  inheritance  tax; 
estate  estimated  at  about  $33  million  to  be  reduced  to   $9 
million  under  Federal  and  state   estates  and  inheritance  taxes. 

G.  New  and  increased  taxes,    but  no  general  sales  or  income  tax: 

1.  Tax  on  race  track  betting  for  general  use  of  the  state  intro- 
duced 1940;  under  amendment  (1948)  state  became  entitled  to 
all  the   "breakage"  (odd  cents  over  any  multiple  of  10^  calculat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  $1  otherwise  payable  to  a  patron)  and  a  tax 
of  from  6%  to  10%   on  all  contributions  to  the    pari-mutuel  pool 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  pool  (Ch.    33,    P.  L.    1948). 

2.  Increased  beverage  taxes. 

3.  Cigarette  tax  of  1-1/2^  for  each  10  cigarettes  and  fraction 
thereof  together  with  license  fees,    effective  July  1,    1948 
(Ch.    65,    P.  L.    1948);  estimated  to  yield  $17-l/2  million  in 
1948-1949. 

4.  Gov.    Driscoll  firm  against  general  sales  or  income  tax; 
advocated  having  Federal  government  free  sources  of  tax 
revenue  to  the  states;  but  estimate  by  Tax  Policy  Commission 
(1948)  "that  under  the  present  methods  of  financing  (wi+hout 
diversion  from  the  highway  fund),    the  state  cannot  meet  even 
its  present  rate  of  expenditure  from  its  general  fund,    for  the 
fiscal  year  1949-1950,    within  $16.  4  millions"  (Tax  Policy 
Commission,    Fourth  Report,    p.    29). 

H.    Municipalities  seek  increased  revenue: 

1.  Of  the   $550  million  spent  in  1947  on  state  and  local  government 
in  New  Jersey,    close  to  $450  million  was  budgeted  by  munici- 
palities,   school  districts,    and  counties  (Gov.    Driscoll,    First 
Annual  Message,    1948,    p.    691). 

2.  State  aid  budgeted  for  1948  for  counties  and  municipalities  for 
highways  and  schools:     for  highways,    $17  million;  for  public 
schools,    for  equalization  under  the  Pascoe  Formula,    $13 
million--a  total  of  $30  million  which  was  an  increase  over 
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previous  year  of  $17  million  (Gov.    Driscoll,    Budget  Message, 
1947,    p.    xvii). 
3.    Cities  all  over  the  country  sought  added  sources  of  revenue-- 
taxes  on  sales,    income,    and  admissions;  fees  for  sewage  dis- 
posal,   licenses;  great  resort  to  state  assistance  (Business 
Week,    Nov.    2,    1946,    p.    66;  U.S.    News,    Dec.    6,    1946,    p.    57; 
Dec.    24,    1948,   p.    58). 

I.    Assessment  and  equalization  under  the  property  tax: 

"There  is  a  state  tax  board  having  general  supervision  over 
the  assessments  of  property  in  counties,    but  it  does  not  do  the 
assessing.      It  exercises  a  remote  influence  through  the  county  tax 
board.      The  county  tax  board  (and  we  have  21  of  them)  is  limited 
to  the  political  friends  of  members  of  the  political  parties. 

"The  county  tax  board  has  general  supervision  over  the  assess- 
ment of  property  and  each  year,    it  rounds  up  the  squads  of  farm- 
ers,   fishermen,    etc.  ,    who  have  been  appointed  tax  assessors 
because  of  their  approved  political  allegiance  and  receives  from 
these  lads  who,    with  no  experience,    no  knowledge  of  a  complex 
and  intricate  business,    their  appraisals  of  New  Jersey  property 
and  establish  the  taxable  basis  of  the  state. 

"These  innocents  recruited  from  the  cornfields,    grocery 
stores,    fish  lines,    etc.  ,    are  told  that  'the  assessments  of  real 
estate  must  be  made  at  full  value  in  fee  simple,    not  looking  at  a 
forced  sale.  '     They  are  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  such 
subtleties  as   'proximity  and  effect  of  an  improved  road,    and  all 
other  elements  throwing  any   light  upon  a  proper  basis  of  assess- 
ment. '     And  then,    mercifully  these  bewildered  novices  are 
advised  to  estimate  values   'according  to  their  judgment.  ' 

"All  told  it  requires  43  assessors  to  reassess  Middlesex 
county.      The  net  result  is  43  varieties  of  amateurish  opinions  on 
what  is  taxable  value. 

"What  else,    pray  tell,    is  it  reasonable  to  expect?     What 
happens?     In  numerous  graduations  we  find  that  assessors  are 
possessed  of  high-mindedness  and  low-mindedness.      In  conse- 
quence we  find  assessments  in  some  areas  to  be  150  per  cent  of  a 
fair  value  and,    in  other  areas,    25  per  cent.      Between  these 
extremes  are  all  sorts  of  percentages  "    (letter  from  Anthony  F. 
Daley,    Assessor  in  New  Brunswick,    to  New  Brunswick  Home  News, 
Oct.    15,    1946). 

J.    Provision  for   $105  million  bond  issue  to    raise  cash  for  veterans' 
bonus;  to  be   serviced  by  tax  of  $2  per   $1,  000  of  gross  receipts  of 
business;  passed  1949  legislature  for  submission  to  a  referendum 
vote  and  defeated  at  1949  general  election. 

K.    The  state  tax  system  and  finances  (1949): 

1.    The  major  state  tax  and  license   revenues  for  1950  were 

estimated  by  Governor  Driscoll  as  follows  (Governor's  Budget 
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Message,    Jan.    31,    1949,    p.    xx): 

Transfer  inheritance  taxes 
Railroad  taxes  for  state  use 
Railroad  taxes  for  local  purposes 
Miscellaneous  corporation  taxes 

(domestic  and  foreign) 
Domestic  life  insurance  corporations 
Foreign  insurance  corporations 
Financial  business  tax 
Beverage  taxes 
Motor  fuel  taxes 
Motor  vehicle  fees,    etc. 
School  aid  tax  on  cigarettes 
Pari-mutuel  racing  revenues 

2.    State  expenditures  classified  by  function  (1939-1948)  including 
all  funds  except  Unemployment  Compensation  Trust  Fund 
(State  Chamber  of  Commerce,    Financing  New  Jersey  Govern- 
ment,   Part  I,    p.    15): 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Percent 
increase 
1938-39      1944-45      1947-48   1939-48 


(thous 

ands) 

$    9, 

000 

4, 

500 

11, 

500 

7, 

000 

710 

5, 

000 

225 

14, 

250 

29, 

000 

32, 

518 

15, 

250 

11, 

000 

Wages  and  salaries 

$ 

25, 

423 

$    30, 

317 

$    43, 

489 

71 

1 

Materials  and  supplies 

13, 

536 

14, 

739 

19, 

222 

42 

0 

Additions  and  improve- 

ments 

16, 

147 

3, 

357 

41, 

209 

155 

2 

Extraordinary  expendi- 

tures 

148 

635 

2, 

299    1 

453. 

4 

Interest  on  state  debt 

6, 

721 

2, 

603 

2, 

708 

-59. 

7 

State  aid  and  subven- 

tions 

63, 

620 

65, 

369 

93, 

630 

47. 

2 

Total 

$ 

125, 

595 

$117, 

020 

$202, 

557 

61. 

3 

Distribution  of  state  expenditures  by  function  (1939-1948)  in- 
cluding all  funds  except  Unemployment  Compensation  Trust 
Fund  (Ibid.  ,    p.    15): 

Wages  and  salaries 
Materials  and  supplies 
Additions  and  improvements 
Extraordinary  expenditures 
Interest  on  state  debt 
State  aid  and  subventions 

Total  100.0%        100.0%       100.0% 


1938-39 

1944-45 

1947-48 

20.  2% 

25.9% 

21.5% 

10.  8 

12.  6 

9.5 

12.9 

2.9 

20.4 

0.  1 

0.  5 

1.  1 

5.4 

2.  2 

1.  3 

50.  6 

55.  9 

46.  2 
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4.    Local  property  taxes  for  calendar  year  (Annual  Report, 

Division  of  Taxation,    Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,    1948,    p.    60); 

(thousands) 


1947  1948 

Levied  by  county  boards  of  taxation 
Bank  stock  taxes  (divided  equally 

between  county  and  municipality)      $       1,  519     $       1,  638 

Levied  by  local  assessors 

County  taxes  (exclusive  of  counties' 

quota  of  bank  stock  taxes)  57,  120  62,  908 

District  court  taxes  248  248 

County  library  tax  198  227 

Taxes  for  local  purposes  (exclusive 

of  municipalities'  quota  of  bank 

stock  taxes): 

District  school  taxes  112,989        128,336 

Other  local  taxes  127,  149        142, 569 

Total  taxes  raised  at  local  rates  $297,  705     $334,  288 

Poll  taxes  51  50 

Levied  by  Director,    Division  of  Taxation 
For  local  use: 

Class  II  railroad  property  tax  5,  655  12,  129 

One-half  franchise  railroad  tax  900  0 


Total  railroad  taxes  for  local  use        $  6,  555       $12,  129 

5.  Financial  importance  of  municipal  government  in  New  Jersey: 
"About  40  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  for  State  and  local 
government  in  New  Jersey,    including  public  schools,    is  spent 
by  the  565  municipal  governments  of  the  State.     In  addition, 
the  municipalities  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the 
bulk  of  the  money  expended  by  the  counties  and  school  districts, 
making  them  also  the  largest  collector  of  taxes  among  the 
levels  of  New  Jersey  government"  (State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,   Financing  New  Jersey  Government,    Part  I,    p.    10). 

6.  Burden  of  taxes  on  property  in  the   state:     "About  70  per  cent 

of  the  money  which  is  expended  by  the  counties,    municipalities, 
and  school  districts  comes  from  the  tax  levied  on  non- railroad 
property.     In  1948,    this  tax  amounted  to  $322  million  to  which 
should  be  added  $12  million  in  taxes  on  local  railroad  property. 
With  1,  142  governmental  units  so  dependent  upon  one  tax  source 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  burden  of  taxes  on  property  in  New 
Jersey  is  heavier  than  in  any  other  comparable  industrial 
state"  (ibid.  ,    5). 
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7.  State  investments  and  debt  (June  1948)  (Governor's  Budget 
Message,    Jan.    31,    1949,    pp.    xvi,    xvii,    xxxii): 

Investments:  (thousands) 

Investments  at  par  $71,  269 

Bank  stock  and  certificates  of  participation  217 

Real  estate  sold  under  contract  23 

$71, 509 
(State  School  Fund-- $14,  866,  000;  State  School 
Fund  Annual  Income--about  $455,  000) 

Debt: 

Bonds  $    95,  076 

Certificates  payable  to  Federal  government  765 

To  teachers'  pension  fund  5,  989 

Total  debt  $101,  830 

8.  Estimated  Federal  aid  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,    1950-- 
dedicated  but  not  included  in  state  budget  revenues  (ibid.  , 

p.    xxiv): 

Federal  forest  fires  fund  $            86,  370 

Federal  forest  nursery  fund  2,  600 

Federal  farm  forestry  fund  5,  880 

Department  of  health—general  funds  792,  900 

Crippled  children  178,800 
Education- -Smith  Hughes  and  George  Barden 

funds  592, 597 

Appropriation  for  agricultural  college                                  117,480 

Veterans  education  750,  000 
Department  of  Labor: 

Rehabilitation  388,800 

Employment  security  8,  868,  580 

Old  age  assistance  8,  421,  575 

Aid  for  dependent  children  2,  468,  000 

Aid  for  the  blind  430,  000 

Child  welfare  services  72,  000 

Highway  construction  7,  458,  611 

Total  $30,  544,  193 

9-    General  criticisms: 

a.    Gov.    Driscoll:     "Out  of  a  total  State  budget  of  $159  million 
far  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  comparable  state,    $61 
million  is  devoted  to  State  aid,    almost  $19  million  to 
capital  improvements,    and  $79  million  for  general  opera- 
tions.     Of  this   $79  million  over   $22  million  is  devoted  to 
institutions  and  agencies.  ...      $8  million  is  allocated  to 
education  for  the  maintenance  of  our  teachers'  colleges  and 
other  educational  facilities.      Law  and  Public  Safety,    includ- 
ing State  Police,    the  Motor  Vehicle  Division,    and  other  law 
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enforcement  agencies  cost  almost  $12  million.      These  four 
services  alone  consume    $48-l/2  million,    or  61%,    of  the 
State  operating  budget"  (ibid.  ,    p.    xiii). 

b.  Commission  on  State  Tax  Policy:     "In  general,    the  New 
Jersey  State  and  local  tax  structure  is  characterized  by  its 
lack  of  diversity.  .  .  .    Local  taxes  upon  general  property-- 
exclusive  of  railroad  property—account  for  about  57  per 
cent  of  all  taxes  in  1948.      After  exclusion  of  unemployment 
compensation  (payroll)  taxes,    local  general  property  taxes 
represent  about  68  per  cent  of  the  1948  total. 

"Non-general  property  taxes  in  New  Jersey  are  almost 
entirely  in  the  nature  of  selective  taxes  upon  special  busi- 
nesses or  special  commodities  and  services.      For  example, 
taxes  upon  railroads,    public  utilities,    motor  fuel,    motor 
vehicles,    and  beverages  will  total  about   $113  million  in 
1948.      These  taxes  will  account  for  three-fourths  of  all  1948 
taxes  other  than  unemployment  compensation  taxes  and  local 
general  property  taxes.      The  remaining   $37  million  of  taxes 
for  1948--other  than  general  property  and  pay  roll  taxes-- 
represent  taxes  upon  inheritances,    corporations,    banks  and 
racing. 

".  .  .  the  over-all  tax  burden  in  New  Jersey  rests  upon  a 
highly  selective  tax  base.      The  State  has  no  general  tax 
which  applies  with  any  degree  of  uniformity  to  all  businesses 
or  to  all  individuals.      Although  the  corporation  franchise  tax 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  general  tax  upon    corporate  business, 
there  is  no  comparable  tax  applicable  to  unincorporated 
business.      Consistent  with  the  trend  toward  selective  taxa- 
tion,   tax  legislation  adopted  in  1948  provides  additional  State 
revenue  from  a  cigarette  tax,    but  added  nothing  in  the  way 
of  general  taxation  either  upon  business  or  upon  individuals" 
(Fourth  Report,    1948,    p.    31). 

c.  The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce:     "The  State  tax  system  of 
New  Jersey  is  unique  among  comparable  states.      A  study  of 
the  tax  systems  of  17  industrial  states  indicates  that  New 
Jersey  ranks  at  the  top  in  its  dependence  on  utility  (railroad) 
and  insurance  corporation  taxes  and  on  motor  vehicle  and 
fuels  taxes.      It  ranks  third  in  dependence  on  the  unreliable 
inheritance  tax,    although  over  a  period  of  years  it  may  well 
rank  first  in  this  regard.      New  Jersey  is  second  only  to 
Rhode  Island  in  dependence  on  race  track  revenues- -another 
source  that  is  of  dubious  stability.      No  other  industrial  state 
attempts  to  finance  so  large  a  part  of  its  general  purpose 
budget  on  the  narrowly  based  and  unstable  taxes  which  are 
so  important  in  New  Jersey"  (State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Financing  New  Jersey  Government,    Part  I,    p.    3). 
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Chapter  XIV 

TWENTIETH-CENTURY  TRANSPORTATION,    COMMUNICATION, 
AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

by  Herbert  B.    Gooden 


The  history  of  New  Jersey  in  the  twentieth  century  would  not  be 
complete  without  definitive  studies  of  its  arteries  of  commerce, 
sinews  of  communication,    and  the  relationship  of  both  to  the  modern 
concept  of  public  utilities.      Transportation  and  communication  in  the 
modern  state  are  the  nervous  system  of  a  corporate  society.      The 
ability  of  these  instruments  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
economy,    social  growth,    and  political  instrumentalities  determines  to 
a  large  extent,    the  well-being  of  that  social  group. 

The  tremendously  increased  problems  of  regulation  and  control  of 
public  utilities  for  the  public  good  and  in  the  public  interest  and  the 
assumption  of  new  responsibilities  by  the  state  during  the  twentieth 
century  are  involved  in  re-creating  the  vital  structure  of  the  history 
of  a  thriving  people  conscious  of  their  destiny.      In  New  Jersey  there 
is  a  remarkably  interrelated  problem  of  highly  urbanized  and  indus- 
trialized population  centers,    a  rural  area,    and  a  coastal  and  lake 
playground  section  that  is  atypical  of  most  of  the  other  forty-eight 
states.      As  a  result,    the  integration  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion systems  has  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  financial  resources  of 
the  state.      The  industrial  growth,    also,    has  been  responsive  to  high- 
speed rail,    water,    highway,    and  air  transportation  facilities  which 
have  been  developed  by  state  and  private  agencies.      Without  quick  and 
dependable  communications,    neither  the  industrial  growth  nor  the 
transportational  facilities  would  have  been  possible  to  the  extent  that 
they  exist  near  the  mid-point  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  complexities  of  construction,    maintenance,    and  planning  for 
arterial  and  secondary  highways,    parkways,    and  freeways,    for 
example,    can  be  shown  better  in  twentieth- century  New  Jersey  than  in 
almost  any  of  the  other  highway  systems  of  the  nation.     New  Jersey 
can  be  justly  proud  of  one  of  the  best-planned  highway  systems  in  the 
United  States.      This  would  not  have  been  possible  without  wise  and 
capable  leadership,    financial  resources,    and  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  willing  to  support  the  tax  burden  of  expanding  transportation 
and  communication  facilities. 

Transportation  in  New  Jersey  involves  virtually  every  facility  for 
moving  goods  and  people.     Because  of  its  location  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  two  important  rivers,    its  proximity  to  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  citizens  gain 
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their  livelihood  and  must  find  transportation  to  and  from  their  work 
each  day,    and  the  fact  that  much  heavy  industry,    as  well  as  thousands 
of  smaller  manufactories  are  located  within  the  state,    there  is  an 
unparalleled  need  for  high-speed  transportation.      Bridges,    tunnels, 
ferries,    and  canals  in  ever-increasing  numbers  and  size  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  past  twenty  years.      Regulatory  bodies,    such 
as  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners,    have  made  their 
appearance  since  the  turn  of  the  century.      Transit  authorities  for  the 
co-ordination  of  water,    rail,    and  highway  facilities,    as  well  as  for 
telephone,    telegraph,    radio,    and  television  control  have  come  into 
existence  in  modern  New  Jersey.      Transit  authorities,    port  authori- 
ties,   and  a  munciplicity  of  boards  and  commissions  have  come  into 
existence  because  of  a  felt  need  for  co-ordination,    regulation,    and 
planning.      The  Highway  Department  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 
ment,   in  particular,    have  expanded  their  activities  in  a  fashion  un- 
dreamed of  thirty  years  ago.      The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board, 
and  Conservation  Department,    Department  of  Aviation,    and  the 
Economic  Development  Commission  have  been  concerned  with  the 
alleviation  of  problems  created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  state. 

The  seashore,    lakes,    and  mountains  of  New  Jersey  have  increased 
in  their  attractions  for  the  urban  dwellers  of  the  state  and  neighboring 
states.      Easy  and  safe  access  to  these  areas  has  been  a  primary 
problem  for  the  state  since  the  development  of  the  automobile.     Rec- 
reation may  be  classified  as  one  of  the  major  industries  of  New 
Jersey.      Its  seashore  playgrounds,    in  particular,    have  international 
renown.      There  is  little  that  anyone  might  wish  for  in  the  way  of  rec- 
reational facilities  that  is  not  found  in  New  Jersey. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  mechanized  farming  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  the   "Garden  State.  "    New  Jersey  supplies  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  with  much  of  the 
garden  fruits  and  vegetables  so  necessary  to  their  sustenance.     Food- 
processing  plants  are  constantly  increasing  in  number  in  New  Jersey 
because  of  proximity  to  supply.      This  has  involved  the  development 
of  high-speed  trucking  facilities,    roads,    and  terminals,    and  their 
regulation  and  control. 

Since  New  Jersey  must  be  crossed  by  persons  and  goods  from 
New  York  City  going  anywhere  into  the  central,    south,    and  western 
United  States,    there  is  a  tremendous  concentration  of  major  railroad, 
bus,    and  trucking  lines  in  New  Jersey.      This  has  created  wealth  for 
the  state,    jobs  for  its  citizens,    and  a  tremendous  need  for  co-ordina- 
tion and  regulation.      The  problems  of  the  taxation  of  these  utilities 
and  their  subsidiaries,    so  that  they  may  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  providing  roads  and  terminal  facilities,    has  been  one  of  the 
major  activities  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  state. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  following   outline-summary  is  designed 
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primarily  to  be  illustrative.      It  cannot,    by  the  nature  of  the  OUTLINE, 
be  considered  exhaustive.     Its  purpose  is  to  organize  the  basic 
materials  of  the  subject  under  consideration  as  a  guide  for  the  student 
and  teacher.      Its  frame  of  reference  must  necessarily  be  limited  to 
the  major  aspects  of  twentieth- century  transportation,    communication, 
and  other  public  utilities.      Its  treatment  is  historical  and  evidential. 
It  is  not  presumed  that  every  source  of  information  has  been  com- 
pletely explored.     However,    the  sources  of  information  available  have 
been  utilized  to  their  fullest  extent.     Since  no  single,    adequate  study 
of  the  subject  matter  under  consideration  for  the  years  involved  is 
available,    the  outline- summary  may  be  helpful.      The  study  may  point 
the  way  for  further  research  on  any  or  all  of  the  areas  treated. 

Perhaps  90  percent  of  the  records  researched  were  documentary. 
Unfortunately,    not  all  of  the  reports  of  the  agencies  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  be  available  to  those  who  may  use  the  OUTLINE  but 
it  will  serve  its  purpose,    it  is  believed,    as  a  guide.      Pamphlets  and 
newspapers,    as  well  as  annual  reports    of  certain  industrial  organiza- 
tions,   and  a  few  periodical  references  were  used.     Objective  accounts 
have,    in  every  case,    been  preferred  to  those  which  might  prove 
erroneous  through  faulty  memory,    special  interests,    or  subjective 
judgment. 


I.    TRANSPORTATION  IN  20th  CENTURY  NEW  JERSEY 


Railroads  in  N.J.   Since  1900  (Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commission- 
ers; Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners;  Kull;  Lutz;  Myers;  N.J. 
Constitution  of  1948;  Wilcox): 

A.  Mileage  (1900-1940)  (Myers): 

2257  in  1900;  2260  in  1910;  2352  in  1920 

2299  in  1930;  2123  in  1940 

(some  branch  lines  were  abandoned  as  unprofitable  and 

unnecessary). 

B.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  N.J.    had  greater  railroad  mileage  in 
proportion  to  its  area  than  any  other  state;  very  few  places  in 
state  less  than  10  miles  from  railroad  service. 

C.  New  developments  at  turn  of  century: 

1.  Greater  power  and  speed;  all-steel  passenger  cars;  heavier 
engines  and  cabs;  automatic  coupling;  air  brakes;  block  signals; 
heavier  rails  (up  to  150  lbs.    per  yd.  );  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  begun. 

2.  Partial  substitution  of  electric  for  steam  motive  power  cut  stop- 
ping and  starting  time;  cleaner  for  passengers  and  towns. 
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Experimental  electrification  across  meadows  to  Manhattan 

Transfer  (1910)  followed  by  electrification  of  Camden  and 

Atlantic  R.  R. 

Electrification  generally  slow  because  of  large  capital  outlay 

necessary. 


Early  Legislation  in  N.  J.    Affecting  Rail  Transportation  (see  also 
Railroad  Taxation  in  chapter  XIII): 

A.  Duffield  Act  (1905)  and  Perkins  Act  (1906)  concerned  the  problem 
of  railroad  taxation. 

B.  Board  of  R.  R.   Commissioners  report:     433  of  963  fatalities  (in 
2,  493  railroad  accidents)  classified  as  "trespassers";   included 
plan  for  drawbridge  protection  and  inspection;  Board  concerned 
over  their  lack  of  power  to  enforce  their  recommendations  for  the 
abolishment  of  grade  crossings. 


Operating  Railroads  (26)  in  N.J.    During  Early  1900's: 


Railroads: 
Atlantic  City  R.R. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Central  R.R.    of  N.J. 
Delaware,    Lackawanna,    and 

Western  R.  R. 
Erie  R.R. 
Lehigh  Valley  R.R. 
Lehigh  and  New  England  R.  R. 
Lehigh  and  Oxford  R.  R. 
Manahawkin  and  Long  Beach 

R.R. 
Morristown  and  Erie  R.  R. 
Mt.    Hope  Mineral  R.R. 
N.  J.    and  Penn.    R.R. 
N.J.    and  N.  Y.    R.R. 


N.  Y.  ,    Susquehanna,    and  Western 

R.R. 
N.  Y.  ,    Ontario,    and  Western  R.  R. 
Pemberton  and  Hightstown  R.R. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Philadelphia  and  Beach  Haven 

R.R. 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.R. 
Rahway  Valley  R.R. 
Raritan  River  R.  R. 
Tuckerton  R.  R. 

West  Jersey  and  Seashore  R.R. 
West  Shore  R.R. 
Wharton  and  Northern  R.R. 
Lehigh  and  Hudson  R.R. 


Major  steam  railroads  owned  and  operated  Jan.    1901    (Lee): 
1.    Mileage  (total  2,  288.  09  miles): 

409.  2        Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

332.  57     West  Jersey  and  Seashore  R.R. 

440.3        Central  Railroad  of  N.  J. 

230.  89     Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.R. 

206.16     Delaware,    Lackawanna,    and  Western  R.  R. 

149.  90     Erie  R.R. 

126.73     N.  Y.  ,    Susquehanna,    and  Western  R.  R. 

111.61      Lehigh  Valley  R.R. 

280.  73      Unclassified 
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2.    Total  number  of  employees,    22,  403;  total  wages,     $18,023,604; 
average  daily  wage,    $1.82;  average  yearly  wage,     $566.11. 

C.  Period  of  consolidation  (1910-1930): 

1.  Six  trunk  lines  running  through  N.J.    accounted  for  94%  of  the 
exports  from  New  York  City: 

a.  Erie  R.  R.    (Mahwah,   Paterson,    Passaic,    Jersey  City). 

b.  Delaware,  Lackawanna,    and  Western  R.  R.  : 

(1)  Delaware  Water  Gap.    Lake  Hopatcong,    Denville,    Newark, 
Hoboken;  or  Denville,    Paterson,    Passaic,    Newark, 
Hoboken. 

(2)  Montclair,    Newark,    Hoboken. 

c     Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.    (Easton,    Bound  Brook,    So.    Plainfield, 
Elizabeth,    Newark  Bay,    Jersey  City). 

d.  Central  R.  R.    of  N.  J.    (Easton,    Bound  Brook,    Plainfield, 
Elizabeth,    Newark  Bay,    Jersey  City). 

e.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.    (to  Bound  Brook:     tracks  of 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.R.  ;  to  Jersey  City,    tracks  of 
Central  R.  R.    ofN.J.). 

f.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.    (Philadelphia,    Trenton,    New  Brunswick, 
Elizabeth,    Newark,    Jersey  City). 

2.  Eighteen  shorter  lines   (coastal,    seashore  resort,    and  indus- 
trial). 

D.  Program  of  electrification  by  Delaware,    Lackawanna,    and 
Western  R.R.    (1931): 

1.  Hoboken,    Orange,    Morristown,    Dover. 

2.  Hoboken,    Newark,    Summit,    Bernardsville,    Peapack,    and 
Gladstone. 

3.  Inaugurated  use  of  "multiple  units"  of  electrified  cars  to 
simplify  expansion  of  service  during  peak  hours. 

E.  Pennsylvania  R.R.    electrification  from  New  York  City  to  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.    (Feb.    9,    1935)  eliminated  Manhattan  Transfer. 

F.  First  use  of  diesel-electric  motive  power  in  N.J.    (Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.R.  )  eliminated  costly  and  elaborate  system  of  high  tension 
wires. 

G.  First  use  of  gasoline-electric  motive  power  in  N.J.  (Erie  R.  R.  ): 
widely  copied  by  smaller  railroads;  because  of  economy  and  less 
weight, used  on  branch  lines  of  trunk  systems. 


Railroad  Taxation  in  N.J.    (see  also  Railroad  Taxation  in  ch.    XIII): 

A.    Basic  problems  of  railroad  taxation  prior  to  1905;  in  general, 
railroads  were  not  assessed  on  a  par  with  the  property  with 
which  they  were  surrounded: 
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1.  Classification  of  railroad  properties. 

2.  Determination  of  value  of  franchises  and  other  intangibles. 
3..  Taxation  of  rolling  stock. 

4.    Protection  of  railroads  from  unfair  treatment. 

B.  Republican  and  Democratic  parites  both  advocated  "equal  taxation" 
of  railroads  in  1904. 

C.  Duffield  Act  of  1905:     classification  of  railroad  properties  (see 
chapter  XIII). 

D.  Perkins  Act  of  1906:     average  railroad  tax  to  be  struck  by  State 
Board  of  Railroads;  all  receipts  from  Class  I  railroads  to  be  paid 
into  common  school  fund;  (see  chapter  XIII). 

E.  State  Board  of  Equalization  continued  to  remain  under  railroad 
influence . 

F.  Assessments  in  railroad  property  advanced  steadily  until  1932: 
railroads  protested  legality  of  Perkins  Act  and  other  tax  legisla- 
tion; they  refused  payment  of  taxes  until  court  decisions  were 
made  upholding  tax  legislation;  in  1930,    annual  revenue  from  rail- 
road taxes  reached  $18-l/2  million. 

G.  Lritigation  over  railroad  taxes  continued  after  1932: 

1.  "The  state  has,    however,    carried  through  the  bookkeeping  and 
apportioning  the  taxes  as  if  paid.     Since  the  state  cannot 
borrow  more  than  $100,  000  without  a  referendum  vote   .  .  .  no 
spending  actually  occurred  from  this  source  except  as  money 
has  actually  come  in.     School  districts  may  anticipate  and 
spend  up  to  80%  of  the  part  apportioned  to  them  through  the 

issue  of  tax  anticipation  notes.  .  .  .    The  Legislature  may,    by 
appropriation,    make  up  the  amounts  due  for  (l)  Teachers  Pen- 
sion and  Annuity  Fund,    (2)  State  General  Fund,    (3)  Common 
School  Fund"  (Lutz). 

2.  Railroads  contended  that  the  "only"  fair  measure  of  the  value 
of  railroad  property  is  that  provided  by  capitalization  of  earn- 
ings (Lutz);  earlier  contentions  had  preferred  taxation  based 
upon  physical  value,    because  of  high  earnings. 

3.  Opinion  of  Vice  Chancellor  Wilfred  H.    Jayne  (1943),    Chancery 
Court, declared  Railroad  Settlement  Act  (Ch.    290,    P.  L.    1941) 
unconstitutional. 

4.  Opinion  of  Justice  Perskie,    affirming  Chancery  Court  decision, 
declaring  Railroad  Settlement  Act  (1941)  unconstitutional  by  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

5.  Second  Railroad  Settlement  Act  (Ch.  241,  P.  L.  1942)  declared 
unconstitutional  in  State  vs.  Erie  Railroad  Company  et  al.  ,  by 
Justice  Oliphant,    Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

6.  Railroad  Tax  Law  of  1941  (Ch.    291,    P.  L.    1941)  upheld  by 
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Justice  Perskie  in  the  Supreme    Court. 

7.  Railroads  began  series  of  appeals  on  constitutionality  of  pro- 
visions of  Railroad  Tax  Act  (1941)  regarding  Class  II  railroad 
properties: 

a.  Constitution  of  1944  (Art  VIII,    Sec.  1,    p.    21)  included  such 
properties  by  inference:     "All  real  property  assessed  or 
taxed  locally  by  the  State  for  allotment  and  payment  to  tax- 
ing districts  shall  be  assessed  according  to  the  same 
standard  of  value;  and  such  real  property  shall  be  taxed  at 
the  general  tax  rate  of  the  taxing  district  in  which  the 
property  is  situated,    for  the  use  of  such  taxing  district.  " 

b.  Railroad  Tax  Law  of  1945  held  unconstitutional  as  being 
discriminatory,    and  special  enactments  held  unconstitution- 
al (Jersey  City  et  al.    vs.    Zink,    State  Comptroller,    May 
1945,    Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals). 

8.  Railroad  Tax  Law  of  1948  (Ch.    291,    P.  L.    1941,    as  amended): 

a.  $1.  20  tax  per   $100  dollars  assessed  value  on  all  real, 
tangible  railroad  property. 

b.  Franchise  tax  to  be  10%  of  net  operating  railway  income  of 
the  preceding  year. 

c.  Schedule  of  assessments  on  Class  I  and  Class  III  railway 
properties  (1948-1951)  provided  sliding  scale,    and  adjust- 
ment by  percentage  of  Class  II  tax  assessed  to  be  credited 
against  the  tax  assessed  on  Class  I  and  III  railways. 

d.  Legality  of  assessments  attacked  by  the  railroads: 

(1)  Jersey  City  vs.    State  Department  of  Taxation  and 
Finance,    Division  of  Tax  Appeals,    et  al. 

(2)  Wachenfeld  decision  ordering  reductions  of  Division  of 
Tax  Appeals  assessments,    Supreme    Court,    Jan.    6,    1948. 

e.  Appeals  of  railroads  to  State  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  on  Class 
II  assessments  dealt  particularly  with  floating  equipment 
domiciled  in  New  York:     "tax  situs"  in  question;  State  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  a  quasi-judicial  board. 


New  Jersey  Street  Railway  Systems: 

A.  Prior  to  1900  most  "trolley  cars"  were  horse  drawn: 

1.  18  street  railway  companies;  230  miles  of  track;  696  cars; 
4,177  horses  or  mules. 

2.  28  cars  carrying  34  passengers  placed  in  operation  Oct.    4, 
1890  (Market  Street,    Newark,    to  Irvington  Center)  began  trend 
toward  larger  "trolley  cars.  " 

3.  Essex  Passenger  Railway  Company  typical  of  larger  street 
railway  companies:     50  miles  of  track;  143  cars;  1,  015  horses. 

B.  Nearly  every  community  of  any  size  had  a  street  railway  system 
(Trenton  Horse  Railroad  Company,    Camden  Horse  Railroad 
Company,    and  Phillipsburg  Horse  Railroad  Company  were 
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•well-known). 

C.  Around  1900  new  trends  appear: 

1.  North  Hudson  County  Railroad  Company  experimented  with 
cable  cars  and  motor  cars:     14  cable  cars;   6  motors;  16  motor 
cars;  128  horse  cars;  705  horses. 

2.  Seashore  Electric  Railway  Company,    Asbury  Park:     7-mile 
route;  21  cars  using  "Deft"  system  for  motive  power  (4  engines 
and  5  dynamos). 

3.  Continued  growth  of  municipal  street  railway  transportation. 

4.  Electrification,    in  part  or  entirely,    characteristic  of  all  street 
railway  companies  in  New  Jersey  except  for  the  Mt.    Holly  and 
Phillipsburg  routes  by  1900;   771.  45  miles  of  track  for  all  cable, 
electric,    and  horse  railroad  companies;    $80,  875,  000  capital 
stock;    $142,  428,  000  total  cost. 

D.  Public  Service  Company  of  New  Jersey  gradually  absorbed 
smaller  electric  street  railway  companies: 

1.  Had  the  advantage  of  producing  its  own  electricity. 

2.  Began  extending  electric   "trolley"  lines  into  the   suburbs  of 
Newark,    Camden,    Trenton;  interurban  lines  cheaper,    cleaner, 
and  faster  than  steam  railroads. 

E.  Improved  seating  facilities  appear  shortly  after  1900  (cars  built 
with  double   seats  facing  forward  instead  of  sideways). 

F.  World  War  I  marked  beginning  of  decline  of  street  railway 
systems: 

1.  First  impact  of  the  automobile: 

a.  "Trolleys"  too  crowded  going  to  and  from  war  plants. 

b.  Owners  of  automobiles  voluntarily  developed  "share-the- 
ride"  system. 

c.  Beginnings  of  private   "jitney"  cars  (5^  fare);   street  railway 
companies  did  not  object  to  the  "jitneys"  because  it  saved 
them  the  necessity  of  expansion  to  meet  what  appeared  to  be 
a  temporary  need;  later,    competition  became   so  strong  that 
street  railway  companies  led  strenuous  objections;  inter- 
urban street  railway  systems  suffered  most  from  the 
"jitney"  competition. 

2.  Increased  traffic  congestion  on  main  business  streets  aggravat- 
ed by  rapid  rise  of  the  new  "motor  buses";  development  of 
"trackless"  trolley  by  Public  Service  Coordinated  Transporta- 
tion Company: 

a.  An  electric  motor  bus  using  overhead  high  tension  electric 
lines  formerly  used  by  electric  railway  lines  meant  the 
gradual  abolition  of  tracks. 

b.  Quieter,    more  comfortable;  tended  to  ease  traffic  congestion 
because  of  maneuverability;  passengers  could  be  picked  up 
at  the  curb. 
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3.  Decline  of  street  railway  systems  far  under  way  by  1930  due  to 
rapid  growth  of  independent  gasoline  and  diesel  buses: 

a.  Could  offer  better  and  more  extensive  service. 

b.  Less  expensive  to  build  and  maintain. 

4.  By  1946  there  were  only  9  "trolley"  lines  (150  cars)  in  opera- 
tion in  New  Jersey  (Jersey  City,    Newark,    Montclair,    the 
Oranges,    Kearny,    and  Atlantic  City). 

5.  Central  Avenue  line,    Newark  to  the  Oranges  abandoned  Dec.    13, 
1947;  Atlantic  City-Ocean  City  interurban  line  abandoned  in 
1948. 


Bus  Transportation: 

A.  First  motor  buses  came  into  use  in  1916  (9  routes);   steady  growth 
and  need  for  regulation  (over  800  buses  operating  in  1926); 
gradually  replaced  street  railway  systems  in  municipalities  and 
interurban  service;  major  inter-state  bus  lines  cross  New  Jersey; 
increased  use  to  shore  resorts  in  competition  with  railroads; 
steady  growth  of. bus  lines  terminating  in  New  York  City  for  com- 
muter traffic. 

B.  Introduction  of  gas-electric  buses  on  street  railway  lines  in  1935. 

C.  Introduction  of  diesel  buses  by  Public  Service  Coordinated  Trans- 
portation Company  in  1936. 


New  Jersey  State  Highway  Department  (Myers;    Parsons;    State  High- 
way Department;    Department  of  Motor  Vehicles)  (see  chapter  IX  for 
developments  before  1900): 

A.  State  aid  for  public  road  building  increased  to  40%  of  cost,    1912 
(Ch.    395,    P.L.    1912). 

B.  "Convict  Labor  Laws  '  provided  that  convict  labor  might  be  used 
in  the  repair  and  construction  of  roads,    1912  (Ch.    223,    P.  L.    1912). 

C.  Association  to  promote  a  "Lincoln  Highway  '  started: 

1.  New  Jersey's  share  of  this  transcontinental  highway  would 
follow  the  old  Assunpink  Trail  (a  major  post  road  of  the  late 
colonial  period)  from  the  Jersey  City  Ferry  to  Newark,    Eliza- 
beth,   New  Brunswick,    Princeton,    Trenton,    and  Camden. 

2.  Poorly  marked  at  first  (route  numbers  painted  on  telephone 
posts  later);  heavy  city  traffic;  few  service  stations;  draw- 
bridges over  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers  held  up 
traffic;  heavy  industrial  development  along  route  near  the 
major  cities  brought  heavy  truck  traffic  and  spoiled  scenic 
beauties. 
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D.  Egan  Act  provided  for  a  bond  issue  for  construction  of  a  state 
highway  system,    1916  (Ch.    285,    P.  L.    1916): 

1.  13  routes  specified;  bond  issue  not  to  exceed  $7  million;  bonds 
to  be  retired  from  funds  of  Motor  Vehicle  Department;  created 
a  State  Highway  Commission. 

2.  The  amount  of  money  provided  by  the  act  was  insufficient  to 
meet  needs  and  plans  ordered  by  the  Act,    and  so  did  not 
become  operative. 

E.  Edge  Acts,    1917  (Chs.    14,    15,    16,    98;  P.  L.    1917): 

1.  Chapter  14  defined  a  state  highway  system  of  525  miles. 

2.  Chapter  15  established  a  new  State  Highway  Commission  and  a 
State  Highway  Department. 

3.  Chapter  16  provided  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  a  one-mill 
tax  per  dollar  of  all  state  ratables  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  in  the  proposed  state  highway  system. 

4.  Chapter  98  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  engineer. 

F.  State  Highway  Department  established  (1917)  with  Gen.    George  W. 
Goethals,    first  head. 

G.  State  Highway  Commission  established  (1917): 

1.  Originally  consisted  of  8  members,    serving  without  pay. 

2.  In  1921  salary  of  $4,  000  yearly  provided  (Ch.    336,    P.  L.    1921). 

3.  In  1923  State  Highway  Commission  reduced  to  4  members  and 
salary  increased  to  $7,  500  yearly. 

H.     $22  million  bond  issue  voted  for  the  extension  and  construction  of 
state  highways  for  a  five-year  period  (1922);  receipts  from  the 
mill  tax  (1917)  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  carrying  charges  and 
retirement  of  the  highway  bonds. 

I.    Legislative  resolution  empowered  the  State  Highway  Commission 
to  prepare  a  report  with  recommendations  for  a  comprehensive 
highway  system  of  1,  800  miles  of  road  (1926). 

J.    Expansion  of  state  highway  system: 

1 .  1,  900  miles  of  primary  and  secondary  roads. 

2.  Expenditure  of  $176  million  in  a  five-year  period. 

3.  Development  of  the   "42  Route  System.  " 

4.  Planning  for  an  alternate  route  to  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

5.  Creation  of  the  first  traffic  zone  in  New  Jersey: 

a.  Route  26  created  to  avoid  city  traffic  except  at  Elizabeth 
and  Trenton. 

b.  Followed,    in  part,    the  old  New  Brunswick  Turnpike;  new 
bridge  built  to  allow  traffic  to  by-pass  New  Brunswick  and 
Newark. 

6.  Pulaski  Skyway  constructed,    1932:     elevated  highway  over 
Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers,    meadow  land,    and  industrial 
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sites. 
7.    Breakdown  of  State  Highway  Extension  Program: 

a.  Twelve-year  program: 

(l)  Build  331  miles  of  road  during  first  three  years 

($73,  751,  350). 
(Z)  Build  549  miles  of  road  during  second  three  years 

($59,  380,  750). 

(3)  Build  292  miles  during  third  three  years  ($30,  919,  700). 

(4)  Build  road  from  Newark  to  Irvington  during  fourth  three 
years  ($13  million). 

(5)  Estimated  cost  of  128  terminal  routes  for  Newark, 
Trenton,    and  Camden  was   $65,480,000. 

b.  Proposal  for  payment: 

(1)  $80  million  appropriation  of  1928  to  be  spent  during  first 
five  years  ($16  million  per  year). 

(2)  $8  million  unexpended  as  of  1927  from  1922  bond  issue. 

(3)  $48  million  from  Motor  Vehicle  taxes. 

(4)  $11  million  from  Federal  aid. 

(5)  $11  million  share  of  counties  (one-third    of  cost  of  con- 
struction of  secondary  county  roads). 

(6)  $6  million  from  railroads  for  state  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  in  the  highway  extension  program. 

(7)  $21  million  unallotted  balance  of  motor  tax  receipts. 

K.    Bridge  construction  program  (see  section  on  Bridges,    below). 

L.    Creation  of  second  traffic  zone  (1930)  from  northeastern  border 
of  New  Jersey  to  upper  Delaware  River: 

1.  Route  28:     Elizabeth,    Plainfield,    Somerville,    Phillipsburg. 

2.  Route  6:     Fort  Lee,    Dover,    Hackettstown,    Delaware  River. 

M.  Third  traffic  zone  established  (1930):     coastal  route   and  seashore 
routes: 

1.  Route  43  from  Camden  to  Atlantic  City. 

2.  Route  40  from  Camden  to  Point  Pleasant. 

3.  Route  34  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Sandy  Hook  and  Point  Pleasant. 

4.  Route  35  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Sandy  Hook  area  (Atlantic  High- 
lands). 

5.  Route  4  from  Elizabeth  area  to  Freehold,    Lakewood,    Atlantic 
City. 

6.  Route  33  from  Asbury  Park  to  Freehold  and  Trenton. 

N.    New  Jersey  highway  innovations: 

1.  Traffic  circles  (75  built  by  1942);  cloverleaf  traffic  circles. 

2.  Divided  highway  (idea  borrowed  from  Massachusetts). 

3.  Elimination  of  railroad  grade  crossings;  pedestrian  over- 
passes;  secondary  road  over-passes. 

4.  Planned  vehicular  tunnel  and  bridge  approaches. 

5.  Reflecting  curbs,    signposts,    markers;  electrically  lighted 
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signposts. 

6.  Elimination  of  traffic  lights  on  through  highways. 

7.  Establishment  of  parkways  and  freeways. 

8.  Controlled  access  to  parkways  and  freeways. 

9.  Gradual  elimination  of  roadside   stands  on  parkways. 

10.    No  toll  highways  until  1948  with  the  creation  of  a  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority;  planned  for  Route  300  express  toll  road 
from  Woodbridge  to  Pennsville;  primarily  for  Washington,    D.C, 
and  New  York  City  traffic  crossing  New  Jersey;  estimated  cost 
$85  million. 

O.    Increased  use  of  New  Jersey  highways  to  1947: 

1.  Auto  registrations  in  New  Jersey: 

a.  81,  000  in  1915;  580,  000  in  1925;  888,  000  in  1935. 

b.  The   1,  986,  000  for  1940  included  14,  000  Federal,    state, 
county,    and  municipal  autos;  137,  000  trucks;  8,  000  regis- 
tered trailers;   50,  000  motorcycles;  and  949,  000  passenger 
cars,    buses,    and  taxis. 

2.  1940  income  for  highway  construction,    maintenance,    and 
repair:     bond  issues,    "mill  tax"  on  real  estate,    registration 
and  licensing  fees,    truck  taxes,    and  gasoline  tax  (3c7  per 
gallon);    $15,  414,  000  from  registration  and  licensing  fees  and 
$24,  337,  000  from  gasoline  tax. 

3.  10  regular  highway  projects  begun  (1942): 

a.  23  construction  contracts  awarded;  11  military  and  naval 
access  roads  constructed  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
United  States  government;  2  strategic  military  network 
projects  (route  29  dualized  from  Bordentown  to  Mansfield 
Square--a  direct  military  road  from  Trenton  to  Fort  Dix). 

b.  Reorganization  of  State  Highway  Department: 

(1)  Separation  of  engineering  and  business  functions. 

(2)  Separation  of  Real  Estate  Division  from  State  Highway 
Engineer. 

(3)  Planning  for  staff  conferences  and  meetings. 

(4)  Appointment  of  a  personnel  officer  for  suggestions  and 
grievances  of  workers. 

(5)  Publication  of  monthly  bulletin  "The  Highway.  " 

(6)  Adjustment  of  salaries  and  classifications  of  employees. 

(7)  Greater  co-operation  with  civil  service  rules  and  laws. 

(8)  Sick  leave  and  vacations  to  hourly  workers  as  well  as 
salaried  employees. 

c.  Controlled  materials  plan  of  War  Production  Board  followed 
for  distribution  of  critical  materials;  forced  to  use   second- 
hand steel  for  construction  of  railroad  bridge  at  Bayonne 
Naval  Access  Road. 

P.    War-time  activities  of  State  Highway  Department  (1941-1945): 

1.  Emergency  bridge  protection. 

2.  Civil  Defense  route  signs  and  1,  680  "War  Speed"  signs  placed. 
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3.  Reduction  of  highway  lighting  as  a  war-time  emergency; 
"brown-out"  and  "dim-out";  save  on  electric  consumption. 

4.  Defense  lighting  by  892  units  on  32  movable  span  and  13  fixed 
span  bridges. 

Q.    Safety  lighting  program: 

1.  12,  000  units--4,  188  units  at  262  locations  (state  program); 

1,  560  units  at  958  locations  (state  and  county  joint  program); 
6,  383  units  at  194  municipalities  (municipal  reimbursement 
plan). 

2.  Use  of  fluorescent  and  neon- fluorescent  lights  on  cautionary 
and  directional  signals. 

R.    State-wide  highway  planning  survey   (1942)  in  co-operation  with 
Public  Roads  Administration  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency: 

1.  State-wide  road  inventory;  construction  of  base  maps  for  21 
counties. 

2.  Traffic  inventory:     density  count  at  378  stations  18  times 
annually  (l,  675  blanket  counts  four  times  annually,    511  eight- 
hour  counts  once  each  year). 

3.  Financial  inventory:    motor  vehicle  allocation;  road  use;  road 
life  studies;   summary  of  construction  costs  1919-1942. 

4.  Loadometer  survey:     36  truck-weighing  stations  to  determine 
weights  carried. 

S.    Special  activities  of  the  State  Highway  Department: 

1.  Studies  of  traffic  behavior:     existing  facilities;  solutions  for 
traffic  congestion. 

2.  Intersection  design  studies  in  relation  to  time-loss  with 
special  attention  to  traffic  circle  design. 

3.  Pavement  design  studies;  joint- sealing  of  pavement  studies; 
nature  and  magnitude  of  stresses  on  concrete  pavement; 
behavior  of  various  types  of  sub-base  materials. 

4.  State-wide  bridge  survey  of  carrying  capacity  of  non-urban 
highway  bridges  of  more  than  20-foot  span  (2,  272  bridges 
surveyed). 

5.  Rail  salvage:    tabulation  of  tonnage  of  salvage  rail  available 
and  cost  of  repairs. 

6.  Survey  of  abandoned  bridges  for  possible  scrap  salvage. 

7.  Planning  for  post-war  reconstruction  or  improvement; 
estimated  cost  $496,  770,  000  with  subsequent  estimates 
raised  to  $521,  770,  000  due  to  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
materials. 

T.    Freeways  and  parkways  construction  after  World  War  II: 

1.    Freeways:     thoroughfares  with  no  cross  street  intersections  at 
grade;  no  traffic  signals;  separation  of  opposing  lanes  of 
traffic;   "controlled  access";  limited  number  of  exits  and 
entries. 
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2.  Parkways:  similar  to  free-ways  except  that  truck  and  commer- 
cial vehicles  are  banned;  elimination  of  roadside  stands  and  of 
intersecting  streets  and  roads. 

U.    Super  highway  plans  and  construction  (1930-1950): 

1.  Jersey  City  (Holland  Tunnel)  to  Camden  (Delaware  River 
Bridge). 

2.  Estimated  cost  of  13  miles  of  super  highway  from  Jersey  City 
through  Kearny  and  Elizabeth  was   $30  million. 

3.  Elimination  of  all  grade  crossings  between  Jersey  City  Plaza 
and  Haynes  St.  ,    Newark. 

4.  Crescent  Boulevard  project  from  S.    Camden  to  Delaware  River 
Bridge;  estimated  cost  $6  million;  completed  1949. 

5.  Improvement  of  White  Horse  Pike  and  Black  Horse  Pike  from 
Camden  to  Atlantic  City. 

6.  Improvement  of  highway  between  Newark  and  Asbury  Park 
(route  4)  completed  1949. 

7.  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  created  by  legislature  to  con- 
struct 118-mile  toll  road  from  metropolitan  North  Jersey  to 
Deepwater  (1949);  authority  to  sell  bonds;  planned  to  divert 
traffic  from  over- crowded  Pulaski  Skyway  originating  from 
New  England  and  New  York  City,    and  to  by-pass  Philadelphia 
and  "Wilmington;  new  bridge  across  Delaware  River  at  Deep- 
water  will  create  a  direct  route  across  New  Jersey  to  Washing- 
ton,   D.  C.  ;  feeder  routes  planned  from  Holland  and  Lincoln 
tunnels  and  George  Washington  Bridge;    $19,  049,  000  in  con- 
tracts awarded  in  1950  for  grading,    drainage,    and  bridge   sub- 
structures in  eight  of  the  ten  counties  involved;  Paul  L.    Troast, 
Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority,    1950. 


Major  Interstate  Bridges  (see  also  Port  of  New  York  Authority): 

A.  Delaware  River  Bridge  (1926)  from  Camden  to  Philadelphia;  1,  750- 
foot  span  between  two  piers;  128  feet  wide;  towers  are  380  feet 
above  water  at  mean  high  tide;   suspension  cables  30  inches  in 
diameter;  six  automobile  traffic  lanes  and  two  electric  railroad 
lanes;  cost  $36,023,373. 

B.  Tacony-Palmyra  and  Burlington-Bristol  Bridges  (1927): 

1.  Privately  owned  toll  bridges. 

2.  Sold  to  Burlington  County  Bridge  Commission  (3  members), 
Oct.    22,    1948. 

3.  Cost  $5,900,000;   sold  to  Maj.    Gen.    Clifford  B.    Powell  and 
associates  for   $10,400,000  (New  York  Herald  Tribune,    Nov. 
13,    1948);  resold  by  Powell  and  associates  to  Burlington  County 
for   $12,400,  000. 

4.  Delaware  River  Authority  bill  signed  by  Gov.    Driscoll,    Oct. 
21,    1948;  this  agency  had  expected  to  purchase  the  two  bridges; 
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investigation  into  sale  conducted  by  N.J.    Attorney-General. 

C.  Outerbridge  Crossing  and  Goethals  Bridge  (1928): 

1.  Outerbridge  Crossing  connects  Perth  Amboy  with  Tottenville, 
S.I.  ;  approximate  cost  $10  million. 

2.  Goethals  Bridge  connects  Elizabeth  and  Howland  Hook,    S.I. 

3.  Both  bridges  identical  in  conception,    design,    and  construction; 
four  automobile  lanes  and  provision  for  two  railroad  lanes; 
cantilever  type,    towers  135  feet  above  mean  high  water. 

D.  Kill  Van  Kull  Bridge  (Bayonne  Bridge),    1931: 

1.  Connecting  link  with  Outerbridge  Crossing  and  Goethals  Bridge, 

2.  Cost  approximately  $16  million--N.  J.    and  N.  Y.    each  paid  $2 
million  and  $12  million  in  Port  of  New  York  Authority  bonds. 

3.  1,  700-foot  lane  (150  feet  above  mean  high  water);  6  automobile 
lanes. 

E.  George  Washington  Bridge,    1931  (Ft.    Lee  to  179th  Street,    New 
York  City): 

1.  3,  500  feet  from  tower  to  tower. 

2.  Clearance  195  feet  at  high  tide,    206  feet  a  low  tide. 

3.  2,  000-foot  approach  on  New  Jersey  side  at  Ft.    Lee. 

4.  Maximum  width  150  feet;  height  of  towers  above  river  600  feet. 

5.  Eight  lanes  for  vehicular  traffic;  four  lanes  for  possible  rail- 
road traffic  not  in  operation  as  of  1950;  two  lanes  for  pedes- 
trians. 

6.  Cost  $60  million. 

F.  Phillipsburg-Easton  Bridge  (1938)  built  by  Delaware  Joint  River 
Commission  at  a  cost  of  $2-l/2  million. 


Hudson  River  Tunnels  (see  also  Port  of  New  York  Authority,    below): 

A.  Holland  Tunnel,    1927: 

1.  Built  by  bi-state  commission;  cost  $48  million. 

2.  Twin  tube  construction  (cast  iron  lining  covered  with  concrete). 

3.  29-1/2  feet  in  diameter;  9,  250  feet  long. 

4.  5,  480  feet  directly  below  Hudson  River. 

5.  Roadway  93  feet  below  Surface  at  mean  high  water. 

6.  16  feet  of  river  bottom  on  top  of  tubes. 

7.  Roadways  20  feet  wide;  13-1/2  feet  headroom. 

8.  42  intake  fans,  42  exhaust  fans;  complete  change  of  air  42 
times  per  hour  (3,  761,  000  cubic  feet  of  air  circulating  per 
minute). 

B.  Midtown  Hudson  Tunnel  (Lincoln  Tunnel): 

1.  First  tube  opened  1937,    second  tube  opened  1946. 

2.  Length  of  first  tube,    portal  to  portal,    8,  180  feet. 
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3.  Length  of  first  tube  under  river  4,  600  feet. 

4.  Width  of  roadway  21-1/2  feet;  planned  headroom  13  feet. 

5.  External  diameter  of  cast  iron  and  steel  shell  31  feet. 

6.  Maximum  depth,    surface  of  river  to  top  of  tunnel,    70  feet. 

7.  Cost  $80  million. 

C.  Hudson  River  Railroad  Tunnels:     Pennsylvania  Railroad  passenger 
tunnel  to  33rd  Street,    New  York  City  from  Jersey  City  (1910). 

D.  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  Tunnels: 

1.  First  unit  built  1908;   second  unit  built  1911. 

2.  Hoboken  to  33rd  Street,    New  York  City,    3-1/2  miles. 

3.  Jersey  City  branch  to  33rd  Street,    New  York  City,    5  miles. 


Port  of  New  York  Authority  (Port  of  New  York  Authority  publications): 

A.  Origins: 

1.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Com- 
mission (1917):    -six  commissioners  (three  from  each  state); 
thorough  study  of  port  district  commerce  and  the  best  means 
of  facilitating  its  movement;  studies  and  surveys  led  to  the 
Port  "treaty"  and  establishment  of  the  Port  Authority;  both 
states  agreed  that  governmental  rather  than  private  control  for 
fixed  interstate  vehicular  crossings  and  other  port  facilities 
(adapted  to  interstate  commerce). 

2.  "Compact"  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York  (1921),    establish- 
ing the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,    approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress;  terminology  of  "compact"  used  because 
treaties  between  states  forbidden  by  U.S.    Constitution;  classi- 
fied as  a  "corporate  municipal  instrumentality"  (a  public 
corporation  enabled  to  finance   self- liquidating  public  improve- 
ments on  its  own  credit  in  order  to  avoid  additional  taxes  or 
assessments). 

B.  Comprehensive  plan  of  New  York  Port  Authority  adopted  by  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  state  legislatures: 

1.  The  improvement  and  building  up  of  existing  belt  links  (rail- 
road lines  leading  to  Hudson  River  ports)  in  New  Jersey  for 
joint  use. 

2.  Construction  of  other  belt  lines  along  navigable  New  Jersey 
rivers  and  inland  waterways. 

3.  Building  of  similar  marginal  railroads  along  navigable  waters 
adjacent  to  Brooklyn,    Queens,    Staten  Island,    and  the  Bronx. 

4.  Utilizing  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  connecting  railroads  to 
form  a  New  York  belt  line. 

5.  Connecting  New  Jersey  and  New  York  belt  lines  by  a  railroad 
car  ferry,    and  ultimately  by  an  Upper  Bay  tunnel. 

6.  Joint  operation  of  belt  lines,    railroad  terminals,   and  railroad 
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marine  service  not  replaced  by  other  services. 
7.    Construction  of  an  underground  automatic  electric  railroad 
system  carrying  specially  constructed  cars,    connecting  with 
all  railroads  of  the  port,    in  order  to  enable  the  railroads  to 
discontinue  existing  pier  stations  and  thus  release  the  water- 
f r  ont . 

C.  Other  problems  to  be  considered  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authori- 
ty: 

1.  Port  district  embraces  1,  500  square  miles  (25-mile  radius  from 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  any  direction). 

2.  Unification  of  all  port  facilities,    and  modernization  of  its 
equipment. 

3.  Alleviation  of  car-float  and  lighterage  problems. 

4.  Consolidation  of  shipments  at  classification  points  in  order  to 
eliminate  duplication,    inefficient  loading,    and  unnecessary 
expense. 

5.  Direct  routing  of  shipments  to  avoid  congestion,    conflicting 
river  currents,    and  long  truck  hauls. 

6.  Terminal  stations  should  be  union  stations. 

7.  Co-ordination  of  facilities  for  economy  and  to  safeguard 
capital  investments  in  port  facilities. 

8.  Pooling  and  unification  of  equipment. 

9-    Planning  of  highways  for  efficient  inter- relationship  between 
terminals,    piers,    and  industrial  establishments  not  equipped 
with  railroad  sidings. 
10.    The  development  of  comprehensive  plans  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

D.  Reconstruction  of  Port  of  New  York  Authority  through  a  merger 
with  the  bi- state  Holland  Tunnel  Commission;  membership  of  the 
Authority  increased  to  12;  non- salaried;  6-year  terms;  majority 
vote  for  decision  with  at  least  3  members  from  each  state  con- 
curring. 

1.  Authorized  to  purchase,    construct,    lease,    and  operate 
terminal  and  transportational  facilities  in  the  Port  District. 

2.  Power  to  issue  bonds. 

3.  No  power  to  levy  taxes  or  assessments. 

4.  Unification  of  control  and  operation  of  bridges  and  tunnels. 

5.  Employees  may  enter  state  retirement  systems  (personal  con- 
tributions and  Authority  contributions);  no  civil  service,    but 
permanency  of  tenure  during  good  behavior. 

6.  Standing  committees: 

Audit  Public  agencies  Publicity 

Construction  Operations  Purchases 

Finance  Personnel  Program  and  work 

Insurance  and  claimsPort  protection  Terminals 

E.  Activities  of  the  reconstituted  Port  of  New  York  Authority: 
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1.  Construction  of  Belt  Line  No.    13  (1923):     17-mile  railroad  route 
paralleling  Hudson  River  from  Ft.    Lee  to  Bayonne  to  tie  toge- 
ther all  eastern  terminals  of  New  Jersey  railroads. 

2.  Construction  and  improvement  of  Terminal  No.    1;  electrifica- 
tion and  grade  separation  of  New  York  Central  Railroad  track- 
age along  the  Hudson  River. 

3.  Construction  of  Arthur  Kill  Bridge,    Outerbridge   Crossing,    and 
Goethals  Bridge  (1928). 

4.  Port  Authority  begins  to  operate  the  Holland  Tunnel  (1930). 

5.  Full  control  over  Holland  Tunnel  vested  in  Authority  (1931); 
Port  Authority  pays   $25  million  to  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
states  for  monies  spent  in  construction  of  the  tunnel. 

6     Construction  of  George  Washington  Bridge  (1931)  (see  Interstate 
Bridges,    above). 

7.  Construction  of  Kill  Van  Kull  (Bayonne)  Bridge  (1931);  connect- 
ing link  between  Outerbridge  Crossing  and  Goethals  Bridge. 

8.  Construction  of  Inland  Terminal  No.    1  (1932):     union  railroad 
freight  terminal;  increased  trucking  facilities;  automatic 
electric  underground  railroad  previously  planned  found  unne- 
cessary as  tunnels  and  bridges  expedited  movement  of  freight 
sufficiently. 

9.  Construction  of  Port  Authority  Commerce  Building  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Inland  Terminal  No.    1  (1932):     14  floors  above  the 
terminal;  38  million  cu.    ft.    of  space;  cost  $15  million;  used  by- 
8  trunk  railroads. 

10.  Construction  of  Midtown  Hudson  Tunnel  (Lincoln  Tunnel)  (1938); 
second  of  twin  tubes  placed  in  operation  (1945);  45  million 
vehicle  capacity  yearly  reached  for  first  tube. 

11.  Port  Authority  Grain  Terminal,    Brooklyn  (1944);  2  million 
bushel  capacity. 

12.  Study  for  the  modernization  of  Hoboken  piers  (1946). 

13.  Construction  of  Newark  and  Manhattan  truck  terminals  (1946). 

14.  Studies  and  plans  completed  for  proposed  Mid- Manhattan 
Union  Bus  Terminal  (1947). 

15.  Newark  Airport  and  Seaport  Development  (1947): 

a.  Estimated  cost  $50  million  for  airport;    $15  million  for 
seaport  ($100,  000  yearly  rental  paid  City  of  Newark  for  9 
years;   $128,  000  per  year  rental  or  75%  of  net  profits 
yearly  thereafter). 

b.  Construction  of  total  of  6  runways  with  120  planes  per  hour 
capacity,    and  other  modernization. 

16.  50-year  lease  of  New  York  International  Airport  at  Idlewild 
(1947);   construction  already  begun  to  be  finished  by  Port 
Authority. 

17.  LaGuardia  Field  and  Floyd  Bennett  Field  leased  (1947);  recon- 
struction costs  for  Idlewild,    LaGuardia,    and  Bennett  airports 
estimated  at   $200  million. 

18.  Proposal  for  modernization  of  Hudson  River  water  front  (1948); 
$114  million  estimated  cost;  construction  of  a  produce  terminal, 
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3  car-float  stations  for  railroad  use,    and  14  pier  moderniza- 
tions (including  installation  of  fire  prevention  devices). 
19.    Purchase  of  Teterboro  Airport  from  private  owner  (1948): 

a.  Cost  $3,  115,  000. 

b.  Authority  to  take  over  mortgates  amounting  to  $1,  100,  000; 
when  Authority  takes  title  it  will  pay  owner   $1,  900,  000 
($400,  000  in  cash,    remainder  in  3%  tax  exempt  Port 
Authority  Air  Terminal  Bonds). 

c.  Handled  an  average  of  500  private,    non- scheduled  and  cargo 
flights  daily;   3  runways  (two  4,  500  feet  long  and  one  3,  000 
feet  long);  existing  leases  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Authority. 


Waterways  (Sackett,    N.J.    Conservation  Department): 

A.  In  1901,    every  county  in  N.J.    had  either  a  coastline,    harbor, 
river,    or  a  canal  running  into  or  about  its  territory  (Lee). 

B.  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal--66.  86  miles  (see  chapter  VI). 

C.  Morris  Canal--106.  48  miles  (see  chapter  VI): 

1.  The  only  practicable  route  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  Lehigh  mining  regions  in  Pennsylvania  to  tidewater  prior 
to  1850: 

a.  Faster  and  cheaper  than  the  paralleling  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road prior  to  1900. 

b.  An  interlocking  directorate  in  Morris  Canal  and  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company. 

c.  According  to  the  charter,    the  canal  would  revert  to  the  state 
if  operations  ceased. 

d.  1974  had  been  set  as  the  date  of  surrender  of  the  charter  to 
the  state: 

(1)  Surrender  date  had  been  extended  several  times  upon  the 
application  of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company. 

(2)  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  leased  the  Canal  from  the 
Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company. 

e.  Capacity  of  500,  000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

f  .    By  1910,    the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was  able  to  transport 
over  its  trackage  19  million  tons  of  coal  from  mine  to  tide- 
water. 

g.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  as  lessee,  had  begun  to  petition  the 
state  legislature  for  permission  to  abandon  the  operation  of 
the  canal. 

2.  In  1905,    Gov.    Murphy  called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  pigeons  from  trapshooters,    but 
indicated  that  consideration  of  an  abandonment  bill  for  the 
Morris  Canal  might  take  place  (Sackett);  three  commissioners 
had  been  appointed  to  report  on  abandonment;  assembly  and 
senate  caucused  against  consideration  of  the  abandonment  bill, 
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and  dissolved  without  bringing  it  up. 

3.  New  efforts  for  abandonment  led  by  Assemblyman  Duffield  of 
Essex  County: 

a.  Assembly  passed  abandonment  bill  42-16. 

b.  Considerable  public  resentment,    scandalous  stories 
circulated,    and  bribery  charges  made. 

c.  Senate  would  have  been  forced  to  suspend  rules  in  order  to 
act  on  the  bill;  opposition  to  abandonment  in  senate  could 
have   "talked  bill  to  death"  so  no  action  was  taken. 

4.  Special  Committee  of  Twelve  empowered  to  investigate  abandon- 
ment (Joint  Resolution,    April  12,    1912)  and  to  report  and  recom- 
mend action  to  the  legislature  (called  Godfrey  Commission); 
advocated  using  lower  portion  of  the  canal  from  Jersey  City  to 
Newark  and  Paterson  as  a  high-speed  street  railway,    and  the 
remainder  of  the  canal  as  a  park. 

5.  Water  right  claims  of  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company 
interfere  with  plans  of  North  Jersey  District  Water  Commis- 
sion for  the  Wanaque  Project  (North  Jersey  District  Water 
Commission  Report,    1925): 

a.  North  Jersey  District  Water  Commission  made  an  engineer- 
ing survey  and  found  that  no  traffic  whatsoever  was  being 
carried  by  the  Morris  Canal,    the  waterway  was  filled  with 
weeds  and  sand,    and  its  structures  were  rotting  away; 
lessee  was  running  boats  infrequently  in  order  to  maintain 
charter  rights;  appeared  to  the  North  Jersey  District  Water 
Commission  that  the  canal  was  being  exploited  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  payment  in  connection  with  any  of  the  proposed 
water  supply  projects  of  the  Commission. 

b.  In  1922,    Vice-Chancellor  Foster  admitted  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  North  Jersey  District  Water  Commission  from 
"impounding,    confining  ...  or  changing  the  natural  flow  of 
the  waters  of  the  Wanaque  River.  " 

6.  Legislative  act  (Ch.    212,    P.  L.    1922)  authorized  the  acquisition 
by  the   state  of  the  Morris  Canal: 

a.  Commission  of  three  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  canal 
lessee  and  make  a  settlement  for  the  transfer  of  the  proper- 
ty to  the  state;  agreement  reached  Nov.    29,    1922,    whereby 
the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  would  turn  over  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  all  interests  in  the  Morris  Canal 
except  the  terminal  at  Phillipsburg  and  the  so-called  "Big 
Basin"  terminal  at  Jersey  City,    and  the  canal  bed  between 
Hackensack  and  Hudson  Rivers;  payment  to  the  state  fixed 

at  $875,  000  in  cash. 

b.  In  March  1923,    the  properties  of  the  Morris  Canal  Company, 
aside  from  exceptions  noted  above,    were  turned  over  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  corporate  entity  of  the  Morris  Canal 
and  Banking  Company  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
all  the  rights  of  the  company;  stock  held  by  the  state;  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development,    State  of  New  Jersey, 
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made  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Bank- 
ing Company. 

D.  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal: 

1.  Bordentown  (Delaware  River)  to  New  Brunswick  (Raritan  River). 

2.  Controlled  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

3.  Use  gradually  declined  and  canal  was  abandoned  in  1934: 

a.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  claimed  annual  loss  of  $250,  000. 

b.  Poor  service  largely  responsible  for  lack  of  business: 
canal  closed  at  night  and  on  Sundays;  tolls  too  high  for 
profitable  use  by  barge  companies  (ranged  from  $42  to  $56 
per  round  trip). 

4.  Rehabilitation  program  (N.  J.    State  Conservation  Department): 

a.  Canal  could  supply  water  for  industrial  plants,    mostly  in 
New  Brunswick  area  (estimated  supply  of  75  million  gallons 
every  24  hours. 

b.  Dilapidated  locks  rebuilt;  control  structures  and  aqueducts 
rebuilt  or  replaced. 

c.  Considerable  dredging  and  walling  necessary. 

d.  Estimated  cost  $1  million. 

E.  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal  (proposed): 

1.  From  Sayreville  to  the  Delaware  River  at  Bordentown;  com-  * 
pleted  the  inland  waterway  system  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to 
Boston,    Massachusetts. 

2.  31.  5  miles  long;  27-foot  channel  depth;  250  feet  wide 

3.  Canal  would  intercept  29  highways;  cost  of  new  highway  and 
bridges  estimated  at  $98  million. 

4.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  total  cost  at  $200  million. 

5.  Considerable  objection  to  the  proposed  canal  by  many  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Maritime  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  some  estimates 
of  loss  of  ratables  as  high  as  $1,  450,  000  yearly;  considered  by 
some  as  a  danger  to  the  supply  of  potable  water  in  New  Jersey; 
would  pollute  Delaware  River  fresh  water  with  salt  water  from 
the  Raritan  River. 

F.  Other  inland  waterways: 

1.  Proposed  waterway  from  Manasquan  Inlet  to  Delaware  Bay. 

2.  Four-mile  canal  north  of  Cape  May  to  Delaware  Bay  con- 
structed as  a  war-time  emergency  measure;  Federal  funds 
used  ($l-l/2  million  from  Navy  Department);  N.    J.    contributed 
$100, 000  for  purchase  of  right  of  way. 


Delaware  River  Joint  Commission  (New  Jersey  State  Government 
Functions): 

A.    Established  in  1931:     16-member  commission  (8  from  N.  J.,    8  from 
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Penn.  );  replaced  old  New  Jersey  Inter-state  Bridge  Commission. 

B.  To  control  and  operate  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  (Camden- 
Philadelphia). 

C.  To  float  a  $41  million  bond  issue  to  construct  a  rapid  transit 
system  over  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  between  8th  and  Race  Sts. 
Philadelphia  and  Haddon  Ave.    and  Carmen  St.    in  Camden;  placed 
in  operation  June  7,    1936;   30%   of  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
obtained  through  purchase  of  $10  million  in  Delaware  River  Joint 
Commission  bonds  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works. 

D.  To  have  jurisdiction  over  any  subsequent  bridges  built  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  of  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  at  Camden. 

E.  Commission  has  authority  to  make  studies  and  plans  for  additional 
crossings  by  bridges  and  tunnels,    and  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Camden  port  areas. 

North  Jersey  Transit  Commission  (N.J.    Transit  Commission  Report): 

A.  Transit  commission  originally  established  in  1922: 

1.  Studies  of  commuter  traffic. 

2.  Recommendations  for  improvement  of  transit  services  in  north 
Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

3.  To  develop  a  railroad  shipping  system  and  an  inland  station 
system. 

4.  Contact  committee  to  study  proposals  on  transit  problems  with 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

B.  1929  recommendations: 

1.  Creation  of  a  North  Jersey  Metropolitan  District  within  the  New 
Jersey  section  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

2.  North  Jersey  Metropolitan  District  should  be  governed  by  an 
elective  commission. 

3.  The  state  should  delegate  powers  of  a  regional  nature  so  as 

not  to  interfere  with  existing  municipal  powers  for  the  improve- 
ment and  financing  of  transit  facilities. 

4.  North  Jersey  Metropolitan  District  Commission  should  be 
given  powers  for  negotiation  and  contract. 

C.  1939  establishment  of  North  Jersey  Transit  Committee  by  joint 
action  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  with  2  members  from  state 
senate,    2  from  state  assembly,    and  1  appointed  by  the  governor. 

D.  Duties  of  North  Jersey  Transit  Commission: 
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1.  Confer  with  Port  of  New  York  Authority  with  respect  to 
suburban  transit. 

2.  Advise  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  with  respect  to  matters 
of  state  policy  arising  in  connection  with  conferences. 


Port  Raritan  District  Commission  (Parsons,    N.J.   State  Government 
Functions): 

A.  Before  1920  a  civic  and  businessmen's  organization: 

1.  Perth  Amboy,    South  Amboy,    Sayreville,    and  South  River. 

2.  For  the  improvement  of  water  facilities  in  the  area. 

B.  1920  became  the  Raritan  Terminals  and  Waterways  Association. 

C.  1924  became  the  Port  Raritan  Survey  Commission;  in  addition  to 
cities  named  above,  representatives  from  the  Middlesex-  County 
Board  of  Freeholders,    Woodbridge  and  Raritan,    were  added. 

D.  Projects  of  Port  Raritan  District  Commission  (established  1928): 

1.  Reclamation  of  lowlands  area  at  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy. 

2.  Removal  of  explosives  from  Raritan  Arsenal. 

3.  Deepening  and  straightening  of  South  River  for  a  proposed  con- 
nection with  the  New  Jersey  Ship  Canal. 

4.  Deepening  the  Raritan  River  from  Washington  Canal  (near 
mouth  of  South  River)  to  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Deepening  of  Woodbridge  River. 

E.  Restrictions  on  Port  Raritan  District  Commission:     must  conform 
to  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  in  any  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  wherein  the  Port  Raritan  District  is  affected. 


South  Jersey  Port  Commission  (Parsons,    N.J.   State  Government 
Functions): 

A.  Legislative  designation  of  South  Jersey  Port  District:     Delaware 
Bay,    Delaware  River,    Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  to  tidewater  at 
Trenton;  includes  seven  counties  (Mercer,    Burlington,    Camden, 
Gloucester,    Salem,    Cumberland,    and  Cape  May). 

B.  Establishment  of  South  Jersey  Port  Commission  (1928): 

1.  Power  over  the  survey,    development,    control,  and  operation  of 
port  facilities  in  the  South  Jersey  Port  District. 

2.  To  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  water,    rail  and  other 
transportational  facilities  because  of  rapid  industrial  growth 
and  population  increases;  to  protect  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers and  shippers. 

3.  Plans: 
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a.  Construction  of  a  large  marine  terminal  at  Camden 
completed. 

b.  Establishment  of  belt  line  service  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  Reading  Railroad  between  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Terminal  and  municipal  pier  in  Camden. 

c.  Operation  of  municipal  pier  by  South  Jersey  Port  Commis- 
sion. 

d.  Responsibility  for  dredging  and  maintaining  a  30-foot  channel 
in  the  Delaware  River  at  mean  low  water  between  the  new 
Camden  terminal  and  the  main  ship  channel. 

e.  Responsibility  for  dredging  and  maintaining  a  20-foot  channel 
at  mean  low  water  from  Camden  to  Trenton. 

f  .    Straightening  the  Salem  River  to  shorten  the  distance  to  the 
Delaware  River  by  three  miles;  mouth  of  Salem  River  to  be 
directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal;  to  provide  an  inland  waterway  from  ports  on  the 
Delaware  River  to  Norfolk,    Virginia. 


Air  Transportation  in  New  Jersey  (Myers;  N.J.    Department  of  Avia- 
tion): 

A.  Airport  development  began  in  1919  when  Aero,  Ltd.  was  estab- 
lished to  carry  passengers  between  New  York  City  and  Atlantic 
City  where  first  municipal  airport  in  N.J.    was  established. 

B.  Colonial  Air  Transport  Company  started  an  airport  at  Teterboro, 
N.J.    (1926)  and  carried  air  mail  from  this  field. 

C.  Increased  interest  in  the  establishment  of  municipal  airports 
began  in  1927. 

D.  By  1929  there  were  29  airports  in  New  Jersey;  classified  as 
"intermediate"  fields  (graded  only);  Hadley  Field,    New  Brunswick, 
became  the  terminal  for  New  York  City  air  mail  service. 

E.  Newark  Airport  at  Port  Newark  established  1929: 

1.  Became   successor  to  Hadley  Field  as  the  eastern  terminal  for 
air  mail  service. 

2.  Reclaimed  from  a  salt  marsh;   only  70  acres  of  a  projected  500 
acres  were  in  use  in  1929. 

3.  Two  runways  each  over  2,  000  feet  long;  1  million  candlepower 
floodlights . 

4.  Development  of  Newark  Airport  aided  greatly  by  construction 
of  Pulaski  Skyway  because  made  easy  access  to  and  from  the 
airport. 

F.  Camden  Airport  opened  1929:     good  roads  in  vicinity;  easy  and 
quick  access  to  Philadelphia;  no  municipal  airport  in  Philadelphia; 
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used  by  major  airlines;  used  for  flights  between  Camden  Airport 
and  Philadelphia  Post  Office  by  autogiro,    1935  (later  discontinued). 

G.    Establisment  of  New  Jersey  Department  of  Aviation,    1938  (Ch.    38, 
P.L.    1938). 

H.    Competition  of  LaGuardia  Field,    New  York  City,    slowed  up 
development  of  Newark  Airport: 

1.  U.S.    Army    took  over  Newark  Airport  during  World  War  II; 
extensive  improvements  in  landing  strips,    hangar  facilities  and 
control  operations. 

2.  Negotiations  by  Port  of  New  York  Authority  for  lease  on 
Newark  Airport  begun  1948  (completed). 

I.    Teterboro  Airport,    1947  (see  Port  of  New  York  Authority): 

1.  Largest  airport  for  cargo  and  non-scheduled  flights  in  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area;  privately  owned  until 
1948. 

2.  Cost  $500,  000  in  1941;  550  acres  reclaimed  meadow  land. 

3.  Two  4,  500  foot  runways--one   3,  000  foot  macadamized  runway. 

4.  Approximately  1,  000  plane  movements  daily;  averaged  500 
passengers  daily;  1  million  pounds  of  freight  weekly. 

5._   400  airplanes  based  on  the  field;  one  hangar  200  feet  by  300 
feet. 

6.  Sold  251,  314  gallons  of  gasoline  and  7,  500  gallons  of  oil  in 
1947. 

7.  No  landing  fees  charged;  profits  were  from  sale  of  gasoline, 
oil,    and  hangar  rental. 

8.  Six  flying  schools  use  Teterboro  facilities. 

9.  35  freight  and  passenger  lines,,  and  one  trans-oceanic  air  line. 
10.    Purchased  outright  from  private  owner  by  Port  of  New  York 

Authority,    1948  (see  Port  of  New  York  Authority). 

J.    Report  of  N.  J.    Aviation  Commission  on  N.  J.    airports  (March  24, 
1947):     75  privately  owned  airports;  9  publicly  owned  airports; 
total  aircraft  based  on  licensed  airports  in  N.  J.    was  1,  001. 

K     N.  J.    Aviation  Commission  did  not  have  power  to  fix  rates  or 
schedules;  N.J.    had  no  statutes  permitting  the  state  policing  of 
N.  J.    airways . 

L.    In  1947:     N.J.    had  only  32  air  signposts;  5,  000  licensed  air  pilots 
in  state. 

M.  N.J.    Civil  Air  Patrol  war-time  activities:     established  Dec.    1, 

1941,    under  U.S.    first  War  Powers  Act;  border  patrol;  fire  watch- 
ing; inter- continental  courier  service;  target  towing;  tracking; 
missing  aircraft  search;  anti-submarine  patrol. 
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N.    New  Jersey  Civil  Air  Patrol  postwar  activities:    pre-flight  avia- 
tion instruction  (180-hour  course);   summer  flying  encampments; 
promotion  of  flying  clubs;  air  tours;  air-marking  program;  para- 
chute-training program. 

O.    Status  of  Newark  Airport  (1942-1948): 

1.  War  Department  assumed  control  of  Newark  Airport  in  1942 
for  military  use;  headquarters  Atlantic  Overseas  Air  Technical 
Service  Command;  base  for  shipment  of  fighter  aircraft, 
equipment,    and  supplies. 

2.  U.S.    Army  Air  Force  installations  (1942-1946):    three  paved 
runways  (8,  000  ft.  ,    7,  000  ft.  ,    6,  000  ft.  ,    respectively);  one 
instrument  runway  (8,  000  ft.    long,    150  ft.    wide);  new  drainage 
construction;  modernized  lighting  system;  new  control  tower; 
40,  000  cubic  foot  air  cargo  building;  three   supply  warehouses. 

3.  City  of  Newark  regained  control  of  Newark  Airport  (1946): 

a.  Increased  number  of  domestic  airlines  begin  to  use  facilities 

b.  Plans  to  develop  Newark  Airport  as  a  main  domestic  air 
terminal. 

4.  Negotiations  for  lease  of  Newark  Airport  by  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  (see  Port  of  New  York  Authority). 


II.    COMMUNICATION  IN  20th  CENTURY  NEW  JERSEY 


Telephone  Communication  in  New  Jersey  (Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners;  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone   Company): 

A.  26  telephone  companies  served  New  Jersey  in  1900: 

1.  Between  five  and  six  persons  per  square  mile  had  telephone 
service  (207.  7  persons  resident  per  square  mile  according  to 
census  figures). 

2.  Steady  and  consistent  growth:  backlog  of  orders  for  equipment 
and  service  was  21,  000  in  1921,  and  was  expected  to  be  reduced 
by  50%  by  1922,    and  completely  filled  by  1923. 

3.  First  two-way  ship-to-shore  radio  telephone  hookup  from  Deal, 
N.  J.  ,    accomplished  in  1921. 

4.  30  telephone  companies  servicing  New  Jersey  in  1921. 

B.  Period  of  consolidation  of  telephone  companies  prior  to  World 
War  I;  by  1923  the  large  majority  of  telephone  service  was 
handled  by  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  and  the  Delaware 

and  Atlantic  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company: 

1.  Self-evaluation  of  the  two  companies  was   $111  million. 

2.  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  ruled  this  valuation 
too  high,    and  fixed  it  at  $95,  829,  000. 

3.  Appeal  for  increase  in  rates  denied  for  New  York  Telephone 
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Company:     Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  claimed 
earnings  too  high  to  warrant  the  increase  in  rates. 
4.    Appeal  for  increase  allowed  the  Delaware  and  Atlantic  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  (earnings  were  about  3%). 

C     New  York  Telephone  Company  and  Delaware  and  Atlantic  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  merged  in  1927: 

1.  Delaware  and  Atlantic  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  paid 
$76,416,000  for  properties,    equipment,    and  franchises. 

2.  Name  changed  to  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company;  began 
intra- state  service  only. 

D.  First  overseas  telephone  service  inaugurated  (1928): 

1.  By  1928,    760  million  telephone  calls  were  made  yearly  in  N.J.  ; 
620,  000  telephones  were  in  service;  and  there  were  3  million 
miles  of  wire  in  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  lines. 

2  90%  of  all  telephone  business  now  handled  by  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  and  97%  of  all  telephones  in  New  Jersey 
owned  by  same  company. 

3.  $25  million  spent  annually  for  new  construction. 

4.  78.  5  telephones  per  square  mile  (population  had  grown  to  550 
persons  per  square  mile);  27  central  offices. 

E.  Investment  of  telephone  companies  in  New  Jersey  reached  $150 
million  in  1929;  there  were  15,  000  employees,    and  630,  000  tele- 
phones in  service. 

F.  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  statistics  for  1931:    total  net 
earnings  were   $10,  608,  512,    or  5.  63%;    $20  million  in  common 
stock  issued  for  construction;  taxes  increased  4.  2%  over  1930; 

2,  660,  000  average  daily  telephone 'calls;   $21,  571,  483  spent  for 
construction;  company  owned  96  buildings,    and  leased  141; 
decline  in  telephones  in  service  from  high  of  687,  505  in  1930  to 
685,  214  (172,  542  telephones  installed,    174,  873  disconnected). 

G.  Depression  gradually  hits  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company: 

1.  54,  796  fewer  telephones  than  in  1931;  net  earnings  dropped  to 
4.  51%;  construction  expenditures  dropped  to  $11,  418,  084; 

12,  451  employees. 

2.  In  spite  of  depression,    80,  000  telephones  in  Newark,    Oranges, 
Irvington,    and  Maplewood  were  transferred  to  dial  service. 

3.  Telephones  in  service  in  1933  dropped  to  601,  916;  net  earnings 
were  $6,  632,  461,  or  3.  29%;  number  of  employees  dropped  to 
12,401. 

4.  1934  showed  some  slight  gains: 

a.  Net  earned  income  rose  to  $7,  004,  739. 

b.  Regulation  of  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

c.  Time  bureau  started  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
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d.    World-wide  telephone  service  extended  to  New  Jersey  sub- 
scribers (97%  of  world  telephones  available  to  New  Jersey). 

5.  1936  brought  the  extension  of  hours  for  repair  services  to 
include  evenings,    Saturday  afternoon,    Sundays,    and  holidays. 

6.  In  1937:    there  were  2,  792,  173  daily  calls  made;  60%  of  the 
telephones  in  New  Jersey  were  dial  operated;  net  earnings  rose 
to  4.  07%. 

7.  Hurricane  in  1938  silenced  35,  000  telephones. 

8.  Dial  system  extended  to  Jersey  City  district  in  1939;  affected 
55,000  subscribers. 

9.  Weather  forecast  service  established  for  North  Jersey  metro- 
politan district;  averaged  a  thousand  calls  per  day. 

H.    Broad  increase  in  telephone  services  in  1940,    1941,    and  1942: 

1.  3,  715,  000  average  daily  calls  in  1941;  874,  348  telephones  in 
service,    1942;  toll  calls  increased  by  l/3  over  previous  year; 
600  coin  box  telephones  provided  for  military  personnel; 
average  earnings  decline  to  new  low  of  2.  83%  in  1942. 

2.  400  Civilian  Defense  Telephone  Control  Centers  established; 
air  raid  warning     centers  for  75  communities. 

3.  17%  of  male  telephone  company  personnel  called  to  military 
service;  46%  in  U.S.    Signal  Corps. 

4.  76%  of  all  employees  were  women  in  1942. 

I.    Began  program  of  reconditioning  of  older  types  of  equipment  for 
emergency  use  (1943):     47,  000  old  telephones  returned  to  use;  300 
tons  of  copper  from  old  cable  and  loading  coils  salvaged  and  sent 
to  the  national  copper  pool  for  the  war  effort. 

J.    Mergers  with  Eastern  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (5,  700 
telephones),    Camden  and  Atlantic  Telephone  Company  (toll  lines 
to  Atlantic  City),    and  subsidiaries  of  the  Keystone  Telephone 
Company  in  South  Jersey,    1944. 

K.    Hurricane  of  1944  silenced  95,  000  telephones  in  New  Jersey. 

L.    70,  000  applications  for  telephone    service  that  could  not  be  filled, 
1944. 

M.  Facilities  strained  in  1945:     4  million  average  daily  calls;  13% 

increase  in  toll  calls  over  1944;  88,  000  applications  for  telephone 
service  could  not  be  filled;  earnings  rose  to  4.  6%;  991,  520  tele- 
phones in  service  in  New  Jersey. 

N.    Postwar  years  brought  new  and  unusual  problems  to  the  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company: 

1.    Four-hour  work  stoppage  (Oct.    1945);  wage  demands  of  mainte- 
nance employees  led  to  unsatisfactory  labor-management 
relations. 
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2.  Picket  lines  established  Jan.    11-13,    1946;  operators  refused  to 
cross  picket  lines. 

3.  Nation-wide  telephone  strike  in  April  and  May,    1947: 

a.  Essential  calls  handled  by  non-union  employees  and  execu- 
tives (April  7  to  May  15,    1947). 

b.  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  taken  over  by  state  and 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor:     compulsory  arbitration  and  penalties  in  effect 
April  9th;  Company  agreed  to  accept  decision  on  wage  dis- 
pute without  contesting  validity  of  the  law;  wage  demands  of 
the  unions  met  and  normal  service  resumed. 

c.  Employees  of  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  1947 
totaled  24,  881. 

4.  New  services  inaugurated  in  1947: 

a.  Mobile  telephone  service  extended  to  trains  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad. 

b.  Police  mobile  telephone  service  extended  to  Newark, 
Harrison,    Park  Ridge,    Montvale,    and  Woodcliff  Lake. 

c.  Highway  telephone  coin  booths  constructed. 

5.  First  applications  for  rate  increases  since  1925  made  in  1947. 

6.  In  1947:     5,  400,  000  average  daily  calls;  1,  297,  532  telephones 
in  N.J.  ;  37,  000  unfilled  applications  for  telephone  service. 

7.  Dial  system  extended  to  Cape  May-Wildwood  district  (55,  000 
subscribers). 

8.  Development  of  $250  millipn  construction  program  ($43,485,  000 
completed  in  1947). 

9.  Second  rate  increase  asked  for  in  1948. 


Radio  Communication  in  New  Jersey  (Periodical  references): 

A.  First  radio  broadcast  in  New  Jersey  from  the  pioneer  experimen- 
tal station  of  A.    Frederick  Collins,    54  Clinton  St.  ,    Newark, 

July  9,    1908;  voices  of  Jacob  Haussling,    Mayor  of  Newark, 
Governor  J.    Franklin  Fort,    and  others  broadcast;  used  an  arc 
transmitting  station. 

B.  In  1921,    WJZ  began  operation  from  Newark  (500  watts  power): 

1.  First  commercial  radio  station  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

2.  Second  broadcasting  station  in  the  world. 

3.  First  program  was  a  broadcast  of  the  1921  World  Series  base- 
ball games. 

C.  WOR  began  broadcasting  from  Newark,    Feb.    22,    1922  (200  watts 
power);  first  radio  station  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
to  schedule  15-minute  news  broadcasts. 

D.  Experimental  radio  station  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
established  in  1925  at  Bound  Brook,    N.J.  ;  call  letters  were  2XAR; 
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50  kilowatts  power. 

E.  Radio  Corporation  of  America  radio  tube  plant  at  Harrison,    N.J. 
(1930)  employed  8,  500  people;  the  start    of  a  large  radio  manufac- 
turing industry  in  New  Jersey  (tubes,    components,    speakers, 
cabinets,    and  transmitting  equipment). 

F.  WOR  joins  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  and  moves  studios  to  New 
York  City  (1934). 

G.  Newark  Police  Department  sets  up  first  radio  division  in  N.J. 
(1934). 

H.    Experimentation  with  facsimile  radio  conducted  by  WOR  (1937). 

I.    Radio  broadcasting  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  Commissioners  (1937). 

J.    Radio  Corporation  of  America  established  research  laboratories 
at  Princeton,    N.J.    (.1941). 

K.    WOR  pioneered  in  "on-the- scene"  radio  broadcasting  for  report- 
ing World  War  II  events  (1942);  used  portable  magnetic  recorders. 

L.    WPAT,    Paterson.    N.J.,    established  1942  (1,  000  watts  power). 

M.  Two-way  radio  system  established  by  Public  Service  Electric  and 
Gas  Company  between  service  dispatchers  and  supervisors  in  the 
electric  operating  divisions,  line  crews,  trouble  men,  and  field 
supervisors;  seven  fixed  stations  located  throughout  the  operating 
area  of  the  company  (50  watts  power  each);  150  mobile  stations  in 
cars  and  trucks  (35  watts  power  each);  began  operations  in  1946. 

N.    Newark  News  station  (WNJR)  established  1947;  5,  000  watts  power; 
amplitude  modulation  only. 

O.    WQIE,    Newark  Police  Department  FM  (frequency  modulation) 
station  started  (1947). 

P.    Seton  Hall  College  established  FM  broadcast  station  (WSOU): 
50-mile  radius;  7-hour  broadcast  day. 

Q.    Newark  Public  School  system  established  FM  broadcast  station 
(WBGO)  in  1948;  first  public  school  system  in  N.J.    to  operate  a 
FM  station;  opening  day  message  of  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sept.    1948,    broadcast  to  all  Newark  Public  Schools;  began  experi- 
mental studies  of  the  use  of  radio  in  the  classroom. 

R.    16  radio  broadcast  stations  (AM  and  FM)  in  N.J.    in  1948. 
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Television  Communication  in  New  Jersey: 

A.  First  experimental  television  broadcast  in  New  Jersey  (1927); 
laboratories  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America,    Camden. 

B.  First  public  demonstration  of  television  in  New  Jersey  at  Bam- 
berger's Department  Store,    Newark  (1928). 

C.  Development  of  the  cathode  ray  television  tube  by  Dr.  .Allan  B. 
DuMont  in  basement  laboratory,    Upper  Montclair,    N.  J.: 

1.  A  significant  development  because  the  inefficient  scanning 
devices  then  in  use  were  immediately  made  obsolescent. 

2.  The  cathode  ray  tube  is  a  persistence  screen  halving  the 
repetitive  rate  of  the  electronic  beam. 

D.  Dr.    Vladimir  K.    Zworykin,    Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
Camden,    developed  the  iconoscope  and  kinescope  (1931): 

1.  Iconoscope  rapidly  came  into  use  in  the  television  cameras  for 
picking  up  the  image  to  be  telecast. 

2.  Kinescope  serves  as  the  projection  tube  for  RCA  television 
receivers. 

E.  Federal  Communications  Commission  licensed  the  DuMont 
Laboratories  to  conduct  the  first  experimental  telecasts  (1938); 
DuMont  television  station  began  telecasts,    April  1,    1939;  later 
became  WABD  (television  channel  5),    the  first  commercial  tele- 
vision station  (Nov.    1948)  to  telecast  programs  from  7:00  a.m.    to 
11:00  p.  m. 

F.  Industrial  Television,    Inc.,    Nutley,    N.J.,    developed  first 
practical  "Guest  Television"  system  for  installation  in  hotels 
(1947). 

G.  New  Jersey's  first  television  station,    WATV,    Newark  (1948); 
channel  13;  50,  000  watts  power;  potential  audience  of  13  million 
televiewers;  first  television  station  to  install  a  complete  cold 
cathode  ray  lighting  system:     eliminates  elaborate  light  bridges 
and  excessive  heat;  475  separate  lights,    each  96  inches  long  sus- 
pended from  the  studio  ceiling. 


III.    OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
(New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners. 
Annual  Reports,    1910-1945) 


Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners: 
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A.  Purpose  and  powers: 

1.  Chapter  41,    Laws  of  1910,    established  3-man  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
power     to  appoint  a  secretary,    assistant  secretary,    counsel, 
engineering  staff,    experts  in  transportation,    supervisors, 
clerks,    and  inspectors. 

2.  Power  to  make  rules,    regulations,    and  decisions  affecting  the 
rates   and  services  of  companies  dealing  in  public  utilities 
(electric,    gas,    private  water  companies,    railroads,    telephone, 
telegraph,    street  railways,    automobile  buses,    and  private 
sewerage  companies). 

3.  Main  problem  was  to  determine   "fair  return"  on  the    'fair 
value"  of  the  property  "used  and  useful,    devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  public";  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  monopoly; 
believed  that  rates  and  services  were  interrelated. 

4.  Power  of  enforcement  by  injunction,    mandamus  or  writ  of 
certiorari. 

5.  Duty  to  prevent  over-capitalization  and  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  classes  of  securities  issued  by  public  utility  companies; 
must  approve  of  new  security  issues  by  all  public  utilities 
companies,    and  sub-utility  companies. 

6.  Conducts  formal  and  informal  hearings  and  renders  decisions 
based  upon  factual,    evidential  testimony;  may  make  independ- 
ent investigations,    inspections,    and  exercise   supervisory 
control. 

7.  Licenses  common  carriers. 

B.  Major  activities  (1911): 

1.  Investigations  of  rates  for  electric  services;  53  electric   light 
and  power  companies  (Public  Service  Electric  Company  the 
largest)  doing  business  in  New  Jersey;   served  189  municipali- 
ties with  an  approximate  population  of  2  million;  owned  and 
operated  19  generating  stations,    62  sub- stations,    14,  000  miles 
of  overhead  wire,    1,  170  miles  of  underground  cable,    18,  200 
transformers,    and  107,  000  poles. 

2.  Investigations  of  telephone  rates  (New  York  Telephone  Company;* 
Delaware  and  Atlantic  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company). 

3.  Investigation  of  the  rates  of  the  Hackensack  Water  Company. 

4.  Investigation  of  railroad  commutation  rates:     discrimination 
charged  against  passengers  going  to  Jersey  City  or  Hoboken, 
but  charged  ferriage  to  New  York  City  in  their  commutation 
rates;  railroads  ordered  to  file  rates  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

5.  Investigation  of  discontinuance  of  children's  rates  by  Public 
Service  Railway  in  Newark;  ordered  to  suspend  new  rate  for 
one  month  until  a  hearing  could  be  held,    and  maintain  old  rate 
in  the  interim. 

6.  Investigation  for  charges  for  household  gas  in  Paterson  led  to 
a  study  of  conditions  in  Passaic  County;  all  utilities  requested 
to  file  rate  schedules. 
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7.  General  investigation  to  determine  fairness  of  electric  rates 
initiated. 

8.  Full-scale  hearing  on  telephone  rates;  general  reduction  of 
telephone  rates  ordered. 

9.  Establishment  of  standards  for  service  by  public  utilities. 

10.  Ordered  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  by  all  utilities. 

11.  Approval  of  franchises  of  public  utilities. 

12.  Approval  of  security  issues. 

13.  Reports  of  all  accidents  occurring  on  utility  properties,    or 
from  the  maintenance  or  operation  of  such  utilities  required. 

14.  Abolition  of  the   "Common  Drinking  Cup"  ordered  by  July  4, 
1911,    in  all  railroads  operating  in  New  Jersey;  railroads 
required  to  supply  sanitary  cups  at  no  extra  charge. 

15.  Interest  in  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  by  the  railroads 
operating  in  New  Jersey. 

C.    Growing  sense  of  responsibility  (1912-1913): 

1.  Ordered  reduction  of  gas  rates  in  the  Passaic  Division  of  the 
Public  Service  Gas  Company  from  $1.  10  per  1,  000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  to  $0. 90. 

2.  Set  up  system  for  classification  and  inspection  of  grade  cross- 
ings. 

3.  Established  requirements  for  Gas  Service  Meter  Provers  to 
test  gas  meters;  required  gas  companies  to  make  consumer 
tests  without  charge,    using  approved  testers,    not  oftener  than 
every  six  months. 

4.  Began  inspections  of  all  public  utility  properties. 

5.  Permission  given  to  Phillipsburg  Horse  Car  Railroad  Company 
to  change  tracks  to  standard  gauge. 

6.  Enforcement  of  the  Full  Crew  Law  on  freight  and  passenger 
railroads  as  prescribed  by  law  for  each  class  of  train. 

7.  558  formal  hearings  held  in  1913: 

a.  Wildwood  Water  Company  ordered  to  pay  cost  of  installation 
of  water  meter  boxes;  fixed  minimum  charges  for  water 
service. 

b.  Investigation  of  Butler  Water  Company  regarding  insuffi- 
cient water  supply,    services,    and  rates. 

8.  Investigation  of  inadequate  rush-hour  facilities  on  the  Public 
Service  Railway,    Jersey  City. 

9.  Ordered  the  railroads  operating  in  New  Jersey  to  install  steps 
on  all  passenger  new  cars  not  more  than  15  inches  from  the 
ground  for  first  step,    and  not  more  than  14  inches  between  the 
first  and  second  step. 

10.  Withheld  approval  of  999-year  lease  of  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore  Railroad  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  "in  the  public 
interest";  Pennsylvania  Railroad  appealed  to  Supreme  Court 
(N.J.)  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,    compelling  approval. 

11.  Began  a  study  of  the  valuations  of  Public  Service  Electric 
Company  properties  in  order  to  attempt  to  determine  fair 
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rates  and  fair  returns  on  investment. 

D.  Additional  activities  (1914-1915): 

1.  Established  standards  for  annual  reports  of  540  utilities 
operating  in  New  Jersey  (accounts,    books,    and  other  records). 

2.  Approved:     stock  issues  in  59  cases  amounting  to  $80,  106,  750; 
49  applications  to  sell  land  owned  by  public  utility  companies; 
8  leases  and  mergers;  82  grants  of  privileges  (franchises)  to 
public  utility  companies  by  municipalities. 

3.  Investigated  street  railway  services  in  Camden;   assisted  in  the 
development  of  improved  service  in  the  timing  of  headways. 

4.  Heard  large  number  of  complaints  regarding  fairness  of  rail- 
road rates;  hearings  held  regarding  the  elimination  of  21  grade 
crossings  in  5  municipalities. 

5.  Inspected  3,  263  grade  crossings;  approved  use  of  stop  signs 
and  red  lanterns  by  crossing  watchmen  as  an  experiment  by 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

6.  Rate  decision  in  regard  to  Public  Service  Gas  Company, 
Passaic;  Board  did  not  allow  sufficient  valuation  for  the  fran- 
chise in  ordering  the  rate  reduction. 

7.  Ruled  against  the  attempted  discontinuance  of  baggage   service 
by  the  railroads. 

8.  Began  inspections  of  all  steam  and  electric  railroads  operating 
in  New  Jersey;  ordered  Erie  Railroad  to  eliminate  15  grade 
crossings  in  Paterson,    N.J.    (estimated  cost  $3  million). 

E.  Additional  activities  (1916-1920): 

1.  Reached  agreements  with  major  railroads  regarding  gradual 
elimination  of  grade  crossings;  heard  appeal  of  Erie  Railroad 
against  ordered  elimination  of  15  grade  crossings  in  Paterson. 

2.  Investigated  complaints  against  Hackensack  Water    Company 
and  ordered  the  following  conditions  remedied:    insufficient 
pressure;  insufficient  fire  hydrants;  inadequate  safety  devices 
at  pumping  stations  and  boiler  rooms. 

3.  Investigated  complaints  of  overcharging  by  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company;  company  ordered  to  reduce  rates  to  provide 
not  more  than  an  8%  return  on  value  of  properties. 

4.  Adopted  rules  and  regulations  to  establish  standards  for  all 
water  companies  operating  in  New  Jersey  (to  seek  uniformity 
of  practice). 

5.  Ordered  increase  in  passenger  fares  and  commutation  tickets 
for  seashore  service  on  railroads. 

6.  Ruled  that  the  plans  for  an  additional  railroad  station,  West 
Side  Avenue,    Jersey  City,    was  not  needed  or  justified. 

7.  Refused  request  of  15  gas  companies  to  reduce  British  Thermal 
Units  from  1,  000  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  to  650  in  order  to  con- 
serve tolual  for  munitions. 

8.  Effects  of  World  War  I  on  New  Jersey  railroads: 

a.    Erie  Railroad  asked  permission  to  drop  71  passenger  trains. 
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b.  General  reduction  of  quality  of  service  of  all  railroads  noted 
by  Board. 

c.  Operation  of  railroads  by  the  U.S.   Government;  rates 
increased  without  permission  of  Board. 

d.  Increased  costs  of  operation. 

e.  Question  arose  as  to  whether  the  Federal  government 
should  also  take  over  the  operation  of  street  railways  (had 
already  begun  to  operate  telephone  companies,    express 
companies,    and  telegraph  companies). 

f  .    Permitted  the  granting  of  emergency  rate  increases  as  a 

war-time  measure, 
g.    Depletion  of  staff  of  the  Board:     scarcity  of  engineers  and 

clerks;  positions  of  those  in  the  military  service   held  open 

for  their  return. 

F.  Post  World  War  I  problems  faced  by  Board: 

1.  Demands  for  rate  increases,    due  to  rising  costs, could  not  be 
justified  by  Board: 

a.  Suspended  fare  increases  on  street  railway  systems  (Public 
Service  Railway  Company,    particularly);  second  suspension 
to  July,    1921,    authorized;  legislative  act  ordered  third  sus- 
pension in  1921. 

b.  Temporary  injunction  against  Board  of  Public  Utility  Com- 
missioners sought  from  U.S.    District  Court:     claimed 
actions  of  Board  were  confiscatory  and  in  violation  of  the 
14th  Amendment  of  the  U.S.    Constitution;  temporary  injunc- 
tion refused,    but  a  temporary  restraining  order  allowed; 
Board  appealed  to  U.S.   Supreme  Court. 

2.  "Jitney"  regulation  added  to  duties  of  Board: 

a.  No  power  to  license  or  give  permits  to  operate. 

b.  No  funds  for  enforcement  (funds  secured  later  from  an 
emergency  fund);  traffic  inspectors  employed;  traffic  checks 
instituted. 

3.  Close  inspections  of  bridges  and  railroads  begun. 

4.  Attention  given  to  utility  plants,    particularly  water  companies. 

5.  Ordered  25%  reduction  of  surcharge  collected  by  the  Public 
Service  Electric  Company  from  wholesale  power  users. 

6.  Considerable  study  and  many  hearings  on  street  railway,    gas 
and  water  rates:     "Unless  the  law  is  changed  to  correct  the 
conditions  (appeals  to  courts  and  subsequent  increased  rates 
until  decision  is  received),    it  would  seem  that  the  utilities  are 
able  to  move  in  an  ever-increasing  circle  of  increased  rates 
without  any  effective  authority  in  the  public  utility  commission 
to  restrict  or  control  their  actions"  (13th  Annual  Report,    1922). 

G.  Activities  (1923-1930): 

1.  Increased  requests  for  auto  buses  licenses  (95  approved,    29 
denied). 

2.  Received  many  complaints  that  bus  operators  were  not  bringing 
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vehicles  to  a  full  stop  at  railroad  grade  crossings;  Board  had 
no  power  to  take  action;  later  legislation  gave  enforcement 
powers. 

3.  Continued  inspection  of  street  railways  paying  particular 
attention  to  rolling  stock  and  construction. 

4.  Increase  in  one-man  operation  of  street  railways  noted;  Board 
investigating. 

5.  Increase  in  the  number  of  driven  wells  reported  in  Camden  and 
seashore  resort  area. 

6.  U.S.   Supreme  Court  upheld  Erie  Railroad  Co.    in  its  refusal  to 
eliminate  15  grade  crossings  in  Paterson  as  ordered  by  the 
Board;  time  limitation  set  declared  unreasonable,    and  work 
could  not  be  completed  in  the  time  allowed. 

7.  Continued  appraisal  of  public  utility  properties  for  future  rate 
studies,    issues  of  securities,    and  sale  of  properties. 

8.  Inspection  of  toll  bridges  (9  inter- state  toll  bridges  in  opera- 
tion,   1923). 

9.  Tendency  of  electric  light  companies   to  combine  reported; 
Board  approval  of  mergers  tended  to  avoid  over- capitalization. 

10.  Decline  in  operating  revenues  of  street  railway  companies 
noted: 

a.  Due  to  competition  of  auto  bus  transportation;  many  smaller 
traction  companies  petitioned  for  the  abandonment  of 
services. 

b.  Only  538  of  821  buses  operating  in  1924  were  equipped  with 
emergency  doors;  general  order  issued  for  all  buses  to  be 
equipped  with  rear  emergency  doors. 

11.  Standardization  of  bus  equipment  specified: 

Body  specifications  Rear-view  mirrors 

Window  guards  Footboards 

Driver  guard  rail  Fire  extinguishers 

Partition  behind  driver  Inside  lights 

Emergency  door  Lighting  control  switch 

Panel  for  signaling  purposes  Stop  lights 

Door  handles  Route  signs 

Grab  handles  for  standees  Bumper 

Ventilators  Brakes 

Heating  systems  Tires 

Gasoline  tanks  Wheel  housing 

Exhaust 

12.  Classification  of  bus  service  (1925)  as  urban  and  inter-urban. 

13.  Increased  number  of  inter- state  buses;  not  subject  to  control 
by  Board. 

14.  Consolidation  of  water  companies  noted. 

15.  Major  construction  of  high  power  electric  transmission  lines. 

16.  Loss  of  personnel  by  Board  due  to  higher  salaries  paid  by 
private  industry,    particularly  for  engineers. 

17.  Safety  load  specifications  for  8  inter- state  toll  bridges  estab- 
lished; all  but  one  bridge  classified  as  too  old  and  too  light  to 
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satisfactorily  meet  the  demand  of  modern  highway  traffic. 

18.  All  intra-state  buses  under  Board  control  (1926):     Class  A 
(2005),    fixed  termini  and  all-day  schedules;  Class  B  (37),  par- 
tial-day schedules;  Class  C  (7),    seasonal. 

19.  80  inter- state  bus  routes  using  400  buses. 

20.  Studies  made  during  1924  indicated  that  reductions  of  electric 
rates  should  be  made  in  1926. 

21.    Public  Service  Railway  Co.    losing  $l-l/2  million  annually  in 
5-cent  fare. 

22.  Voluntary  rate  reductions  reported  by  five  electric  companies 
(1927). 

23.  Merger  of  New  York  Telephone  Company  and  Delaware  and 
Atlantic  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  approved  (1927). 

24.  2,  800  buses  using  360  routes  reported  in  1928. 

25.  Movement  started  to  install  duplicate  electric  circuits  in 
electrically  operated  water  plants  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
failure  of  water  reserve  due  to  mechanical  causes. 

26.  11  private  electric  utility  companies  operating  in  New  Jersey  in 
1929  (31  in  1918)  handled  95%  of  all  electric  power;  rate  reduc- 
tions (1924-1929)  amounted  to  10%,    or  $31,  056,  398. 

27.  1,250  inter-state  buses,    122  inter-state  routes,    69  different 
individuals  or  companies  (1929). 

28.  Electrification  (1929)  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (New  York  to 
Philadelphia,    and  Delaware,    Lackawanna  and  Western 
(Hoboken  to  Montclair,    and  from  Hoboken  to  Dover  via  Morris- 
town). 

H     Activities,    1936-1940  (no  reports  available  for  1930-1936;  not 
listed  in  the  monthly  publications  of  state  documents): 

1.  By  1936,    the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  extended  to  approximate- 
ly 900  utilities. 

2.  Major  utilities:    10  electric  and  power  companies;  14  gas  com- 
panies;   10  telephone  companies  (New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
handled  97%  of  all  telephone  business  in  New  Jersey);  240 
water  companies;  456  private  utility  companies;  radio  broad- 
casting companies;  100%  increase  in  fixed  capitalization  since 
1922;  150%  increase  in  taxes  paid  to  New  Jersey  since  1922; 
Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company  and  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company  held  54%  of  the  fixed  capital  in  N.J.    in 
1936;  67  new  and  revised  rate  schedules  filed  in  1937  with  14 
downward  revisions. 

3.  Studies  made  of  depreciation  policies  and  practices,  adopting 
of  more  efficient  systems  of  accounting,  and  frequent  review 
of  the  reasonableness  of  rates  (1937). 

4.  Intra-state  traffic  (1927):     3,939  buses  in  operation;  483  bus 
companies;  439  routes;  5;  762  miles  of  route. 

5.  Only  four  street  railway  systems  in  operation  in  1937. 

6.  40%  of  the  cost  of  approved  public  utility  projects  came  from 
Federal  aid  (largely  concerned  with  elimination  of  grade 
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crossings). 

7.  Due  to  over-lapping  interests,    increased  co-operation  of 
Board  with  Federal  regulatory  agencies  (Federal  Power  Com- 
mission,   Federal  Communications  Commission,    Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,    Interstate  Commerce  Commission). 

8.  22  electric  and  5  gas  rate  schedules  reduced  in  1938. 

9.  Trends  of  average  price  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity: 

a.  $5.12(1920);   $4.09(1930);   $2.91(1940). 

b.  20%  average  decline  between  1935-1940. 

c.  The  decline  in  price  for  residential  electric  service  not  due 
entirely  to  rate  reductions: 

(1)  Rate  schedules  were  generally  of  the  type  under  which 
successive  blocks  of  service  were  available  at  lower 
rates. 

(2)  As  consumption  increased,    a  larger  proportion  of  kilo- 
watt hours  is  priced  at  the  lower  rates. 

(3)  The  average  price  of  electricity  per  kilowatt  hour  would 
have  declined  even  if  there  were  no  rate  revisions 
because  of  increased  consumption. 

10.  210  calorimeter  tests  made  (1938)  as  required  by  the  Board 
(600,000  meter  tests). 

11.  Only  9,  000  New  Jersey  farms  did  not  have  electricity  in  1938; 
68%   of  farms  were  electrified. 

12.  Establishment  of  uniform  "Skip-Stops"  and  enforcement  of  "No 
Parking"  areas  a  major  problem  for  bus  operators  in  Newark; 
all  major  bus  lines  in  Newark  re-routed  to  relieve  congestion 
and  speed  service  (1938). 

13.  Development  and  use  of  diesel-electric  buses  noted  (1938). 

14.  New  considerations  for  regulation  of  intra- state  buses  (1938): 
adherence  to  authorized  route;  volume  of  service;  adherence 

to  fare  schedules;  franchise  restrictions;  765  inspections;  2,  400 
time  schedules  received  and  acted  upon;   350  fare  schedules 
received  and  approved;  200  new  applications  for  bus  certifi- 
cates; 553  certificates  of  compliance  for  new  and  rebuilt  buses. 

15.  Survey  of  all  railroad  passenger  stations  in  New  Jersey  (1938); 
7  abandoned. 

16.  100  passenger  trains  discontinued  due  to  competition  of 
passenger  automobiles  and  buses  (1938). 

17.  38  projects  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  approved  at 
estimated  cost  of  $10,  051,  000  of  which  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration granted  45%,    railroads  5%,    and  State  of  New  Jersey 
50%. 

18.  Comprehensive  report  of  toll-rate  structure  of  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company  undertaken  by  the  Board  (1939):  differen- 
tial between  the  New  Jersey  station- to- station  rates  and  the 
Long  Lines  (intra- state)  rates  (at  200  miles  the  intra- state 
rate  was  found  to  be  31%  greater  than  the  Long  Lines  rate  for 

a  similar  distance). 
19-    Standardization  of  student  commutation  tickets  by  railroads 
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ordered. 
20.    Studies  made  of  the  regulatory  duties  of  the  Board  in  terms  of 
national  defense  (1940)  to  protect  consumers  against  inflation- 
ary trends,    unnecessary  service  curtailments,    and  decline  in 
quality  of  service. 

Major  public  utility  problems  faced  by  Board  during  World  War  II: 

1.  Increased  volume  of  rail  and  bus  traffic: 

a.  Development  of  5  military  camps  and  3  arsenals. 

b.  Shipyard  and  other  industrial  expansion. 

c.  400  operating  bus  companies  (1941)  with  445  routes  totaling 
6,  000  miles. 

d.  757  new  buses  (50%  diesel-operated);  revised  specifications 
for  design  and  equipment:     increased  safety  factor,    power 
brakes,    comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers. 

2.  Necessity  for  increased  regulation  of  transportation  in  war- 
time:    new  war  industries;  restrictions  on  sale  of  gasoline; 
restrictions  on  sale  and  use  of  rubber  for  tires;  increased  use 
of  school  buses;   staggering  hours  of  employment;  50%  more 
passengers  with  only  8%  new  equipment. 

3.  Extensive  co-operation  with  Federal  war  agencies  (U.S.  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  War  Manpower  Commission,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,    Interstate  Commerce  Commission). 


Basic  Concepts  Developed  by  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners,    1910-1948,    Arising  Out  of  Practice,    Consultation, 
Agreement,    Order,    Studies,    Court  Decisions,    Legislative  Action, 
and  Experience  (selected  from  Annual  Reports):       public  interest, 
public  service,    public  convenience,    safe,    adequate  and  proper  ser- 
vice,   reasonable  and  practicable,    public  convenience  and  necessity, 
reasonable  return,    safety,    convenience  and  comfort,    public  need. 
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Appendix  A 


I.    FAMILY  AND  PLACE  NAMES 


Representative  Swedish  Family  Names  in  South-western  New  Jersey: 


Bengtson 

Bonde 

Boon 

Dalbo  or  Dalbow 

Erickson 

Hanson 

Helm  or  Helms 


Hendrickson 

Hoffman 

Hopman 

Johnson 

Kyn  or  Keen 

Lock 

Mullica 


Rambo 

Sinnickson 

Steelman 

Svenson  or  Swenson 

Tallman 

Vanneman 


Representative  Swedish  Place  Names  in  Southern  New  Jersey  (where 
differing  from  the  original  and  present  name  is  given  in  parentheses): 


Finnstown  (Finns  Maurice  River 

Point)  Mullica  Hill  and  River 

Fort  Elfsborg  (Elsin-  New  Stockholm  Town- 
borough  Point)  ship 

Helm's  Cove 


Raccoon  (Swedes- 

boro) 
Repaupo 
Steelmansville 


Representative  Dutch  Family  Names  in  Northern  New  Jersey: 


Cortelyou 
Demarest* 
De  Witt 
Frelinghuysen 
Hardenbergh 


Schureman 

Schuyler 

Van  Horn 

Van  Ness  or  Van  Nest 


Van  Wagenen  or 
Van  Wagoner 
Van  Winkel 
Vreeland 


Van  Fleet  or  Van  Vliet    Zabriskie*: 


II.  DUTCH  INFLUENCE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

1.  Cape  May  (named  after  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey,    discoverer). 

2.  Bergen  (Dutch  settlement  within  the  present  city  of  Jersey  City, 

1660). 

3.  Fort  Nassau  (Gloucester  County,    at  mouth  of  Big  Timber  Creek; 

settlement  by  Captain  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey,    1624;  later 
abandoned). 


*  Although  of  French  Huguenot  descent,  the  founder  of  this  family 
in  America  was  born  in  the  Netherlands  and  migrated  to  New  Nether- 
land  in  1663. 

**  The  family  is  of  Polish  origin.      Albert  Zabriskie,    who  came  to 
New  Amsterdam  from  Holland  in  1662,    was  prominently  identified 
with  the  founding  of  the  Dutch  church  at  Hackensack. 
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4.  Paulus  Hook  and  Ahasimus  (trading  posts  within  the  present  city 

of  Jersey  City). 

5.  Communipaw  (Jersey  City);  first  regular  ferry  service  between 

New  Jersey  and  New  York  (1661). 

6.  Pompton  Lakes  (Dutch  settlement,    1682). 

7.  Pavonia  (present  Hudson  County),    patroonship  of  Michiel  de  Pauw. 

8.  Churches  that  exercised  a  strong  cultural  influence  upon  the 

neighboring  communities  were  established  at  Bergen,    Hacken- 
sack,    Schraalenbergh,    Paramus,    Passaic,    Marlboro,    New 
Brunswick,    and  in  Somerset  County. 


III.    EARLY  SETTLEMENTS 


East  New  Jersey  Settlements  in  170Z: 


Aquackanonk  Land- 
ing (Passaic) 

Bergen 

B  onhamtown 

Bound  Brook 

Cr anbury 

Elizabethtown 
(Elizabeth) 


Hackensack 
Inian's  Ferry 

(New  Brunswick) 
Marlboro 
Middletown 
Newark 
Perth  Amboy 
Piscataway 


Pompton  Lakes 
Scotch  Plains 
Second  River 

(Belleville) 
Shrewsbury 
Spotte  s  woode 
Woodbridge 


West  New  Jersey  Settlements  in  17QZ: 

Bordentown 

Bridgeton  (Mount  Holly) 

Burlington 

Cape  Island  (Cape  May  City) 

Cohansey  (Greenwich) 

Cohansey  Bridge  (Bridgeton) 

Cooper's  Ferry  (Camden) 

Crosswicks 

Fairfield  (Fairton) 

Swedish  Settlements: 


Gloucester 

Maidenhead  (Lawrenceville) 

New  England  Town  or  Town 

Bank,    or  Cape  May  Town,    or 
Portsmouth,    or  Falmouth 

Salem 

Somers  Point 

The  Falls  (Trenton) 

Woodbury 


Finns  Towne 
Helm's  Cove 
New  Stockholm  (Bridgeport) 


Penn's  Neck  (Churchtown) 
Raccoon  (Swedesboro) 
Repaupo 


IV.    NAMES  OF  COUNTIES  WITH  DATES  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 
Original  Counties  (as  described  in  the  General  Act  of  1710): 

Bergen  (1682)  Essex  (1682)  Middlesex  (1682) 
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Monmouth  (1682)  Cape  May  (1692)  Gloucester  (1694) 

Somerset  (1688)  Burlington  (1694)  Salem  (1694) 

Counties  Subsequently  Established: 

Hunterdon  (1713);  partition  of  Burlington 
Morris  (1739);  partition  of  Hunterdon 
Cumberland  (1748);  partition  of  Salem 
Sussex  (1753);  partition  of  Morris 
Warren  (1824);  partition  of  Sussex 
Atlantic  (1837);  partition  of  Gloucester 
Passaic  (1837);  partition  of  Bergen  and  Essex 
Mercer  (1838);  partition  of  Hunterdon,    Middle- 
sex,   Burlington,    and  Somerset 
Hudson  (1840);  partition  of  Bergen 
Camden  (1844);  partition  of  Gloucester 
Ocean  (1850);  partition  of  Monmouth 
Union  (1857);  partition  of  Essex 
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Appendix  B 
GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

I.    PRIOR  TO  THE  ENGLISH  PERIOD:  from  1624  to  1664 

1.  The  Dutch.      The  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland  extended  from 
the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware.      The  earliest  settlement  in  what 
is  now  New  Jersey  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1624  at  Fort  Nassau 
(Gloucester  County )„    antedating  by  two  years  the  founding  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

1624-1625  Cornells  Jacobsen  Mey  (Director) 

1625-1626  Willem  Verhulst  (Director) 

1626-1632  Peter  Minuit  (Director) 

1632-1633  Bastiaen  Jansen  Krol  (Emergency  Director) 

1633-1638  Wouter  van  Twiller  (Governor) 

1638-1647  Willem  Kieft  (Governor) 

1647-1664  Peter  Stuyvesant  (Governor) 

2.  The  Swedes.      The  governors  of  New  Sweden  (1638-1655)  also  laid 
claims  to  lands  situated  in  New  Netherland,    along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay.      The  Swedes  made  their 
first  purchase  of  land  in  New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  1641.      This 
acquisition  extended  along  the  Delaware  from  Raccoon  Creek 
southward  to  Cape  May.      The  governors  of  New  Sweden  during 
this  period  were: 

1640-1643    Peter  Hollander  Ridder 

1643-1653    Johan  Printz 

1653-1654    Johan  Papegoja  (Acting  Governor 

named  by  Johan  Printz) 
1654-1655    Johan  Rising 

II.    PERIOD  OF  PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENT:  from  1664  to  1702 

1.  Governors  of  New  Jersey: 

1665-1673    Philip  Carteret 

John  Berry  (Deputy,    1672-1673) 

1673-1674   Dutch  recaptured  New  York  on  July  30,    1673, 
and  Dutch  rule  was  temporarily  restored  in 
New  Jersey  until  November  10,    1674. 

2.  Governors  of  East  New  Jersey: 

1674-1682    Philip  Carteret 

1682-1688    Robert  Barclay 

Thomas  Rudyard  (Deputy,    1682-1683) 
Gawan  Lawrie  (Deputy,    1683-1686) 
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Lord  Neill  Campbell  (Deputy,    Oct.    20-  Dec. 

28,    1686) 
Andrew  Hamilton  (Deputy,    1687-1688) 

1688-1692     With  the  annexation  of  the  Jerseys  (East  and 
West)  to  the  Dominion  of  New  England,    of 
which  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  commission- 
ed governor-general  in  1687,    proprietary 
authority  in  East  New  Jersey  temporarily 
came  to  an  end;  there  was  neither  resident 
governor  nor  central  organization  of  any 
kind  in  that  province  from  the  summer  of 
1688  until  the  autumn  of  1692.      The  authori- 
ty of  the  governor- general  extended  south- 
ward to  Maryland,    and  Andros  exercised 
this  authority  to  1689. 

1692-1698    Andrew  Hamilton 

1698-1699    Jeremiah  Basse 

1699-1703    Andrew  Hamilton 

Governors  of  West  New  Jersey: 

Note:     Prior  to  the  designation  of  Edward  Byllinge  as  governor  by 
the  Duke  of  York,    the  general  affairs  of  the  colony  were  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  of  Commissioners.     Byllinge  died  in  1685. 
1680-1685    Edward  Byllinge 

Samuel  Jennings  (Deputy,    1680-1684) 
Thomas  Olive  (Deputy,    1683-1684) 
John  Skene  (Deputy,    1684-1687) 
1687-1692    Daniel  Coxe  (see:     1688- 1692  in  II,    2,    above, 
for  authority  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros   1688- 
1689). 
1692-1702    West  Jersey  Society 

Andrew  Hamilton  (Deputy,    1692-1698) 
Jeremiah  Basse  (1698-1699) 
Andrew  Hamilton  (1699-  1703) 


IV.    PERIOD  OF  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT:  from  1703  to  1776 

Note:    New  Jersey  and  New  York  had  the  same  governor 
until  1738;  the  President  of  the  Council,    of  course,    had 
authority  only  in  New  Jersey. 

1703-1708  Edward  Hyde,    Lord  Cornbury 

1708-1709  John  Lord  Lovelace 

1709-1710  Richard  Ingoldsby  (Lieut.    Governor) 

Apr- June,    1710  William  Pinhorne  (Pre s.    of  the  Council) 

1710-1719  Robert  Hunter 
Jul.    17,    1719- 

Oct.    2,    1720  Lewis  Morris  (Pres     of  the  Council) 
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1720-1728    William  Burnet 
1728-1730    John  Montgomerie 

1730-1732    Lewis  Morris  (Pres.    of  the  Council) 
1732-1736    William  Cosby 
Mar.    10-28,    1736    John  Anderson  (Pres.    of  the  Council) 
1736-1738    John  Hamilton  (Pres.    of  the  Council) 
1738-1746    Lewis  Morris 
June   1,    1746- 

June   17,    1747    John  Hamilton  (Pres.    of  the  Council) 
June  17-Aug.    10,    1747   John  Reading  (Pres.    of  the  Council) 
1747-1757    Johathan  Belcher 
Sept.    9-22,    1757    John  Reading  (Pres.    of  the.  Council) 
Sept.    22,    1757    Thomas  Pownall  (Lieut.    Governor) 

1757-1758    Pres.    John  Reading  (Acting  Governor) 
1758-1760    Francis  Bernard 
1760-1761     Thomas  Boone 
1761-1763    Josiah  Hardy 
1763-1776    William  Franklin 


V.    PERIOD  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Governors  of  New  Jersey  Elected  by  State  Legislature  from  1776  to 

1844: 

1776-1790  William  Livingston  (Federalist) 

1790-1792  William  Paterson  (Federalist) 

1792-1801  Richard  Howell  (Federalist) 

1801-1802  Joseph  Bloomfield  (Jeffersonian  Republican) 

1802-1803  John  Lambert  (Vice-Pres.    of  the  Council  and 
Acting  Governor  (Jeffersonian  Republican) 

1803-1812  Joseph  Bloomfield  (Jeffersonian  Republican) 

1812-1813  Aaron  Ogden  (Federalist) 

1813-1815  WilliamS.    Pennington  (Jeff.    Republican) 

1815-1817  Mahlon  Dickerson  (Jeffersonian  Republican) 

1817-1829  Isaac  H.    Williamson  (Jeff.    Republican) 

1829  Garret  D.    Wall  (Democrat) 

1829-1832  Peter  D.    Vroom  (Democrat) 

1832-1833  Samuel  L.    Southard  (Whig) 

1833  Elias  P.    Seeley  (Whig) 

1833-1836  Peter  D.    Vroom  (Democrat) 

1836-1837  Philemon  Dickerson  (Democrat) 

1837-1843  William  Pennington  (Whig) 

1843-1844  Daniel  Haines  (Democrat) 

Governors  of  New  Jersey  Elected  by  the  Voters  of  State  Since  the 
Adoption  of  the  1844  Constitution: 

1845-1848    Charles  C.    Stratton  (Whig) 

1848-1851     Daniel  Haines  (Democrat) 

1851-1854    George  F.    Fort  (Democrat) 
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1854-1857    Rodman  M.    Price  (Democrat) 
1857-1860    William  A.    Newell  (Republican) 
1860-1863    Charles  S.    Olden  (Republican) 
1863-1866    Joel  Parker  (Democrat) 
1866-1869    Marcus  L.    Ward  (Republican) 
1869-1872     Theodore  F.    Randolph  (Democrat) 
1872-1875    Joel  Parker  (Democrat) 
1875-1878    Joseph  D.    Bedle  (Democrat) 
1878-1881     George  B.    McClellan  (Democrat) 
1881-1884    George  C.    Ludlow  (Democrat) 
1884-1887    Leon  Abbett  (Democrat) 
1887-1890    Roberts.    Green  (Democrat) 
1890-1893    Leon  Abbett  (Democrat) 
1893-1896    George  T.    Werts   (Democrat^ 
1896-1898    John  W.    Griggs  (Republican) ' 
Feb.    1-Oct.    18,     1898    Foster  M.    Voorhees  (Republican;  Acting  Gov.  ) 
Oct.    18,    1898- 

Jan.    16,      1899    David  O.    Watkins  (Republican,    Acting  Gov.  ) 
1899-1902     Foster  M.    Voorhees  (Republican) 
1902-1905    Franklin  Murphy  (Republican) 
1905-1908    Edward  C.    Stokes  (Republican) 
1908-1911     John  Franklin  Fort  (Republican) 
1911-1913    Woodrow  Wilson  (Democrat) 
Mar.    1-Oct.    28,   1913    James  F.    Fielder  (Democrat,    Acting  Gov.  ) 
Oct.    28,    1913- 

Jan.    20,    1914    Leon  R.    Taylor  (Democrat,    Acting  Governor) 
1914-1917    James  F.    Fielder  (Democrat) 
1917-1919    Walter  E.    Edge  (Republican) 
May  16,    1919- 

Jan.    13,    1920    William  N.    Runyon  (Republican,    Acting  Gov.  ) 
1920-1923    Edward  I.    Edwards  (Democrat) 
1923-1926    George  S.    Silzer  (Democrat) 
1926-1929    A.    Harry  Moore  (Democrat) 
1929-1932    Morgan  F.    Larson  (Republican) 
1932-1935    A.    Harry  Moore  (Democrat) 
1935-1938    Harold  G.    Hoffman  (Republican) 
1938-1941     A.    Harry  Moore  (Democrat) 
1941-1944    Charles  Edison  (Democrat) 
1944-1947    Walter  E.    Edge  (Republican) 
1947-1950     Alfred  E.    Driscoll 

Note:     Under  provision  of  1948  Constitution, 
Driscoll  was  re-elected  in  Nov.    1949  for  a 
four-year  term,    and  was  inaugurated  Jan. 
1950. 
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Abbett,  Leon,  236-40,  275. 
Academy,  19th  century,  116. 
Adams,  J.  Q. ,  96. 
Adult  education,  214. 
Agriculture:  18th  century,  31;  R.  R. 

influence,  71;  (1790-1860),  73-78; 

(1860-1950), 126-37;  W.  War  II,  184; 

population,  187;  State  Dept.,  267. 

See  also  Farms;  Farm  life; 

Migrant  labor. 
Air  transportation:  343-45;  Newark, 

337,  343,  345;  Teterboro,  338,  344. 
Allaire  (iron),    81. 
Almshouses,  246.    See  also  Social 

Welfare. 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  155, 

157-58. 
Anarchists:  Passaic  valley,  165. 
Andros,  Edmund,  18,  19. 
Anglicans.    See  Episcopalians. 
Apple  production,  129. 
Argall,  Samuel,  9. 
Arthur  Kill,  boundary,  16. 
Asbury.  Francis,  110. 
Assembly,  17,  19,  24-5,  38.     See  also 

Government. 
Atlantic  City,  70,  151,  258. 
Automobiles:  motor  vehicle  dept., 

246;  better  roads,  297;  tax,  298-99, 

307-308,  319;  decline  of  trolley,  327; 

bus,  328,  331,  355-56.     See  also 

Highways. 

Bahamians,  farm  labor,  185. 

Ballot  reform,  240-41,  258. 

Banks,  137,  267,  298. 

Baptists,  111,  112,  115-16,  208. 

Bedle,  Joseph  D.,  237. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  144,  146. 

Bergen,  16. 

Berkeley,  Lord  John,  13,  14. 

Beverage  tax,  239,  307-308.    See 

also  Liquor  issue. 
Bill  of  Rights  (State),  279. 
Blind,  Commission  for,  195-96. 
Bloomer,  Amelia,  108. 
Bloomfield,  Joseph,  92-4. 
Blue  Cross,  199-202. 
Boats.    See  River    transportation. 
Bog  iron.    See  Iron. 
Bonus,  soldiers.    See  Veterans. 
Boonton,  63,  81. 
Booze,  origin  of  word,  83. 


Bordentown,  63,  65. 
Boyden,  Seth,  84-5. 
Bridges,  55,  330,  333-34,  341, 

455-56. 
Bridgeton:  steamboat,  62;  R.  R.,  69; 

iron,  81;  glass,  83;  migrant  labor, 

183.    See  also  Seabrook  Farms. 
"Broad  Seal  War"  (1838),  97. 
Burlington:  17,  18;  pottery,  20; 

Anglican  influence,  23;  port,  2  8, 

47;  trade,  56;  first  steamboat,  59; 

R.  R.,  69;  James  Lawrence,  95; 

Episcopalians,  111,  115;  Joseph 

Bonaparte,  115. 
Burr,  Aaron,  duel,  93. 
Bus  transportation,  328.    See  also 

Automobiles. 
Byllinge,  Edward,  14-5. 

Calco  Chemical  Co.,  145. 
Camden:  ferry,  20;  steamboat,  62; 
R.  R.,  69;  county,  80;  industry,  86; 
Campbell  Soup  and  shipbuilding, 
139;  labor,  160;  Labor  Day,  181; 
Del.  River  Bridge,  341;  Port  Com- 
mission, 342;  airport,  343-44. 

Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R. :  canal 
competition,  63;  construction,  64-5; 
expansion,  66-7;  passenger 
coaches,  81;  political  influence, 
100-101,  149-50;  state  investment, 
287. 

Camp  meetings.     See  Methodists. 

Campbell  Soup  Co.,  135,  140. 

Canals,  62-4,  338-40. 

Cape  May:  origin  of  name,  9;  high- 
way, 20;  fisheries,  20;  population, 
27;  steamboat,  62;  R.  R.,  69. 

Carteret,  George,  13,  14. 

Catholics:  18th  century,  33;  19th 
century,  109,  112,  117;  20th  century, 
208. 

Caucus,  256-57. 

Centenary  Institute,  Hackettstown, 
116. 

Central  Railroad  of  N.  J.:  charter, 
67;  expansion,  70,  324;  lease 
(B.  &  O.),  151. 

Chancellor,  95,  98,  100. 

Chancery.     See  Judiciary. 

Charcoal,  32. 

Charter.    See  Government. 

Chemical  production,  87,  145. 
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Chestnut  Neck,  Battle,  44. 

Child  labor,  176,  246. 

Christian  Scientists,  112. 

Cigarette  tax,  314. 

City.    See  Urbanization. 

Civil  Rights,  172,  279. 

Civil  Service  Dept.  organization,  26  7. 

Civil  War:  influence  on  agriculture, 
75,  126-27;  on  industry,  137-38;  on 
politics,  225-32;  finances  in  state, 
287-91;  pensions,  291. 

Clothing  industry  conditions  (1880's), 
156. 

Coal,  62-3,  66. 

Colby,  Everett,  250-52. 

Colleges,  list  of  (1946),  221. 

Commission  gov't,  municipalities, 
259. 

Communication.    See  Transporta- 
tion; Inventions. 

Communist  influence  in  unions, 
166-67. 

Community  Chest  program,  202-203. 

Commuting:  to  N.  Y.,  66,  69;  (1840- 
1930),  151,  262;  20th  century,  321, 
351. 

Company  store,  and  company  union, 
164. 

Compensation,  insurance,  168-69, 
171,  179-80. 

Conestoga  wagon,  55. 

Congregationalists,  12,  112. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, 159,  162. 

Conscription  opposition  (Civil  War), 
230. 

Conservation,  Dept.  of,  267-68. 

Constitution:  18th  century  conflicts, 
26;  1776  (state),  41,  45,  46;  1787 
(Federal),  48;  1799  revision 
demand,  91;  1844  Constitution,  97- 
100;  1873-75  revision    273-74; 
Wilson  urges  reform,  260;  1948 
Constitution,  265,  2  72-83. 

Consumer  Cooperatives,  164,  16  7. 

Continental  Congress:  instructions 
to  N.  J.  delegates,  40. 

"Copperheads,"  228-31. 

Corporation:  Act,  147  48;  tax,  288- 
89,  312-13;  trusts,  239;  influence, 
242,  246;  Seven  Sisters  Acts,  259. 

Council  (Governor's),  18th  century, 
25. 

Counties,  formation,  2  7,  80.    See 
also  Appendix. 

Courts.     See  Judiciary;  Constitution. 


Coxe,  William,  74. 

Cranberry  crop.  12  9. 

Creeks.     See  River  transportation. 

Crime,  punishment  of,  34. 

Crop  areas  in  state,  136-37. 

Cumberland  County  formed,  2  7. 

Dairying.    See  Agriculture. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  91. 

Dayton,  William  L.,  102. 

Debt,  state.    See  Public  Finance. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  N.  J.. 

signers,  40. 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  63-4, 

287,  338.  340. 
Delaware  River:  origin  of  term,  9; 
commercial  waterway,  28;  Revolu- 
tionary War,  33-4;  boundary,  46; 
traffic  (1790 's),  56;  steamboat,  59; 
War  of  1812,  94-5;  Joint  Commis- 
sion, 340-41;  Port  Commission, 
343. 
Democracy,  taught  in  schools,  217- 

18.    See  also  Government. 
Democratic  party:  origins,  97; 
hindered  by  arrangement  for 
elections,  100;  Civil  War  times, 
226-27;  factionalism,  229;  scandal, 
241.    See  also  Folitics. 
Denominations.    See  Religion. 
Depression  (192  9):  influence  on 
politics,  261.  263;  on  telephones, 
346-47;  finances,   302-304.    See 
also  Panic  of  1929. 
Direct  tax  (Civil  War),  228. 
Disability  insurance.    See  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. 
Discrimination  in  employment,  172. 
Dix,  Dorothea,  104,  107-108. 
Doane,  George  W.,  115. 
Doctors.    See  Medicine. 
Draft.    See  Conscription. 
Dress.    See  Amelia  Bloomer;  Farm 

life. 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  118. 
Driscoll,  Alfred  E.:  148,  265,  271-72; 

on  R.  R.  taxes,  311,  313-15,  318. 
Drugs,  sulfa.  145. 
Duels:  Gibbons-Ogden,  61;  Burr- 
Hamilton,   93. 
DuMont  Television,  350. 
DuPont,  W.  War  I,  139-40,  145. 
Dutch:  beginnings,  1,  3;  colonizing, 
9-10;  gov't,  10;  rivalry  with 
Swedes,  10;  influences,  11;  loss  to 
English,  13;  Reform  Church,  34,  41; 
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population  (1790),  52. 
Dutch  Reformists,  34-41,  109,  111,  115, 
117. 

East  Jersey,  14,  15,  17,  18,  23,  27. 
See  also  North  Jersey. 

Edge,  Walter,  148,  259,  262,  265-66, 
309,  329. 

Edison,  Charles,  148,  265-66,  277, 
309,  312. 

Edison,  Thos.  A.,  138,  143-44. 

Education:  18th  century,  34;  by  1790, 
52;  agricultural,  84,  130;  19th  cen- 
tury, 113-18;  migrant  labor  children, 
183;  (1860-1950),  209-33;  teacher 
tenure,  246;  Dept.  of,  268;  aid,  2  71; 
school  tax,  286-87;  impact  of  de- 
pression, 302. 

Election.     See  Government. 

Electors,  presidential,  chosen 
directly  by  voters  (1807),  92. 

Electrical  revolution,  144-45. 

Electricity.    See  Public  Utilities. 

Elizabeth:  origin,  16;  growth,  80; 
industry,  86,  138;  bankruptcy,  296. 

Employer  Liability  Laws,  167,  258- 
59. 

English,  the,  23,  51. 

Episcopalians:  2  3,  24,  41;  19th  cen- 
tury, 109,  111,  115;  20th  century,  208. 

Erdman,  Charles  R.,  204. 

Erie  Canal,  77 

Erie  Railroad,  68-9,  324. 

Essex  County  and  the  Revolution,  37. 

Experiment  Station  (Agricultural), 
131-32. 

Extension  service,  130-32. 

Factory  system:  1950  importance, 

149.    See  also  Industry. 
Fagan,  Mark,  248-50. 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act, 

270-71. 
Farm  life,  early  19th  century,  106- 

107. 
Farming.    See  Agriculture. 
Farms:  statistics  (1860-1940),  129; 

labor,  160;  seasonal  workers, 

Jamaicans,  185.    See  also  Migrant 

labor. 
Federalists,  88,  90-5. 
Fenwick,  John,  13,  14,  15,  16,  19. 
Ferries,  20,  29,  60. 
Finns,  log  cabin  introduction,  11. 
Fisheries,  18th  century,  31. 
Fitch,  John,  58-9. 


Ford  Motor  Co.,  140. 
Fort  Lee,  movie  studio,  144. 
Franklin,  William,  36,  40,  199. 
Freeholders,  origin,  29. 
Friends.    See  Quakers. 
Frozen  foods,  135. 
Fruit.    See  Agriculture. 
Fulton,  Robert,  59,  60. 
Funerals,  as  social  entertainment, 
107. 

Gambling.    See  Race  track. 

Garden  State,  origin  of  name,  77. 

Gasoline  tax,  299-300. 

General  Motors,  140. 

Geographic  influences,  4,  42. 

Germans:  immigrant  route,  29; 
population  (1790),  52;  labor,  80,  111; 
influence  on  Newark  labor,  155-56; 
population,  186. 

Gerrymandering,  94,  99. 

Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  60-1. 

Glass  industry,  82-4,  164. 

Glassboro:  Stanger  glass  works,  83; 
State  Teachers  College,  210. 

Gloucester  County,  77. 

Goethals,  George  W.:  32  9;  bridge, 
334,  337. 

Government:  proprietary  constitu- 
tions, 17;  transition,  colony  to 
state,  37-9;  (1776),  45-6;  1844  Con- 
stitution, 99-100;  expenditures 
(1880-1950),  285-319;  gubernatorial 
succession,  244.    See  also  Consti- 
tution. 

Governor:  powers,  18th  century,  24; 
as  Chancellor,  95;  succession,  244; 
1948  Constitution,  2  78-79.    See  also 
Proprietorship;  Constitution; 
Government. 

Grange,  75,  130. 

Griffith,  David  W.,  movie  making  at 
Singac,  143. 

Hague,  Frank:  263-65,  271;  R.  R. 

taxes,  310. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  85,  93 
Hancocks  Bridge  massacre,  44. 
Haywood,  William  D.,  166. 
Health:  insurance,  201;  Dept.  of.,  269. 
Hendrickson,  Robert  C,  277. 
Hessian  fly,  73. 
Hessians  in  Revolution,  43. 
Hicks,  Elias,  109. 
High  Point  Park,  196. 
High  schools.    See  Education. 
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Highways:  beginnings,  20;  colonial 

times,  29;  road  legislation,  55,  149; 

Dept.  of,  263,  269;  state  aid,  296; 

("stone  roads"),  297;  tax,  299-300, 

307-309;  decline  of  trolley,  327; 

20th  century,  328-35.    See  also 

Turnpikes. 
Hobart,  Garret,  A.,  244-45. 
Hoboken:  Stevens'  experiments,  59- 

60;  R.  R.,  64,  68.    See  also  Stevens 

Institute. 
Hoffman,  Harold,  302,  305. 
Hopkinson,  Francis,  40,  41,  77. 
Hospital  Service  Plan,  199-202. 
Howell,  Richard,  91. 
Hudson  County:  R.  R.  tax,  240,  263, 

306-307;  1949  election,  271. 
Hudson,  Henry,  8. 
Hunterdon  County  formed,  2  7. 
Hyatt,  John  W.,  138. 

Immigrants:  (1840's),  104;  Lutherans 
anH  Catholics,  111-12;  (1880's),  146, 
152-53;  laborers,  156,  165;  Jamai- 
cans, 185;  population,  186,  187; 
church  membership,  208;  influence 
on  politics,  226. 

Income  tax  proposals,  305.    See  also 
Public  Finance. 

Indians,  4-8,  33,  34. 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
strike  (Paterson),  165-66. 

Industry:  18th  century,  20;  canal  and 
R.  R.  stimulus,  64,  71;  influence  on 
agriculture,  75,  79-87,  137-51; 
labor  management,  173-74;  popula- 
tion, 187;  Dept.  of,  269.    See  also 
Labor. 

Inheritance  tax:  2  99;  Dorrance,  302; 
receipts,  308;' Johnson,  314,  319. 

Injunction,  168,  170. 

Inns.    See  Taverns. 

Institutions  and  Agencies,  Dept.  of, 
263,  26  9.    See  also  Social  Welfare. 

Insurance  companies,  251,  290,  298, 
308,  319. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  150. 

Inventions,  146.    See  also  Fitch,  John; 
Stevens,  Robert  L.;  Edison,  Thos. 
A.;  Telephone. 

Irish:  labor,  80;  Catholics,  112; 
population,  186. 

Iron:  18th  century,  32-3,  42;  decline, 
47;  19th  century,  80-2;  Civil  War 
times,  137-38. 

Italians,  183,  186.     See  Immigrants. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  97. 

Jails.    See  Social  Welfare. 

Jamaican  farm  labor,  185. 

Japanese  beetle,  73. 

Jeffersonian-Republican  party,  91-96. 

Jersey  Central.    See  Central  Rail- 
road of  N.  J. 

Jersey  City:  highway,  28;  canal,  63; 
growth,  80;  industry,  85;  State 
Teachers  College,  210;  247,  248; 
R.  R.  tax,  307,  311.    See  also  Hague, 
Frank. 

Jersey  wagon,  56. 

Jews,  113,  127,  165. 

Judiciary:  18th  century,  25-6;  1948 
Constitution,  2  81-82.    See  also 
Constitution. 

Junior  colleges,  213,  215,  220-21. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  197-98. 

Kearny,  Philip,  origin  of  city  name, 

101. 
Kearny,  Stephen  W.,  Mexican  War, 

101. 
Kings  Highway.    See  Highways. 
Knights  of  Labor,  156-58,  191. 
Know-Nothing  party,  101-102,  112,  226. 

Labor:  Negro,  118;  factory  system, 
75;  (1860's),  87;  organizations,  153- 
64;  strikes,  164-67;  legislation, 
167-73;  labor -management,  173-74; 
Dept.  of,  174-81,  269;  political 
activity,  181-82;  migrants,  182-86. 
See  also  Germans;  Irish;  Industry. 

Labor  Day  founded,  158. 

Lackawanna  R.  R.,  67-8,  324. 

Land  conflict,  18th  century  grants, 
26-7. 

Laundry  workers,  157-58. 

Law  Dept.,  269-70. 

Lawrence,  James,  95. 

Lawrenceville  School,  115. 

Lee,  Charles,  44. 

Legislature:  2  3;  salary,  2  91;  1948 
Constitution,  279-80.    See  also  Con- 
stitution; Government;  Proprietor- 
ships. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. ,  67-8,  324,  338- 
39.    See  also  Morris  Canal. 

Lenni-Lenape,  33-4.    See  also 
Indians. 

Lenox,  Walter  S.,  86. 

Life-saving  service,  102. 
Liquor  issue,  239,  241-42,  245,  262. 
See  also  Beverage  tax. 


Livingston,  William,  38,  41,  48,  90. 
Lodges,  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellow, 

106. 
Loyalists  (Revolution),  41,  46. 
Lutherans,  111.    See  also  Germans. 

McClellan,  George  B..,  231,  237. 

Maguire,  Peter,  158,  181. 

Manufacturing.    See  Industry. 

Mapes,  James  J.,  74,  76. 

Market  gardening.    See  Agriculture. 

Markets,  farm,  136. 

Marl,  era  of,  76. 

Marshall,  John,  60,  61. 

Masons.    See  Lodges. 

Mediation,  State  Board  of,  177.    See 

also  Arbitration. 
Medicine,  199,  200,  202. 
Mercer,  Hugh:  origin  Mercer  County 

name,  43;  Fort  Mercer,  44. 
Methodists,  109-11,  116,  208. 
Mexican  War,  101,  118. 
Mey,  Cornells,  9. 
Migrant  labor:  state  control,  170-71; 

Bureau  of,  177-78;  conditions,  182- 

83. 
Millville:  steamboat,  62;  R.  R.,  69; 

glass,  83. 
Minisink  Trail,  5,  29.    See  also 

Indians. 
Money,  26,  36-7,  47. 
Monmouth,  Battle  of,  2  9,  44. 
Moore,  A.  Harry,  261,  263,  308. 
Mormons,  112. 
Morris,  Lewis,  24,  25. 
Morris  Canal,  62-3,  338-40. 
Morris  County  formed,  2  7. 
Morristown  and  Revolution,  45. 
Morrow,  Dwight,  190,  193. 
Motor  Vehicle.    See  Automobiles. 
Movies,  origins,  143. 
Municipality.    See  Government; 

Public  Finance. 

Native- American  party.    See  Know- 
Nothings. 

Navy.    See  Shipbuilding. 

Negroes:  18th  century,  34;  gradual 
emancipation,  92;  slavery  issue, 
105,  118-19;  churches,  112-13;  dis- 
crimination against,  173;  migrant 
labor,  183;  during  Civil  War,  22  5- 
26. 

New  Brunswick:  ferry,  20;  trade,  28; 
bridge,  55;  turnpike,  57;  canal,  63; 
industry,  86;   Underground  Railroad, 


119;  hosiery,  138;  labor,  154. 

New  Deal:    P.W.A. ,  203;  relief,  264. 

New  Jersey:  origin  of  name,  13n; 
birth  of  State,  39-40;  during  Revo- 
lution, 41-5;  boundary  Delaware 
River,  46;  refuses  tax  quota 
(1780's),  47;  1787  situation,  48;  con- 
tribution to  Federal  Constitution, 
48-9;  1790  situation,  51-2;   "keep- 
to-the-right"  directive,  56;  origin 
of  "Garden  State"  term,  77; 
capital  selected,  90;  during  War  of 
1812,  93-5;  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 131. 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  210. 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
"Democratic  Discussions,"  198. 

New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Labor.    See  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

New  Jersey  Welfare  Council,  198-99. 

New  York:  Revolution,  42;  restricts 
N.  J.  trade,  47,  56    7;  R.  R. ,  67; 
influence  on  N.  J.  agriculture,  73, 
77.    See  also  Commuting. 

New  York  Central  R.  R.,  68-9. 

Newark:  origin,  16,  21;  trade,  56; 
coal  from  Penna.,  62-3,  80;  indus- 
try, 19th  century,  84-5,  138-39,  145, 
148;  labor,  154-55;  College  of 
Engineering,  210;  R.  R.  taxes,  311; 
trolley,  326;  airport,  337,  343; 
canal,  339;  radio,  348-49;  tele- 
vision, 350;  buses,  357. 

Newell,  William  A.,  102. 

North  Jersey:  steamboats,  62;  canal, 
63-4;  R.R.,  67-9;  iron,  82;  Method- 
ists, 110;  Congregationalists,  112; 
Transit  Commission,  341-42.    See 
also  East  Jersey. 

Ocean  Grove,  111.    See  also  Method- 
ists. 

Ogden,  Aaron,  61,  94.     See  also 
Gibbons  vs.  Ogden. 

Old  Age  Assistance,  193-94. 

Olden,  Charles,  103. 

Padrone  system,  migrant  labor,  183. 

Panic  of  1819,  effects  of,  75,  79. 

Panic  of  1837,  effects  of,  65,  79,  98. 

Panic  of  1873,  68,  70,  146. 

Panic  of  1893,  146. 

Panic  of  1929,  146,  212.    See  also 

Depression. 
Parks.    See  Recreation. 
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Pascoe  Act,  2  71. 

Passaic  River,  44,  56,  69. 

Paterson:  canal,  63;  R.  R. ,  68-9; 
growth,  80;  industry,  85;  named, 
90;  silk,  138;  depression,  146; 
labor,  154,  160;  strike,  164-65; 
"scab,"  165;  Teachers  College,  210; 
radio,  349;  gas  rates,  351. 

Paterson,  William,  41,  48,  90. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.    See  Grange. 

Paulus  Hook.    See  Jersey  City. 

Peach  production,  129. 

Peddie  School,  115,  116. 

Penn,  William,  14,  15,  17. 

Pennington,  William:  governor,  95; 
"Broad  Seal  War,"  97;  proposed 
constitutional  reform  in  1840,  98. 

Pennington,  William  Sandford,  92,  95. 

Pennington  School,  116. 

Pennsylvania  restricts  N.  J.  trade, 
47. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. :  canal  competi- 
tion, 64;  expansion,  66-7,  69-70, 
150-51;  strike,  165,  249;  paid  taxes, 
306,  324  et  seq. 

Pensions,  287,  291. 

Perth  Amboy:  capital,  East  Jersey, 
17,  19;  ferry,  20;  port  of  entry,  28; 
removal  of  records  from,  40,  41, 
46,  47,  199;  Raritan  Port  Commis- 
sion, 342. 

Phalanx,  communal  farm:  74; 
Amelia  Bloomer,  104,  108-109. 

Philadelphia:  influence  on  N.  J.,  2, 
28;  Revolution,  42;  (1790's),  56-7; 
N.  J.  agriculture,  73,  77. 

Phillipsburg:  turnpike,  57;  canal,  62; 
R.  R.,  67-8;  Bessemer  process,  82; 
Underground  Railroad,  119. 

Physical  handicaps.    See  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Pitcher,  Molly,  45n. 

Plank  Road.    See  Turnpike. 

Plastics,  145. 

Plow,  N.  J.  contributions,  78. 

Polish  population,  186.     See  also 
Jews. 

Politics:  (1790-1860),  91-103;  (1860- 
1950),  224-83;  labor  in,  181-82.    See 
also  Government. 

Poll  tax,  286,  288. 

Population:  18th  century,  2  7;  by  1790, 
51;  1820  and  1840  employments,  75; 
percentage  increase,  1790-1870,  80; 
1860-1950,  186-87,  273. 

Port  of  N.  Y.  Authority,  263,  335-38, 


344. 

Potato  production,  128. 

Pottery,  labor  strikes,  Trenton,  164- 
65.    See  also  Lenox,  Walter  S. 

Poultry  (19th  century),  12  8,  134. 

Presbyterians:  12,  33,  41;  by  1790,  52; 
19th  century,  109,  110,  115;  influence 
on  Princeton  University,  116;  20th 
century,  208. 

Primaries,  251-52,  258. 

Princeton:  canal,  53;  R.C.A. ,  349. 
See  also  Princeton  University. 

Princeton,  Battle  of,  43. 

Princeton  University:  origin,  34; 
growth  (19th  century),  116-17;  Wood- 
row    Wilson,  253;  264. 

Frinting  press,  34. 

Privateering  (War  of  1812),  95. 

Progressive  Movement  (in  20th 
century),  246-52 

Prohibition.    See  Liquor  issue. 

Property  tax:  291-94,  298  et  seq., 
300  (1920);  intangibles,  312-13; 
assessments,  315.    See  also  Public 
Finance. 

Proprietorships,  13,  14,  15,  18,  19-20, 
23-4,  25,  46. 

Public  Finance,  285-319. 

Public  utilities:  labor  strike  restric- 
tions, 170-71,  173,  248,  250-51;  Dept. 
of,  270;  1900  and  1919  tax,  298,  307; 
20th  century  developments,  320-58. 

Puritan  influence  on  N.  J.,  16,  21,  34. 

Quakers:  21;  jury  duty,  24;  in  As- 
sembly, 26,  34,  41;  1790  population, 
52;  War  of  1812,  94;   "country 
gentry,"  106;  19th  century  changes, 
109-10;  schools,  114-15;  attitude 
toward  slavery,  118;  aid  Under- 
ground Railroad,  119;  slavery,  226. 

Queens  College.    See  Rutgers. 

Quintipartite  Deed,  division  East  and 
West  Jersey,  15. 

Quitrent,  27,  46.    See  also  Proprie- 
torships. 

Race  track:  legalized  gambling,  241- 
42;  amendment,  2  76-77,  280;  taxa- 
tion, 314,  319. 

Radio:  R.C.A.,  140,  146;  ship  to 
shore,  345,  346;  origins  and 
development,  348-50. 

Railroads:  influence  on  canals,  63; 
expansion,  64-71;  monopoly,  100- 
101,  230;  19th  century,  149-51;  labor 
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organization,  160;  taxes,  216,  239, 
247-50,  289-90,  294-95,  300,  306- 
307,  309-11,  324-26;  development 
(1900-1940),  322-24;  use  of  common 
drinking  cup,  352. 

Raritan  &  Delaware  Bay  R.  R. ,  70, 
150. 

Raritan  River:  settlement,  2  7;  water- 
way, 28;  (1790's),  55-6;  Port  Com- 
mission, 342. 

Reading  R.  R.,  68,  151. 

Record,  George  L  ,  248-49,  255. 

Recreation  industry,  141-43.     See 
also  Shore. 

Red  Bank  (Gloucester  County), 
Battle  of,  44. 

Reform:  social,  107-109;  political, 
247,  256-57. 

Reformatories,  189. 

Rehabilitation  Commission,  178-79. 

Relief  (1933-36),  203-204,  302-303. 

Religion:  18th  century,  33-4;  19th 
century,  109;  20th  century,  208. 

Representation,  99.    See  also  Con- 
stitution. 

Republican  party:  origin,  102-103, 
226-27;  aided  by  arrangement  for 
elections,  100;  expansion,  231-32; 
ascendency  (1896-1910),  243-53. 
See  also  Politics. 

Research  developments,  145-46. 

Revenue.    See  Public  Finance. 

Revolutionary  War:  background,  36; 
campaigns,  41-5;  influence  on 
agriculture,  73. 

River  transportation:  18th  century, 
27-8;  bridges,  55;  traffic,  56-7; 
20th  century,  338. 

Roads.    See  Highways. 

Roebling,  John  A.:  wire  rope, 
Trenton,  86,  138;  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  wire  industry,  139-40; 
company  union,  164. 

Roman  Catholics.    See  Catholics. 

Russians.    See  Jews. 

Rutgers  University:  origin,  34;  pre- 
paratory department,  115;  19th  cen- 
tury, 117-18;  agricultural  college, 
130-32;  research  in  antibiotics,  145; 
labor -management  institute,  173; 
expansion,  211,  220,  272;  constitu- 
tional convention,  2  77. 

Salem:  origin,  16,  19;  port,  28; 

steamboat,  62;  R.  R. ,  69. 
Sales  tax  (1935),  304-306.    See  also 


Public  Finance. 
Sandy  Hook:  lighthouse  tax,  48 

(1780's);  War  of  1812,  94. 
"Scab,"  origin  of  term,  165. 
School:  bus  law,  218  .    See  also 

Education. 
Scots,  23. 

Scrip  used  in  depression,  303. 
Seabrook  Farms:  growth,  135-36; 

labor  organized,  160. 
Seton  Hall  College:  117-18;  radio,  349. 
Sewell,  William  J:  promotes  R.  R. , 
70;  influence,  151;  quells  strike, 165; 
political  leader,  232,  235,  242-43. 
Sheep  industry  (Merino  mania),  76, 

78. 
Shipbuilding:  31;  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.  (Camden),  139-40. 
Shore:  turnpike  route,  58;  R.R.'s,  69- 

70,  71,  151;  beaches,  142. 
Shrewsbury,  origin,  16. 
"Silk  Worm  Craze,"  79.    See  Pater- 
son  for  silk  strike. 
Sinclair,  Upton,  aid  to  Paterson 

strikers  (1913),  166. 
Singer  Sewing  Machine,  138,  140. 
Slavery.    See  Negroes. 
Smith,  James  J.,  244,  254-57. 
Social  cleavages  (early  18th  century), 

105-106. 
Social  Welfare,  189-208,  290  et  seq. 
Socialist-Labor  party,  181. 
Somers,  Richard  (Somers  Point),  93. 
South  Jersey:  turnpikes,  57,  58; 
steamboat  lines,  62;  R.  R.'s,  69-70; 
agriculture,  77;  iron  and  glass,  82; 
political  influence  (1800),  92;  class 
distinctions,  106;  Quaker  division, 
109-10;  Methodists,  110;  Jewish  im- 
migration, 113;  oil  refinery,  148; 
Port  Commission,  342.    See  also 
West  Jersey;  Quakers;  Methodists. 
Spanish-American  War,  139. 
Stage  lines,  29-30,  55-6.    For  types, 

see  Vehicles. 
Standard  Oil:  Bayonne,  138;  Linden, 
140,  146;  monopoly,  147;  labor 
union,  161-62. 
State  Board  of  Education  reorganiz- 
ed,  219-20. 
State  Departments,  reorganized, 

266-71. 
State  hospitals.     See  Social  Welfare. 
State  parks.    See  Recreation. 
State  prison,  189. 
State  welfare  institutions,  206-208, 
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290  et  seq. 
Stat  en  Island:  excluded  from  N.  J., 

16,  19;  during  Revolution,  42. 
Steamboat:  origins  and  development, 

58-62;  competition  with  R.  R.'s,  65. 
Stephens,  Uriah  S.,  158. 
Stevens,  Edwin,  78. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  118. 
Stevens,  John:  steamboat,  59-60; 

R.  R.,  64-5. 
Stevens,  Robert  L.,  65-6. 
Stockton,  Robert  F.,  100,  101. 
Street  railway.    See  Trolley. 
Strikes:  164-67;  telephone,  348. 
Sussex  County  formed,  2  7. 
Swedes:  beginnings,  3,  10-11. 
Swedesboro,  origin,  16. 

Tariffs:  state,  47,  48,  79;  Federal, 
137;  foreign  competition,  139. 

Taverns,  29,  52,  55  et  seq.,  106. 

Taxes,  150,  283,  284-319. 

Teachers.    See  Education. 

Teachers  colleges,  115,  210. 

Technological  unemployment,  155, 
165,  166,  173. 

Telephone,  345-48. 

Television,  145,  350. 

Tennent,  Gilbert,  34. 

Texas  Company,  refinery,  148. 

Tories.    See  Loyalists. 

Trade,  28,  31,  36-7,  47. 

Trade  unions.    See  Labor. 

Transportation:  influence  of,  31; 
(1790-1860),  57-77;  production  of 
equipment,  87;  turnpike,  92-3;  20th 
century,  320-45.    See  also  River 
transportation;  Highways;  Ferries; 
Railroads;  Turnpikes;  Trolley; 
Automobiles. 

Travel,  29,  52,  55  et  seq. 

Treasury  Dept.,  2  70.    See  also 
Public  Finance. 

Tripolitan  War,  Somers'  exploit,  93. 

Trenton:  ferry,  20;  favorable  loca- 
tion, 2  8;  Battle  of,  43;  bridge,  55; 
canal,  63-4;  R.  R.,  65;  County 
formed  from  growth  of,  80;  indus- 
try, 85;  state  capital,  90;  State 
Hospital  (Ewing),  108;  Normal 
School,  115,  210;  steel  products,  138; 
strikes,  164-65. 

Trolley:  250;  tax  (1906),  298;  devel- 
opment and  decline,  326-2  8; 
regulation  of,  354,  355. 

Truck  gardens.     See  Agriculture. 


Trusts,  monopolies,  147.    See-also 

Corporations. 
Tuberculosis.    See  State  Institutions; 

Social  Welfare. 
Tunnels,  334-35,  337. 
Turnpike:  early  19th  century,  56-7, 

92-3;  20th  century,  Turnpike 

Authority,  271,  331,  333. 
Typographical  Union,  155-56. 

Underground  Railroad,  119. 

Unemployment.    See  Relief. 

Unemployment  compensation,  171-72, 
179-80.    See  also  Technological 
unemployment . 

Union.    See  Labor. 

Universalists,  112. 

Urbanization:  75;  influence  on  forma- 
tion of  counties,  80;  increase  in, 
84-6;  population  figures,  187. 

Vanderbilt,  Arthur  T.,  2  78. 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  61. 
Vegetables.    See  Agriculture. 
Vehicles,  types  of,  18th  century,  2  9. 
Verrazano,  8. 
Veterans:  institutions,  207-208; 

education,  212,  220;  Dept.  of.,  268; 

tax  exemption,  2  83,  2  92;  bonus 

(1920),  297,  299;  bonus  (1949),  315. 
Vineland:  origin,  12  7;  training 

institution,  205. 
Voting:  qualifications,  women  (1807), 

92;  1844  Constitution,  100; 

machines,  2  57;  soldiers  (Civil 

War),  2  30.    See  also  Government; 

Constitution. 
Vroom,  Peter  D.,  96,  97. 

Wage  earners,  146-47. 

Wagner  Act,  effect  on  union,  162. 

Waksman,  Selman  A.,  145. 

War.    See  American  Revolution;  War 

of  1812;  Mexican  War;  Civil  War; 

Spanish-American  War;   vVorld  War 

I;  World  War  II. 
War  of  1812:  need  for  canal,  63,  64; 

influence  on  industry,  79;   activities, 

93-5. 
Water  Commission  (N.  J.  District), 

339,  340. 
Water  transportation.    See  River 

transportation. 
Washington,  George,  43,  44. 
Welfare  institutions,  206-208. 
Westinghouse  Corporation,  140. 
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West  Jersey:  14,  15,  17,  23,  27;  rail- 
road, 69.     See  also  South  Jersey. 

Whigs,  96-7,  100-101. 

Whitefield,  George,  34. 

Williamson,  Isaac,  95,  96. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  253-60,  275-76. 

Wistar,  Caspar,  82. 

Women:  status  of,  106;  suffrage  pro- 
hibition (1807),  92;  Negro  slaves, 
118.    See  also  Voting;  Farm  life. 

Wood,  lumbering,  18th  century,  31. 

Woolcott,  Alexander,  109. 

Woolman,  John,  34,  105,  115,  118. 

World  War  I:  influences  on  industry, 
139-40;  community  chest,  202; 
politics,  262;  decline  of  trolley, 
327-28;  influence  on  R.  R.'s,  353- 
54. 


World  War  II:  influence  on  industry, 
140-41;  on  labor,  162-63,  167-68, 
175;  migrant  labor,  184-85;  popula- 
tion influence,  186;  care  for  chil- 
dren during,  197-98;  community 
chest,  203;  education  of  veterans, 
212;  defense  training,  217-19; 
impact  on  finances,  285,  308-309; 
on  politics,  265-66;  highways,  331- 
32;  air  patrol,  344-45;  influence  on 
telephone,  347;  on  radio,  349;  on 
public  utility  problems,  358. 

York,  Duke  of,  Proprietor,  13. 

Zinc  ore,  Franklin,  R.  R.  aid,  68. 
Zworykin,  Vladimir  K.,  350. 
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